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Introduction 


Today, any visitor to Cairo will certainly notice the huge mosque of Muham- 
mad ‘All, perched above the ramparts of the Citadel on the eastern edge of the 
city. Not of great historical interest, the visitor might not spend much time at 
this nineteenth-century mosque before moving farther into the Citadel complex 
to take in the monuments there — massive defensive walls, towers, mosques, and 
a palace. Fortifications were started here under Salah al-Dln in the sixth/twelfth 
century, with various rulers and dynasties adding to the complex over the next 
seven hundred years. Running behind the Citadel are the steep Muqattam hills, 
which mark the eastern limit of premodern Cairo. To the north and the south of 
the Citadel, along the base of the Muqattam range are the vast cemeteries known 
as “al-Qarafa.” A modern walking guide describes these parts of the city: 

Each cemetery is a true necropolis, a city of the dead, once organically 
joined but today severed by the modern highway of Salah Salim; but 
they are also areas of very lively expressions of life. Surrounding the 
tombs of sultans and amirs are thousands of family burial plots. Mostly 
these are courtyards, open and closed, containing cenotaphs and burial 
rooms. On Thursday evenings and Fridays, and on major feast days, 
members of the family, particularly women, come to the cemeteries 
to visit the dead. This has always been considered a pleasurable 
excursion. Today one can still see peasant carts rumbling through the 
town, loaded with women in black milayas, with blankets, cooking 
utensils and comestibles, headed for the cemetery. Others will aready 
be there, seated in groups, picnicking among the grave markers . 1 
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Deep into the Southern Cemetery, east of the mausoleum of Imam Shafi‘1 (d. 
205/820), with a bit of searching, one finds the shrine-mosque of the Wafa’ 
family. As Cairene monuments go, it is not a remarkable complex. A humble 
minaret stands on the west side of the entrance to the mosque. Yet upon enter- 
ing, one is struck by the fact that it contains a good number of graves. It is clear 
that this eighteenth-century mosque has been built over what was originally a 
family burial plot. In the center are the graves of Muhammad Wafa’ (d. 
765/1363) and his son ‘All (d. 807/1405), under marble cenotaphs decorated as 
a typical medieval Egyptian shrine. These men were revered as saints in their 
own lifetimes, founded their own sufi order, and contributed to the heritage of 
Islamic mystical philosophy. In order to explore their contribution, we must 
travel across the city to the library of al-Azhar University. Here we find manu- 
script copies of their writings — some existing nowhere else. These writings will 
be the subject of our study. 

The present work, as I hope the title has made clear, is not a survey of the 
concept of ‘sanctity’ throughout all of medieval Islamic thought. Beyond noting 
the essentials of the idea in an introductory fashion, I will restrict our investi- 
gation to the writings of Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’, to their direct intellectual 
influences and their immediate milieu. Briefly, our concern in this book will be 
to answer as best we can the following questions: How did these mystical thinkers 
understand sanctity? Upon what ideas from the Islamic tradition did they rely? 
and What contribution did they in turn make to this tradition? In the course of 
our exploration, however, the scope at times will appear much wider, taking in 
related issues from philosophy, theology, and social history. 

Before exploring the idea of sainthood itself we must first set out the his- 
torical parameters and landmarks of the Islamic mystical tradition, particularly 
the elements that will be relevant to our study. We begin by noting that the foun- 
dational document of the Islamic religion, the Qur’an, provides little explicit 
treatment of mystical themes. In the later chapters of this study we shall discuss 
the story of Moses and al-Khadir, which is probably the closest the Qur’an 
comes to treating the concept of ‘sainthood’. Another significant passage, but 
in this instance largely symbolic, is the Parable of the Niche of Light (24:35): 

Allah is the Light of the heavens and the earth. The parable of His 
Light is as if there were a Niche, and within it a Lamp; the Lamp is 
enclosed in Glass; the glass as it were a brilliant star: Lit from a 
blessed Tree, an Olive, neither of the East nor the West, whose Oil is 
well-nigh Luminous. Though fire scarce touched it: Light upon Light! 
Allah doth set forth Parables for men: and Allah doth know all things. 2 

The symbol of light will later be picked up by various mystical thinkers, the 
most prominent being the theologian al-Ghazall (d. 505/1111) and the philoso- 
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pher al-Suhrawardl al-Maqtul (d. 587/1 191). 3 Parables notwithstanding, it 
would be difficult to find in the Qur’anic text anything approaching a sustained 
mystical doctrine. 4 Islamic mysticism would instead be forced to seize upon 
various passages and through creative interpretations use them as vehicles for 
futher speculation. Specific examples of mystical scriptural exegesis ( tafslr ) are 
too many to mention, but one Qur’anic passage — alluding to a night journey by 
the Prophet — came to play an important role in most later schools of mystical 
thought. This is the story of the Mi ‘raj, an ascent through the seven heavens 
leading ultimately to contact with God. The scriptural basis for this story is the 
following: 

Glory to [Allah] Who did take His Servant for a Journey by night from 
the Sacred Mosque, whose precincts We did bless — in order that We 
might show him some of Our Signs: for He is the One Who heareth 
and seeth [all things]. (17:1) 

For indeed he [Muhammad] saw him [Gabriel] at a second descent, 
near the Lote-tree, beyond which none may pass: Near it is the Garden 
of Abode. Behold, the Lote-tree was shrouded (In mystery unspeak- 
able!). [His] sight never swerved, nor did it go wrong! For truly did he 
see, of the signs of his Lord, the Greatest! (53:13-18) 

From this scant account, the hadith literature developed an elaborate tale of 
Muhammad being transported from Mecca to Jerusalem, by a mythical beast, 
and from there led upward through the seven heavens, meeting various prophets 
along the way. The account usually concludes with Muhammad’s negotiations 
with God concerning the number of daily prayers encumbant upon his new reli- 
gious community. 5 The theme of Mi ‘raj was later taken up by the mystics al- 
Bastaml (d. 261/875) and lbn ‘Arab! (d. 638/1240), who recorded their own 
Heavenly ascensions. 6 Later, we shall also see that these heavens and prophets 
reappear in the writings of Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’ , though interpreted in a 
novel way. 

The earliest doctrinal developments of the Islamic community — despite 
the accounts of the hadith literature — are largely beyond historical reconstruc- 
tion. This is true also for the mystical tradition, the reconstruction of which 
is only possible from about one hundred years after the Prophet’s death. Here, 
in the shadow of the great pious ascetic and theologian Hasan al-Basrl (d. 
110/728), and the early ShIT imams, particularly Ja'far al-Sadiq (d. 145/765), 
various spiritual movements developed. A tradition of ethical self-reflection, 
with the aim of controlling vanity and pride, developed with the Iraqi moral- 
ist al-Muhasibl (d. 243/857). 7 Other essential early thinkers were Abl Yazld 
al-Bastaml, who seems to have been the first to develop the concept of ‘fana” 
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(the mystic soul passing away into God) and the tradition of shatahat (ecstatic 
utterances), 8 and Abu al-Qasim al-Junayd (d. 297/909), the representative of a 
more sober approach to mystical experience and language. 9 A particularly 
important contribution was made by Sahl al-Tustari (d. 283/896), who among 
other things advanced the idea of the Light of the prophet Muhammad as a uni- 
versal spiritual reality. 10 This idea had also been touched upon earlier by Ja'far 
al-Sadiq. 11 

Although the essential theological tenets of Islamic belief remained 
unchallenged, there does appear to have been a distinct shift within the mysti- 
cal tradition from about the turn of the third/nineth century. A survey of the 
extant literature of the earlier “classical” era shows a distinct lack of interest in 
what we would call either “philosophical” or “metaphysical” issues. In con- 
trast, by the seventh/thirteenth century the medieval movement — known then 
universally as “sufism” — had fully embraced metaphysics. 12 Significant also 
was a shift in the understanding of the transmission of mystical knowledge. The 
fifth/eleventh century roughly divides the period of the “training shaykh” from 
that of the “teaching shaykh.” 13 Distinction between these two pedagogical 
models, while never airtight, is based on the former as a simple transmitter of 
sufi wisdom, with the latter explicitly functioning as a spiritual guide to the 
adepts under his direction. This shift signaled a new theoretical dimmension 
that was to parallel the transformative spiritual exercises meted out to adepts. 14 

The term sufi itself, designating a Muslim mystic, appeared in the late sec- 
ond/eighth century in Kufa, Iraq; but beyond followers who gathered around 
certain prominent teachers, it is difficult to identify any distinct organizational 
basis for sufism. The properly sufi institutions known variously as “ tekkes ,” 
“ribats,” “khanqahs” and “zawiyas,” appeared from the turn of the fourth/tenth 
century throughout most regions of the Islamic world. 

An early controversy that was to define the future direction of mainstream 
sufism took place in the regions of Khurasan (Central Asia) and Iraq. The issue 
at hand was how to treat the nafs (lower soul). Early ascetic practices had con- 
cerned themselves with renunciation, aiming to control the appetites of the 
lower self, which were understood to hamper one’s approach to the divine. 15 
One form this self-discipline took was the school of Muhammad ibn Karram 
(d. 255/869), called the “Karramiyya.” Typically, this was an overt asceticism, 
which saw renunciation almost as a social ethic. 16 Distinct from this was the 
position on the nafs (lower soul) taken by the Malamatiyya, a group that held 
that public diplay of renunciation was itself a pandering to the lower soul’s 
appetite for recognition. 17 Instead, the Malamatiyya sought to control the nafs 
while out of the public eye, or even by evoking censure. This movement did 
meet with some success and would reappear in various forms in later centuries. 18 
In turn, the ascetics and the Malamatiyya were opposed by Abu al-Haklm al- 
Tirmidhl (d. between 295/905 and 300/910). His approach was one that sought 
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to transcend the lower soul by developing the mystical perspicacity of the 
believing heart. This “seeing” heart transforms the negative, selfish character of 
the nafs into a positive one, which thus encourages the seeking and fearing of 
God. This strategy aimed at abandoning the nafs, rather than obsessing over its 
control and humiliation. 19 

We cannot here do justice to all the developments within the mystical tra- 
dition, but one set of philosophical concepts must be mentioned. This is the 
Neoplatonic tradition, which came to be incorporated into the mainstream mys- 
tical tradition in the centuries following the death of Ibn Slna, its greatest expo- 
nent. 20 Although Neoplatonism had always been an essential element of the the- 
ology of the Isma'TlI ShT'Is, it had not become central for the early mystics. It 
was not until the early medieval period that sufism began to express itself using 
a Neoplatonic vocabulary. This system, first elaborated by the Greco-Egyptian 
Plotinus (d. 210 a.d.), was rather different from what was to become the Qur’anic 
worldview in that it described God as a distant Necessary Being, which in con- 
templating Itself, gives rise to the First Intellect. This emanation continues in 
stages, producing the heavenly spheres and ultimately the Active Intellect ( al - 
‘ aql al-fa“al ), which provides the forms for all the material world. From the 
perspective of the individual here below, the highest goal is to develop one’s 
imaginative faculty to the point where it can reach the Active Intellect directly, 
thus gaining access to its complete store of intelligible forms. This is how, for 
example, prophecy and miracles are possible. 21 We shall see later in our study 
of sainthood that Neoplatonic structures are behind much of what is proposed. 

Brief mention must be made here of the most important institutional devel- 
opment in the sufi tradition, that of the tariqa (order or brotherhood). 22 From the 
midsixth/twelfth century orders developed, each being based on the teachings 
and spiritual authority of an eponymous saintly founder. They were distinct 
organizations, each with its own devotional rituals (e.g., dhikr, du‘a), spiritual 
disciplines (e.g., khalwa , muraqaba ), spiritual lineage ( isnad ), location ( zawiya , 
khanqdh, ribat, tekke ), and mystical literature (poetic, hagiographical, and doc- 
trinal). The exclusive nature of these orders made them different from the earli- 
er forms of association among sufis. A great number have appeared throughout 
the Islamic world, the most succcessful being derived from ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jllanl (d. 561/1166) (al-Qadiriyya), ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Suhrawardl (d. 563/1167) 
(al-Suhrawardiyya), Ahmad al-Rifa‘I (d. 571/1175) (al-Rifa‘iyya), Abu al- 
Hasan al-Shadhill (d. 658/1258) (al-Shadhiliyya), and Jalal al-Dln RumI (d. 
672/1273) (al-Mawlawiyya). Most orders appearing after the eigth/fourteenth 
century are branches of one of these original five. 

As for the concept of ‘sanctity’ itself, we may say generally that its vocab- 
ulary has a scriptural basis. We find the word walaya used in the Qur’an twice. 
Of a wealthy man, a nonbeliever, who has lost his riches, we read, “The only 
protection comes from Allah ( al-walaya li-Lldh ), the True One” (18:44). In Surat 
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al-Anfal (8:72) we read, “As to those who believed but came not into exile; You 
owe no duty of protection ( walaya ) to them until they come into exile.” In the 
first example, walaya is divine authority, while in the second it represents the 
ties of allegiance between believers. As for the term wall (one who gives or 
receives walaya ), it is mentioned more than one hundred times in the Qur’an, 
meaning “patron,” “protector” (divine or otherwise), “friend,” and “ally.” The 
terms awliyd’ Allah (10:62), the “friends or saints of God,” and their opposite, 
the awliyd’ al-Shaytan (4:76), also appear. 23 

Of course these terms cannot be said to have carried the identical meaning 
at the time of the Prophet as they would in the medieval or even classical peri- 
ods. As will be seen below, the concept of sanctity has its own history of devel- 
opment. Nevertheless, the semantic shifts in the history of religious thought 
should not be seen as complete breaks. Michel Chodkiewicz points out that one 
must not make a too rigid distinction between Qur’anic sanctity and that of the 
classical period. He suggests that in addition to the terms wall and walaya the 
Qur’an (56:10-11, 88 — 89) also uses terms such as ashab al-yamln (compan- 
ions of God’s right side) and muqarrabun (those close to God) in order to 
communicate the full range of the concept of sanctity. 24 

It was with the great figures of classical mystical thought, such as Hasan 
al-Basri, Hakim al-Tirmidhl, al-Bastaml, and Sahl al-Tustarl that the funda- 
mental notions of sancitity were fleshed out. These developments and elabora- 
tions continued throughout the Middle Ages, where they were taken up rather 
dramatically by Ibn ‘Arab! (d. 638/1240). In the ShTI world, the doctrine of the 
Imams can be seen as embodying the essentials of walaya as it existed in Sunni 
circles, or one might understand it at least as serving much the same function. 
Regardless of how one positions the idea of walaya in ShT'ism. it is remarkable 
how great an impact the writings of Ibn ‘ArabI made in those circles. It seems 
that in Ibn ‘Arabl’s doctrine of walaya both the Shl‘1 and Sunni esoteric tradi- 
tions were able to find a conception that spoke to them. 25 We shall present a 
substantial discussion of Ibn ‘ArabI in our first chapter. 

* 

In the study that follows, the early development of sufism will not be 
addressed; neither will our focus be the origins of the mystical tradition. It is 
hoped, however, that a contribution will be made to the history of the religious 
thought of the Middle Ages. 26 In short, this research explores the development 
of the concept of ‘sainthood’, after Ibn ‘ArabI (al-Shaykh al-Akbar), and specif- 
ically in Egypt. While much has been written on Ibn ‘ArabI, little scholarly 
effort has been put into exploring those who came after him. The Wafa’iyya are 
important in this post-Ibn ‘ArabI world. They were not commentators on the 
shaykh’s works, nor were they popularizers of his thought, instead they took in 
his teachings, digested them, and turned to work out their own observations and 
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understandings of the mystical universe. To do this, they employed the lan- 
guage and doctrines taught them by Ibn ‘Arab!. The Akbarian corpus was not a 
passive object of study for Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’, rather, having taken it 
to heart, they used it as a vehicle for their own mystical speculations on saint- 
hood and other topics including the nature of existence itself. 

The first chapter of this study will survey the various doctrines of walaya as 
developed by al-Tirmidhl and Ibn ‘Arabl. From this we isolate a number of mod- 
els, which are used for comparative purposes throughout the rest of the study. 
Although we also touch briefly on a number of other figures, many avenues of 
research on this subject remain open. The second chapter turns to the other tradi- 
tion in which the Wafa’iyya had roots, that of the early Shadhiliyya sufi order. 
Here we introduce the central figures and attempt to outline a general theory of 
sanctity. In this section we introduce the unexplored writings of Muhammad 
Wafa’s teacher Ibn Bakhila. The third chapter is a historical exploration of the 
practices and development of this unusual sufi order and the vicissitudes of the 
Wafa’ family in Cairo. The following chapter takes up the writings of Muham- 
mad and ‘All Wafa’. Since more than twenty-eight titles are attributed to them — 
with almost all remaining in manuscript form — I have tried to present a basic 
account of the contents of each. The most important categories of these writings 
are poetry and mystical treatises. It should be noted that beyond our study of 
sanctity, these new sources offer an abundance of material for further study. 
The fifth chapter turns to Muhammad Wafa’s theory of sainthood. In the course 
of this analysis a number of related topics are addressed, such as the nature of 
God and existence, the levels of creation, and the spiritual abilities of humanity. 
In the last chapter we find many of the same themes we encountered with 
Muhammad in the fifth chapter. Here ‘All Wafa’ follows his father in approach 
and concern, but clearly he has original contributions to make in a number of 
places. His expansion on the theory of the Seal of Saints, and his dramatic ver- 
sion of the centenarian “Renewer of Religion” make for exciting reading. 

This book is thus concerned with the Wafa’s and their mystical philoso- 
phy — particularly their theory of sanctity. Understanding the significance of 
Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’ would be impossible without stopping to consider 
what for them was a central issue. By following them in their intellectual con- 
cerns we are not only given a better sense of their worldview, but we are also 
allowed to dig deepest, as it were, where the ground is most fertile. Although 
research into other elements of Wafa’ thought and practice would certainly 
yield interesting results, by taking up walaya as the central theme of our study 
it seems fair to claim that we are following the strengths of the authors. From 
an individual perspective, we shall see that for both Muhammad and ‘All the 
nature of sainthood had implications for their own identitiy. The father defined 
himself, at critical moments in both his writings and his public life, through his 
discourse on sanctity. The son’s presentation of his father relied substantially on 
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this same discourse. Yet not only did ‘All argue for his father’s sanctity, but his 
own self-identification became wrapped up in the same issues. We shall see 
how ‘All struggles to find a place for himself behind his father in the pantheon 
of saints. Beyond this concern with self-identification, an argument for rele- 
vance can also be made with regard to this book being focussed on walaya. In 
the chapters below it will become clear that the theory of sanctity serves well 
as a ground for comparison with other thinkers. Much of the relevance of the 
Wafa’s is to be found in their treatment of what at their time was a central issue 
in Islamic mystical thought. In order to situate them within their intellectual 
sufi milieu, we must find points for comparison, and the theory of sanctity 
serves us well here. Finally, approaching the universe of the Wafa’s principally 
via the concept of sanctity does not exclude other aspects of their thought. This 
exploration will take us through a variety of mystical themes and issues, all of 
which are important and worthy of attention. These elements touch on the 
nature of being and mystical knowing, and form the matrix that anchors the 
Wafa’ theory of sainthood. 


Chapter 1 


Tirmidhi, Ibn c Arabi, and Others on Sanctity 


TirmidhI on Walaya 

The earliest thinker to systematically address the subject of sanctity was al- 
Haklm al-Tirmidhl (d. cir. 300/910). 1 Of course he was not the only thinker to 
discuss saints and sainthood; two Iraqi contemporaries, al-Kharraz (d. 286/899) 
and Ibn Abl al-Dunya (d. 281/894), also reflected on the subject. 2 Their work 
however, did not approach that of Tirmidhi in coherence or sophistication. 3 
One eleventh-century writer tells us that there were even earlier books written 
on sainthood, but that these have been lost. 4 These books may have been simple 
compilations of sayings by sufi masters on the subject, or thematic collections 
of ahadith, or perhaps something more discursive. Since these sources may 
never be recovered, we might never be fully able to assess the originality of 
Tirmidhl’s contribution to this field. Nevertheless, in his Kitab khatm al-awliyd, 
(or Kitab slrat al-awliyd ) 5 Tirmidhi presents us with the earliest coherent doc- 
trine of walaya. In light of what we do know was being written at the same 
time on the subject, and even later, this book is truly impressive in its detail 
and creativity. 

Tirmidhi was probably the most prolific writer on mystical topics of his 
time. Beyond the Kitab khatm al-awliyd, there are a number of works pertain- 
ing to walaya that await analysis. 6 In spite of his contribution to Islamic mysti- 
cism, Tirmidhi has always been somewhat on the periphery of the tradition. 
Regarding the history of his doctrine of sanctity, it is clear that from the time of 
his death at the end of the third/nineth century, up into the seventh/thirteenth, 
there is almost no mention made of it. As we shall see below, however, there 
were some criticisms of certain sufi doctrines that are described as privileging 
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sainthood over prophecy. We cannot be completely certain, but in most cases it 
seems fair to suspect that these are criticisms of Tirmidhf s teaching that the 
sainthood of the Prophet is in one way superior to his prophecy. We shall dis- 
cuss this doctrine in some detail below. Historically, Tirmidhl’s doctrine of 
walaya (more particularly his theory of the Seal of saints — khatm al-awliya ’) 
finally made its way into currency with the attention given it by Ibn ‘Arab! in 
the midseventh/thirteenth century. It is also of note that al-Shadhill — who 
probably had not read Ibn ‘Arab! — held Kitab khatm al-awliya in high regard 
and read it with his inner circle of followers (see chapter 2). 

Another factor in Tirmidhl’s relative obscurity was the fact that he was an 
“Easterner,” that is, he was from Tirmidh, south of Samarqand, in present-day 
Uzbekistan, as opposed to the dominant center of Baghdad. Little is known of 
the details of his life, including his education. Of particular interest to our sub- 
ject at hand is the religious milieu of Khurasan. It seems that TirmidhI partici- 
pated in the spiritual debates of his time. By the end of the third/nineth century 
the asceticism ( zuhd ) that had dominated the early devotional landscape, in 
Khurasan and elsewhere, had largely been displaced by the Malamatiyya 
movement (established in Nishapur by Hamdun al-Qassar d. 271/884). This 
movement stressed malamat al-nafs, subjecting the lower-self, or ego, to blame 
with the intention of diminishing it. 7 Although the debates of the time have left 
little record of themselves, there do exist letters from TirmidhI in which he crit- 
icizes the Malamatiyya. 8 In general, he objects to the great attention this group 
devotes to their nafs and accuses them of underestimating the role of faith in 
spiritual development. Another important school of the time in Nishapur was 
the ascetic-minded Karramiyya, established by Muhammad Ibn Karram (d. 
255/869). 9 Undoubtedly, TirmidhI would have disapproved of their emphasis 
on asceticism, but he seems to have made no direct mention of them. 

With regard to his theory of walaya , TirmidhI presents a novel understanding 
of a number of elements. First, he distinguishes between the divine communi- 
cation to the prophet and that to the saint. The general theological position is 
that a prophet is inspired by wahy and that a saint is inspired by ilham. Tir- 
midhI elaborates on this, adding that revelation reaches the prophet as God’s 
kalam (speech) and the saints as God’s hadith (speech). 10 

The difference between prophethood and [sainthood] is that prophet- 
hood consists of speech (kalam) which detaches itself from God as 
revelation (wahy), and it is accompanied by a spirit (riih) from God. 
Revelation comes to an end and God seals it with the spirit and the 
spirit causes (a prophet) to accept it. 11 Moreover, this must be accepted 
as true. If anyone were to reject it, he would be an infidel because he 
would have rejected the word (kalam) of God. As for the one pos- 
sessed of [sainthood] — God is in charge of the speech (hadith) (he 
hears) 12 from the celestial treasure chambers, and God causes it to 
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reach him. Thus he receives supernatural speech [hadith], This super- 
natural speech detaches itself from God [and reaches the saint] by 
means of a tongue [of truth], and accompanying supernatural speech 
(hadith) is God-inspired peace of mind ( sakina ) 13 which occurs in the 
heart of the man drawn to God [majdhub]. 14 

So the saints have their own connection to the divine, distinct from that of the 
prophets. It is also mentioned that the message received by the prophet may 
not be rejected by the believer. Tirmidhl mentions in a following passage that 
the speech received by the saint is useful, but its acceptance is not obligatory 
for the believer. He says that “if anyone rejects it, he is not an infidel. And yet 
in rejecting it, he will suffer failure and undergo evil consequences, and his 
heart will be confounded .” 15 It is later explained why ignoring the saint who 
has received hadith is a bad idea. 

As for the man who hears [hadith], the [hadith] he hears is divine 
support and an increase of awareness with regard to the Holy Law of 
the messenger Jl ^ sjlj } j_,b d When he [the saint] 
dispenses that awareness to the servants of God, this is a means and a 
direction to God which he [the saint] disposes over. Whoever rejects 
him [the saint] loses his blessing [ baraka ] and his light, for this is a 
matter of a righteous guide who points the way to God . 16 

Here we see Tirmidhl laying out the distinction between the authority of 
prophecy and that of sainthood . 17 Both are of divine inspiration, and the lower 
assists in understanding the Law brought by prophecy, but the authority of 
sainthood is not binding upon the believing community. This is a significant 
point, which will be taken up later by Ibn ‘Arabi and also the early Shad- 
hiliyya. The epistemology of walaya is thus twofold. Mystical knowledge 
entails not only an understanding of spiritual realities (e.g., experience of the 
divine, merging of the self with the eternal, etc.), but it also bestows insight 
into the seemingly more mundane reality of God’s Law on earth . 18 

In addition to this distinction between prophecy and walaya, Tirmidhl 
also describes two grades of sainthood. As in the distinction between walaya 
and nubuwwa, this difference hinges on modes of communication from the 
Divine. There are those saints, mentioned above, who receive hadith, and 
there are those who only converse ( yunajuna ) with God. Tirmidhl’s unknown 
interviewer asks, “You have described the difference between the prophet 
and those who receive hadith. What then are the other saints like?” He answers 
as follows: 

The people of the Way converse [with God], while those who 

receive hadith are thus informed I explained this hadith to 
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you earlier. Converstation [with God], on the other hand is a gift 
( ‘ata ’). The recipient receives utterances ( maqalat ) in the form of 
light as if someone were saying this or that to him. But with these 
utterances are neither . . . the Spirit [by which the prophets are 
informed], nor the God-inspired peace of mind [found in those who 
receive hadlth ]. Thus, the recipient experiences doubt and is not sure 
whether the Enemy (Satan) is in some way associated with it or 
whether the lower soul, with its deception and cunning wiles, is min- 
gled in it . 19 

Like the greater, this lesser sainthood is of divine origin, but without the God- 
inspired saklna to accompany it, its bearer is unsure. One who holds the lesser 
sainthood is informed by “utterances,” in contrast to the superior communica- 
tion, which would have been by hadlth. This “conversation” with God is not 
confirmed by the accompanying form of Spirit known as saklna. These lesser 
saints, because they cannot be sure of their communications, are thus not able 
to offer the guidance in matters of Law that their superiors can. 

The following hierarchy is established. At bottom is the class of monothe- 
ists made up of the pious ( ‘ubbad ), the ascetics ( zuhhad ), 20 and so on. Then 
there is the first level of saints, those whose dialogue with God is left uncon- 
firmed either by saklna or by the divine Spirit. This is followed by the higher 
saints, whose hadlth is confirmed; and finally there is the level of the 
prophets/messengers, whose kaldm is confirmed by the Spirit. TirmidhI, in his 
description of this hierarchy, also presents a cumulative relationship between 
the levels. In other words, the powers of the lower levels are included in those 
of the higher. “The muhaddath receives hadlth, and firasa (clairvoyance), and 
ilham (inspiration) and truthfulness. The prophet has all this as well as 
prophethood, and in turn the messenger has all this and messengerhood. The 
others from among the saints (i.e. those of najwa and the maqalat) have only 
firasa, ilham, and truthfulness .” 21 Thus, although the mode of divine communi- 
cation at each of the three levels is distinct — at least in name — each one leads 
to its superior, with the highest level encompassing the two lower. It is interest- 
ing to note the phenomenological element here in TirmidhI’s epistemology. An 
essential element of higher communication with God is the accompanying Spirit: 
the ruh for the prophets and the saklna for the higher saints. This Spirit is so 
important that without either form of it, even though one may be receiving divine 
communication, one is not qualified to interpret the Law or to guide souls. 

The picture becomes less clear, however, when we introduce another of 
TirmidhI’s novel ideas. This is his second typology of saints. Although we 
noted above his distinction between those saints who receive saklna and those 
who do not, this typology is quite distinct. In this scheme the superior saint is 
called the “true saint of God” (lL» aJJI J.), and the inferior is the “saint of what 
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is due to God” (dJI J 3 ). 12 The latter is presented as a holy man who controls 

his lower self by a discipline of piety and correct behavior. Through these 
efforts he puts himself in a position to receive the mercy of God ( rahma ), 
which will raise him to a place near God. In contrast, the “true saint of God” is 
raised to the divine presence by God’s generosity (jud ). We read, 

For the first of them [walaya] comes forth through divine compassion 
(rahma), and God takes it upon Himself to transport him in one 
instant from the House of Grandeur to the place of divine proximity 
[maqam al-qurba ]. For the second of them [walaya] comes forth 
through divine generosity (jud), and God takes it upon Himself to 
transport him in a single instant from the place of divine proximity 
through one realm after another to the Possessor of sovereignty. 23 

This model of the levels of sainthood follows the system of cumulative walaya 
described earlier. Here, the superior figure has mastered the level reached by 
the lesser 24 (i.e., reaching the maqam al-qurba), but for him this is only the 
first step. His final stage is reached once divine generosity has taken him to 
the next level. In this model, against the ascetics and Malamatiyya, we see 
Tirmidhl again prioritizing divine election over individual effort. That is to say, 
spiritual discipline is only a first step in the ascent to God. 

Another important element in TirmidhI’s theory of sanctity is the assem- 
bly (dlwan) of saints. He is certainly not the first to describe this assembly, 
since versions of it are mentioned in the hadith literature. One tradition, 
known as the “hadith of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'ud” describes the assembly of 
356 saints: 300 are “on the heart of’ Adam, 40 on that of Moses (or Noah), 7 
on Abraham, 5 (or 4) on the angel Gabriel, 3 on Michael, and 1 on the heart of 
Israfil, the angel of resurrection. When one of them dies, one below takes his 
place. The single one is commonly called “ qutb ” (pole) or “ ghawth ” (rescue), 
with the abdal (replacements) (either 40 or 7) and siddlqiin (sincere) referring 
either to a class or to saints in general. 25 The idea of an assembly of 40 saints 
certainly predates Islam. Goldziher points to the 40 martyrs of Sebastian as a 
precedent. 26 The Qur’an mentions the number 40 for the most part in relation 
to Moses. 27 

This assembly, according to Tirmidhl and later Muslim thinkers, plays an 
important role in the preservation of life here on earth. In one passage he says, 
“These forty are the guarantee of protection for the (Muslim) community. 
Through them the earth exists and through them the people pray for rain. 
When they die, the community will suffer what it has been threatened with.” 28 
So the assembly of saints seems to play an intercessory role for the commu- 
nity. Elsewhere, Tirmidhl describes the end of the rule of the assembly of forty 
and the subsequent rise of the Seal of saints. 
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Then when God took his Prophet unto Him, He caused forty strictly 
faithful men ( siddlqun ) to emerge in His community. Through them 
the earth exists, and they are the people of His house and His family. 
Whenever one of them dies, another follows after him and occupies 
his position, and so it will continue until their number is exhausted 
and the time comes for the world to end. Then God will send a [saint] 
whom He has chosen and elected... and He will bestow on him every- 
thing he has bestowed upon the [other saints] but He will distinguish 
him with the Seal [of Sainthood] with God ( khatim al-waldya). And 
he will be God’s proof (hujjat Allah) against all other [saints] on the 
Day of Judgement. By means of this Seal he will possess the sincerity 
of [sainthood] with God, the same way that Muhammad possessed 
the sincerity of prophethood . 29 

Here we have first a restatement of the dependence of the world upon the forty. 
The existence of the community seems to be tied to prophetic revelation and 
saintly inspiration. The time Muhammad was on earth has ended — and thus so 
has prophetic revelation; the community is then sustained for a period by the 
forty. TirmidhI does not elaborate on these forty, rather his primary concern 
seems to be their Seal. This figure, at the end of the above passage, has his role 
explicitly compared to that of Muhammad, the Seal of the prophets. With this 
figure TirmidhI provides us with a third level of saint. Not only is this Seal of 
sainthood superior, but he also has an apocalyptic function. We are told that 
when these forty die, the community will “suffer what it has been threatened 
with,” that is, divine judgment and retribution — judgment day. The Seal will 
appear at the end of time. 

The spiritual authority of this Seal is based first on his passing through 
God’s attributes and reaching the divine essence. TirmidhI says, 

[In the realm of each divine name] there is an assembly of intimate 
converse ( najwa ) and gifts of honour for the people of that realm. 
And there God has made stations for the hearts of His chosen few. 
They are the ones who go forward from the place [of divine proxim- 
ity] to God’s realm. Many [a saint] has his station in God’s first realm 
. . . and many [have] advanced to a station in the second, third or 
fourth realm of God. And whenever [one] advances to another realm, 
the name of that realm is bestowed on him until he is such that he has 
advanced through all these realms to the realm of Unicity and Single- 
ness ( mulk al-wahdaniyya al-fardiyya ) . . . He is the chief [sayyid] of 
the [saints of God] and he possesses the seal of [sainthood] from his 
Lord ... He has reached God’s interior [batin ]. 30 
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Thus, the Seal has access to the most intimate contact with God. Tirmidhl then 
raises the question of the relationship between this sainthood and prophethood. 
In describing the Seal he says, “He is very close [in rank] to the prophets, in 
fact he has almost attained their status” 31 and describes him as drawing on the 
treasure chambers of the prophets. Tirmidhl concludes, “Indeed, the covering 
has been removed for him from the stations of the prophets, and from their 
ranks, and from their gifts and their rare presents.” Elaborating on this relation- 
ship between the Seal and prophethood, Tirmidhl describes the levels of partic- 
ipation in nubuwwa accorded to the various levels of walaya. He writes, 
“[T]here are ranks amongst those drawn to God ( majdhubun ) and those who 
hear ( hadlth ). Some of them have been given one-third of prophethood, while 
others have been given half, and others still have been given more. But the 
most highly endowed in this respect is the one who possesses the Seal of 
(Sainthood).” 32 Thus, we see that the boundary between the greatest saint and 
the realm of prophecy is rather flexible. This final saint, although he does not 
function as a prophet, in some way can access prophethood. 

It is also striking to note the parallels Tirmidhl draws between the Seal and 
the prophet Muhammad. He describes the Prophet thus: 

The first thing God thought was the thought of Muhammad . . . Then 
he was the first, on the [Well-guarded] Tablet ( lawh ). Then he was the 
first in the covenant with God ( mithaq ) ... He will be the first to whom 
God speaks ( khitab ). He will be the first to go before God ( wifada ) and 
the first to practice intercession ( shafa'a). 33 

Later on, Tirmidhl describes the Seal of saints: 

This [saint, the Seal,] was what God thought of first in the primal 
beginning . . . Then he was the first on the [Well-guarded] Tablet, then 
the first in the Covenant {mithaq). And then he will be the first on the 
Day of Congregation [of the dead] (yawm al-mahshar), then he will 
be the first whom God will address (khitab), then the first to go before 
God (wifada), then the first to undertake intercession (shafa'a). 34 

Further, in an earlier passage, Tirmidhl mentions that the Seal’s position 
among the saints is like that of Muhammad among the prophets. 

This model of walaya is rather simple. Just as there were prophets before 
Muhammad, there are saints before the Seal; and just as Muhammad was the 
completion of the era of prophecy, the Seal of saints is the completion of the age 
of sanctity. Although the Qur’an distinguishes between the prophets (17:55), it 
praises those who make no distinctions between them (2:136). However, the 
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Qur’an does mention Muhammad specifically as the khatam al-nabiyin (33:40), 
a title that was taken up by hadith scholars in an effort to portray Muhammad as 
the superior, rather than simply the final, prophet. 35 Regarding Tirmidhl’s doc- 
trine of the Seal of sainthood, it is clear that it reflects the ideas of both final and 
superior. Our discussions above have shown that the Seal of saints is both last 
of the saints and also best. In Ibn ‘Arabl’s model of walaya, as will be seen 
below, there must be more than one Seal of walaya since there is more than one 
kind of walaya. Ibn ‘Arab! will also elaborate greatly on the cumulative rela- 
tionship mentioned by TirmidhI in his description of the prophet having his 
prophecy in addition to all that the saint has. 


Sahl Tustarl on Walaya 

An important contemporary of Tirmidhl’s was Sahl Tustarl (d. 283/896). 
Although he did not influence the understanding of walaya to the degree Tir- 
midhI did, and as we shall see he was probably not read by the Shadhiliyya or 
the Wafa’iyya, he did have some interesting things to say about sanctity. 

As TirmidhI has noted, walaya endows its holder with a unique under- 
standing of the Law — but this understanding is not authoritative. In a similar 
vein Tustarl claims that the mystical understanding of the Qur’an granted to 
the saints provides guidance to the community in both the exoteric and esoteric 
aspects of scripture. 36 He also describes the categories of saints in the dlwan. 
He claims to have met the one thousand five hundred sincere ones (siddiquri), 
and among them the forty substitutes ( budala ’) and the seven pegs (aw tad). 
These classes will become very elaborate three and a half centuries later with 
Ibn 'Arabl. 

In a novel discussion, Tustarl draws on the various forms of the root WLY to 
describe the relationship between saints and the prophet Muhammad. He writes, 

The walayat Allah (friendship with God) is the election (ikhtiydr) of 
one of whom He takes possession of (istawlahu). The walayat al-rasul 
(friendship with the prophet) is God’s notification of the Prophet that 
he is the wall al-mu’minln (friend of the faithful). Thus the Prophet is 
bound to be a friend ( yuwala ) of one whose friend is God ( man wala 
Allah)? 1 

Beyond this, Tustarl distinguishes between the himma (spiritual aspiration) 38 of 
the prophet and that of the saint. It is by this himma, which is clothed in lights, 
that the prophets reach the throne of God. In the case of the saints, their himma 
is clothed in robes of confirmation (ta’yid), and they may only approach the 
divine presence thanks to permit passes they have been given. 39 
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In what is certainly his greatest contribution to mystical thought, Tustarl 
elaborated on the idea of the Muhammadan Light as the first of God’s cre- 
ation. 40 The gnostic echoes are clear, yet this concept for later thinkers gave 
rise to the all-encompassing notion of the Muhammadan Reality. For Tustarl, 
this Muhammadan Light, in preexistence, is the source of the prophets and the 
elite mystics (the muradun versus the muridln). In preexistence they are derived 
from Muhammad, which explains their latent spiritual abilities when they are 
in creation. 41 


Lesser Treatments of Walaya 

Although TirmidhTs work on walaya presented a more or less coherent theory, 
and Tustarl had reflected seriously on the subject, most other early sufi thinkers 
seem to broach the topic only in passing. 42 They did not produce a theory of 
walaya per se. This fact should not surprise us since a quick look at almost any 
of the sufi literature of the classical period will show that sanctity itself is not a 
separate mystical theme or issue for discussion. Of course all mystical thought 
itself is predicated on some kind of sanctity; virtually all reflection on spiritual 
realities or spiritual discipline assumes a rapprochement with the divine. It may 
be said that whenever God is approached, sanctity becomes an issue. Never- 
theless, discussions of the details of a theory of walaya were not common. One 
interesting example is that of the Persian writer ‘All ibn ‘Uthman al-Jullabl al- 
Hujwlrl (d. 464/1071). In a wide-ranging survey of sufis and sufi doctrine, he 
says of Tirmidhl that “he was one of the religious leaders of his time and the 
author of many works on every branch of exoteric and esoteric science. His doc- 
trine was based on saintship ( walaya ), and he used to explain the true nature of 
saintship and the degrees of saints and the observance of the proper arrange- 
ment of their ranks.” 43 Despite this promising introduction, Hujwlrl’s account 
of Tirmidhl avoids any mention of the Seal of saints 44 This omission, in light 
of the high esteem in which Hujwlrl holds Tirmidhl, must have been the result 
of self-consorship. 

Although a coherent doctrine of walaya was rare among sufi masters before 
the seventh/thirteenth century, by the very nature of their spiritual concerns 
they all had something to say on the matter. Simple descriptions of the saints as 
God’s elect were common. One early writer of mystical exegesis was Ibn ‘Ata’ 
(d. 309/921). He interprets Surat al-Mulk (Q. 67:5) “We have adorned the lower 
heaven with lamps” as meaning “We have adorned the hearts of the saints with 
lights of gnosis (ma f nja).” 45 A simplified presentation of walaya is found in al- 
Kalabadhl’s well-known sufi manual Kitab al-ta‘arruf. Here he describes two 
quite rudimentary levels of sainthood. 
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The first is merely a departure from enmity, and in this sense is gen- 
eral to all believers; ... it is only to be regarded in a general sense, as 
in the phrase “The believer is the friend (wall) of God.” The second is 
a sainthood of peculiar election and choice . . . When a man possesses 
this, he is preserved from regarding himself, and therefore he does not 
fall into conceit;. . . He is saved from the faults inherent in human 
nature, although the stamp of humanity remains in him. . . Neverthe- 
less, he will not be divinely preserved from committing lesser or 
greater sins [versus a prophet]: but . . . repentance will be close at 
hand to him. 46 

Although al-Kalabadhl wrote some one hundred years after TirmidhI, it seems 
he never elaborated seriously on the nature of sainthood. 

Another significant figure in the history of sufi theory is al-Qushayri (d. 
465/1073). His Risala is probably the most widely cited work among subse- 
quent thinkers. Yet, here too we find an absence of teaching directly on walaya. 
Although he provides a short chapter on walaya in his Risala, he does not seem 
to add much to our understanding. In one passage he compares the passive to 
the active nature of walaya. He tells us, “The word “saint” has two meanings: in 
its passive sense it means he whom God takes care of (yatawalla) . . . and in its 
active sense it is he who takes care of God’s worship and piety.” 47 Further 
along, a discussion is provided of the saint being protected ( mahfuz ) from grave 
sins, as distinct from the prophet being infallible (ma‘sum). Turning to another 
important thinker, the Persian sufi Ruzbihan Baqll (d. 606/1209), it should be 
noted that he had a significant impact on Ibn ‘Arab! and other mystical theo- 
rizers. However, his own writings were much more concerned with accounts of 
his dramatic spiritual life than systematic expositions on the theory of walaya , 48 
It is interesting to note that Ghazall (d. 505/1111), in his Kimiya-i sa‘adat 
describes the divine knowledge available to both saints and prophets; this is 
Him laduni (knowledge from God’s presence). Although Ghazall does not elab- 
orate on walaya per se, it seems this kind of knowledge would be key in any 
understanding of sanctity. He also mentions that the common people may par- 
tially access this knowledge from God’s presence through their dreams. 49 This 
is not such a novel idea, however, since in the hadith literature dreams had 
been described as part of prophecy. Abu ‘Isa al-Tirmidhl and Ibn Hanbal both 
report the following: “Anas ibn Malik related: The messenger of Allah said: 
Mission ( risala ) and prophecy have come to an end and there will be no mes- 
senger or prophet after me. (Malik) said: This fell hard upon the people. (The 
Prophet) said: But the mubashshirdt (remain). They said: Oh messenger of 
Allah, what are the mubashshirdt ? He said: The dream of the Muslim. It is a 
part of prophecy.” 50 Al-Bukharl also mentions that “the dream of the believer is 
one of 46 parts of prophecy” (Sahih, Ahkam, 4). 
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One recurring issue among sufi theorists was that of the question of the 
superiority of the prophet over the saint. In his Kitab al-kashfwa al-bayan, al- 
Kharraz (d. 286/899) attacks some unnamed sufis for having placed the saints 
above the Prophet. He asserts instead that walaya existed before nubuwwa 
(prophecy), and that nubuwwa simply confers an additional superiority. 51 This 
criticism is echoed a century later by al-Sarraj (d. 378/988). He warns against 
those unnamed sufis who would situate walaya over nubuwwa. 52 There were a 
few early figures who were considered to have held this position, but conclusive 
documentation is lacking. Two in particular were al-Daranl (d. 215/830) and Ibn 
Abl al-Hawari (d. 246/860). 53 It is not clear at this point how we are to under- 
stand this accusation. The accusors, al-Kharraz and al-Sarraj, seem to be refer- 
ring to an established doctrine. The only substantive exposition of a walaya that 
might be seen to rival prophecy would be that of Tirmidhl. Elements, noted 
above, such as his claim that the Seal of saints receives a substantial portion of 
prophecy may have been enough to draw these accusations. We have also noted 
that Hujwlr! omitted the Seal of saints in his account of TirmidhI’s teaching. 
However, the target is not necessarily Tirmidhl, since Hujwlrl says, “Certain 
Shaykhs formerly composed books on this subject, but they became rare and 
soon disappeared.” 54 Perhaps an expressed priority of walaya over nubuwwa 
had been made by earlier mystics. 55 In a recent work G. Elmore has suggested 
that this issue was the cause celebre in debates of the tenth century. He sees the 
crucifixion of the extatic mystic al-Hallaj (d. 309/922) as marking the final vic- 
tory for the tenet of the superiority of the prophet. The centrality Elmore pro- 
poses for this issue is intriguing, but the fact that he presents his analysis as 
grounds for understanding Ibn ‘Arabl’s doctrine of the Seal of saints must make 
us wonder if things are actually this neat and tidy. The possibility must be held 
out, I believe, that this was not a doctrine actually held by anyone. It would not 
be the first case of phantom opponents in the history of Islamic thought (e.g., 
the Hashwiyya, the Hululiyya). 56 This issue requires further research, including 
a close rereading of the relevant ninth- and tenth-century texts. Because our dis- 
cussion here does not address this question, we shall leave this task to others. 


Walaya and ShPism 

The ShIT worldview has always hung on an understanding of walaya particular 
to it. Whatever the form taken, Ithna ‘Ashari (Twelver) or Isma'Tli, a central 
tenet of ShPism was recognition of the transfer of religious authority ( walaya ) 
from the prophet Muhammad to ‘All ibn Abl Talib (d. 41/661). This included 
both temporal authority, as leader of the community, and spiritual authority. 
Recognition of the ShPI Imams, who one after another took up this walaya, came 
to be a central tenet in the ShPI doctrine of salvation. 
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[AJccording to standard Shl‘1 doctrine, its major dogma insists that 
only the transfer of wilaya from Muhammad to ‘All and subsequent 
imams makes Islam the “perfect religion” (Sura 5:3). In fact, wilaya, 
as adherence to the imams and as recognition of their mission as the 
true “holders of the (divine) Command” (uli al-amr ) and the exclu- 
sive possessors of the true meaning of the Qur’an and the “knowledge 
of the hidden” ( ! ilm al-ghayb), remains the key to salvation, without 
which no pious act of obedience to God (UTa) is truly valid. It is for 
these reasons that wilaya, and not the profession of monotheism 
(tawhid) as in Sunni Islam, appears as the principal “pillar of Islam” 
in the classical collections of Shl‘1 traditions. 57 

This cycle of walaya picks up with ‘All when it was passed on to him by 
Muhammad, 58 as described in the traditions of Ghadlr Khurrun. 55 In turn, the 
Imams (the true awliya’) initiate their followers into the esoteric reality of 
prophecy. 60 The parallel with the sufi idea of the rule of saints extending from 
the death of Muhammad to the end of the world is clear. 

The last of the Imams, in the Ithna ‘Ashari tradition, is understood to remain 
alive in occultation ( ghayb ), awaiting his return at the end of time. 61 A further 
elaboration on the office of Imam was the belief that in spite of the various his- 
torical figures to whom it has adhered until 260/874, it is in essence atemporal. 
Naslr al-Dln al-TusI (d. 672/1274) described the imam thus: “L’lmam — a sa 
mention soit le salut — n’a pas eu de commencement a Torigine; entre temps, il 
ne subit ni alteration ni changement; il n’a pas de terme a la fin.” 62 It will be seen 
later, in our discussion of Ibn ‘Arab!, that a Sunni understanding of an eternal 
walaya (as represented in the Muhammadan Reality) was possible. 

One interesting figure who did make a significant effort to reconcile 
Twelver Shl'ism with sufism was Haydar Amull (d. end of eighth/fourteenth cen- 
tury). He wrote his Jamb al-asrar to reconcile the secrets of God {asrar Allah), 
the secrets of the prophets, and the secrets of the Imams ( asrar al-awliya’). 63 The 
work stresses common elements between the two groups, such as the lofty status 
recognized for ‘All and affiliations with Ja'far al-Sadiq, the sixth Imam, through 
early sufi figures such as Hasan al-Basff (d. 110/728). But Amull’s most signifi- 
cant foray into the the sufi concept of ‘ walaya ’ was certainly his commentary on 
Ibn ‘Arabl’s Fusils, called “Nass al-nusiis.” 64 Here he takes up Ibn ‘Arabl’s ver- 
sion of the Seal of sainthood and inserts the Shl‘1 Imams into the model. 65 


Ibn ‘Arab! and Walaya 

Beyond Tirmidhfs initial discussions of sanctity in the tenth century, the most 
important elaboration of the topic came from Ibn ‘Arab! (d. 638/1240). This 
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Andalusian mystic left an immense body of writing. 66 The best known of his 
works are the Fusus al-hikam and the voluminous Al-Futuhat al-Makkiyya, 
which in modern printings occupies eight volumes. 67 In addition to being an 
avid writer, he also traveled extensively throughout his adult life. He was born 
in the city of Murcia in the year 560/1165, into a family of means. The family 
moved to Seville, where Ibn ‘Arabi was educated and probably worked in gov- 
ernment service until he left Spain in 590/1193. He studied and taught across 
the Maghreb, visited Egypt, Iraq, and Turkey, and spent his last years in Dam- 
ascus, where he is buried. 68 

The thought of Ibn ‘Arab!, or the Greatest Shaykh ( al-shaykh al-akbar), has 
been the subject of a number of academic studies. Some of the earlier highlights 
in this field are the contributions of H. Corbin, 69 M. Asm Palacios, 70 A. E. 
‘AffifI, 71 and T. Izutsu. 72 Particularly useful additions to the field have been 
made recently by W. C. Chittick. 73 In our particular subfield of interest, that is 
walaya , the most outstanding study is that of Michel Chodkiewicz, Le Sceau 
des Saints (Gallimard, 1986). 74 This impressive monograph is the only sus- 
tained analysis of sainthood written to date. 

The writings of Ibn ‘Arabi are numerous and often dense. It is not possible 
for us to address fully the many insights he brought to Islamic mystical 
thought. For example, his understanding of divine self-disclosure ( tajalli ) and 
the so-called Oneness of Being 75 are two important theories we will not explore 
here. However, his doctrine of walaya is certainly central to his mystical 
legacy. Chodkiewicz himself says, “It would not be untrue to say that in one 
sense Ibn ‘Arabi, from the first to the last line of his work, never spoke of any- 
thing other than sainthood, of its ways and its goals.” 76 

The diwan of saints, for Ibn ‘Arabi, is quite complex. Strictly speaking, 
there are 84 classes (, tabaqat ) of saints in the assembly of saints. However, the 
first 49 differ from the remaining 35. The first group consists of the lesser saints 
who are those people who have attained a certain degree of spiritual life. As a 
group, their number varies. The second group, that of the 35 levels, is constant 
in number — a total of 589 individuals. 77 Both groups consist of tabaqat , which 
we may call a “horizontal” system of classes, yet there also exists what we may 
call a vertical system of classification. This system is based on the idea of 
prophetic inheritance ( wiratha ); that is, every saint can be classified according 
to the prophet from whom he draws his spiritual inheritance. Chodkiewcz 
describes this inheritance as conferring “a precise and visible character on the 
behaviour, virtues and graces of the wali.’ m The most outward manifestation of 
a saint’s inheritance is the type of miracles he performs; if he is Moseslike 
(. Miisdwi ), then his face or hand might glow (cf. Q. 27:12), if he is an inheritor 
of Jesus ( ‘Isawi ) then he might walk on water or raise the dead. 79 

So the saints may be classed horizontally according to their spiritual func- 
tion and vertically according to their distinguishing prophetic inheritance. This 
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makes for a great variety of specific sainthoods, but the complexity does not 
stop there. Ibn ‘Arabl’s understanding of the assembly of saints claims that 
each level a saint reaches includes all the levels below it. That is, if the seventh 
level, for example, is reached, that individual may be found at each preceeding 
level. Progress up the tabaqat, in other words, is cumulative. 80 It would appear 
then, that with all three elements of classification in play — the inheritance, the 
horizontal classes, and the cumulative nature of the latter — the varieties of 
sainthood in the dlwan are innumerable. 

For the lower group of saints, its 49 levels consist of spiritual categories 
described largely by certain Qur’anic terms, such as “those who submit,” “the 
believers,” or “the devout.” To these names are attached interpretations that far 
surpass their usual meanings. 81 At the top of this horizontal classification is the 
level of the malamiyya (men of blame). Within this group are the umana’ 
(trustworthy) and the afrad (solitaries). Little is known of the trustworthy 
“since they behave with creatures according to the normal demands of faith . . . 
It is at the Day of Resurrection that their eminent degree will appear to creatures, 
while here below they were unknown among men.” 82 The category of the soli- 
taries includes such figures as the qutb (pole), awtad (pegs), abdal (substitutes), 
nuqaba (representatives), nujaba’ (nobles), and rajabiyyun (those whose spir- 
itual state only manifests during the month of Rajab). At any point in time 
there is only one pole, two imams, four awtad, and seven abdal. The pole is 
described as “the centre of the circle of the universe . . . the mirror of God, and 
the pivot of the world.” 83 This pole and the two imams are joined by the substi- 
tute of al-Khadir, to form together the four pegs. 84 

Thus, at the pinacle of the congress of saints we find a group of four mor- 
tal saints. But Ibn ‘Arab! then adds another dimension that ties the dlwan of the 
saints to the realms of prophethood and mission. In short, he claims that these 
four pegs are actually only the substitutes of the four true awtad. These four 
are the four living messengers: Idris (Enoch), Jesus, Elijah, and al-Khadir. 85 So 
like the vertical classification mentioned earlier, which produced prophetic 
inheritances among the saints, the ultimate saints are essentially messengers 
(whose representatives are saints). Ibn ‘ArabI writes. 

These four beings exist in the flesh in this world below, and are its . . . 
awtad. Two of them are the two Imams and one of them is the Pole, 
who is the place of God’s beholding on this earth. Messengers have 
not ceased and will not cease to be in this world until the Day of Res- 
urrection . . . Within this community, there corresponds at all times to 
each of these Messengers a being who is “on the heart” of that Mes- 
senger and is his deputy ( na'ib ). [Most know these four] only through 
these deputies. 86 
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This incorporation of nubuwwa into the congress of saints is far removed from 
the diwan as conceived by Tirmidhl. It will be remembered that in that earlier 
system not only was there no presence of messengers, but the entire congress 
apparently came into existence only after the death of the prophet Muhammad. 

In a final twist, Ibn ‘Arab! again transforms the apex of the hierarchy of 
the congress of saints. He writes, “As for the pole, it is the spirit of Muhammad 
( ruh Muhammad), by which all the Messengers and all the Prophets are sus- 
tained.” Chodkiewicz then concludes, “Idris, Elijah, Jesus and Khadir are, like- 
wise, simply differentiated projections of the haqiqa muhammadiyya: in a 
certain sense, they too are only ‘deputies .’” 87 

Beyond this description of the diwan, Ibn ‘Arab! takes Tirmidhl’s concept 
of the Seal of sainthood and elborates upon it. As we saw above, for Tirmidhl 
the Seal is essentially the final saint. But, in Ibn ‘Arabl’s model, the Seal has 
three manifestations. The first is the “Seal of Muhammadan sainthood,” the 
second is the “Seal of general sainthood” and the third is the “Seal of chil- 
dren.” The Seal of children is not a well-developed idea; it simply signifies the 
end of time, being the last human bom . 88 On the other hand, Muhammadan and 
general sainthood are fully developed concepts. Legislative prophecy ( nubuwwa 
tashrV), with the death of Muhammad, has ended. However, general prophecy 
continues and is synonymous with walaya. This walaya takes two forms, 
Muhammadan sainthood and general sainthood — each with its own Seal. 

This general prophecy ( nubuwwa c amma) is what God leaves open for 
humanity’s guidance. Ibn ‘Arab! writes, 

Know that walaya is an all-inclusive and general function that never 
comes to an end, and which brings general [divine] communications. 

As for the legsilative function of prophecy and mission, this came to 
an end with Muhammad, since there will be no law-bringing prophet 
after him or community to receive such, nor any messenger bringing 
divine law. This statement is a terrible blow to the friends ( awliya ’) of 
God because it implies the cessation of the experience of total and 
perfect servanthood . . . God, however, is kind to his servants and has 
left for them general prophecy, which brings no law with it. He has 
also left to them the power of legislation (tashrV) through the exercise 
of individual judgement ( ijtihad ) concerning rules and regulations . 89 

In the second half of this passage Ibn ‘Arab! is implying that the saints, 
referred to here as his servants, through general prophecy, have a function in 
legislative interpretation. Ibn ‘Arab! goes on to describe this function of inter- 
preter as it is found in Muhammad. It is through the same walaya (or nubuwwa 
c amma) mentioned above left for the saints that Muhammad interprets the 
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divine law that he himself — in his function as messenger — has brought. We 
read, 


When the Prophet speaks on matters that lie outside the scope of law, 
he is then speaking as a saint and a gnostic, so that his station as a 
knower [of truth] is more complete and perfect than that as a [mes- 
senger] or lawgiver. If you hear any of the [People of God] transmit- 
ting sayings from him to the effect that Saintship is higher than 
Prophecy, he means only what we have just said. Likewise if he says 
that the saint is superior to the prophet and the [messenger], he means 
only that this is so within one person. This is because the [messen- 
ger], in his Saintship, is more prefect than he is as a prophet or a 
[messenger]. It does not mean that any saint coming after him is 
higher than he. 90 

So Muhammad can function through sainthood or through his prophecy. His 
prophecy, however, is limited to a time and place, but walaya is universal and 
timeless. So within his person (or within that of any other prophet or messen- 
ger), sainthood is superior to prophecy; but an individual who has sainthood, 
but not prophecy or mission, is not superior to one who possesses prophecy, or 
mission. This is the case because risala and nubuwwa are cumulative. In other 
words, the messenger has mission, prophecy and sainthood; the prophet has 
prophecy and sainthood; the saint has only sainthood. 91 

This is the genius of Ibn ‘Arabl’s doctrine of sainthood. Here walaya is 
extended far beyond the usual understanding of the saint. Unlike the doctrines 
that preceeded it, this version of sainthood does not speak of a graying of the 
line between the ultimate saints and the lower functions of the prophets, it 
rather expands walaya into a universal medium — it becomes the hyle in which 
all else operates. 92 

As we mentioned earlier, there are three Seals. The Seal of the children we 
have mentioned. As for seals of sainthood, one seals general sainthood, while 
the other seals Muhammadan sainthood. Ibn ‘Arab! describes them. 

There are in fact two Seals, one with which God seals sainthood in 
general and another with which He seals Muhammadan sainthood. 
‘Isa [i.e. Jesus] is the Seal of Sainthood in an absolute sense. He is the 
saint who par excellence possesses the non-legislative prophetic func- 
tion in the time of this Community [i.e., the Muslim community] . . . 
When he descends at the end of time, it will be as the heir and the 
Seal, and after him there will be no saint to be the holder of prophet- 
hood in general . . . The office of the Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood 
belongs to an Arab ... I met him in 595 AH ... As God has sealed 
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legislative prophethood through Muhammad, through the Muham- 
madan Seal he has sealed the sainthood which comes from the Mu- 
hammadan heritage, not the sainthood which comes from the heritage 
of other prophets . 93 

So walaya from the heritage of the prophet Muhammad (note the return of the 
vertical classification) is sealed in the time of Ibn ‘Arab!. Yet general walaya 
continues, manifested among those saints who inherit from prophets other than 
Muhammad. This walaya will continue to be manifested until the end of time, 
at which point it will be sealed by Jesus. The identity of this seal of Muham- 
madan sainthood is unclear. As noted above, Ibn ‘Arab! claims to have met 
him, but elsewhere he claims himself to be this figure . 94 ‘All ibn Abl Talib, 
although not specifically called the Seal of Muhammadan sainthood, may also 
be the continuation of this walaya. In an important passage ‘All is singled out 
as the closest of all humanity to Muhammad, and most disposed to carrying on 
the Prophet’s sanctity . 95 

In his description of the seal of saints Ibn ‘Arab! describes a figure who 
subordinates himself to the law, but in reality possesses a more immediate link 
to God. In discussing the hadith account of a vision Muhammad had in which 
he was the missing brick (i.e., the seal) in a wall symbolizing prophethood, Ibn 
‘Arabi adds the vision of the seal of (Muhammadan) sainthood, here seeing 
two bricks. He recounts, 

The reason for his seeing two bricks is that, outwardly, he follows 
the Law of the Seal of [Messengers], represented by the silver brick. 
This is his outer aspect. . . Inwardly, however, he receives directly 
from God what he appears [outwardly] to follow. . . He derives his 
knowledge from the same source as the angel who reveals it to the 
[Messenger ]. 96 

Thus the seal appears to be essentially superior. Further, this seal of saint- 
hood — in light of the cessation of prophecy and mission — also becomes the 
medium by which the messengers acquire their knowledge of God. 

[N]one of the prophets and [messengers] can attain to [knowledge of 
God] except from the Niche ( mishkat ) of the Seal of the (Messen- 
gers), nor are any of the saints able to attain to it except from the 
Niche of the Seal of Saints, so that, in effect, none of the [messen- 
gers] can attain to it, when they do so, except from the Niche of the 
Seal of Saints. This is because the office of [messenger] and prophet 
(by prophet I mean the bringer of Sacred Law) comes to an end, 
while Sainthood never ceases. Thus the [messengers], as being also 
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saints, attain only to what we have mentioned from the Niche of the 
Seal of Saints, this being even more the case with the lesser saints. 97 

This passage makes it clear that the Seal of sainthood is in reality that by 
which prophets and messengers — through their walaya — attain knowledge of 
God. 98 However, this lofty function of the Seal of sainthood is in a sense neu- 
tralized. It appears that the Seal of sainthood is in essence simply one aspect of 
the Seal of messengers. This shift marks the introduction of the eternal, univer- 
sal Muhammadan Reality (or Muhammadan Spirit), lbn ‘Arab! writes, “As for 
the Seal of Saints . . . this sainthood is among the excellencies of the Seal of 
Messengers, Muhammad.” 99 In a particularly relevant passage, lbn ‘Arab! sig- 
nals that this Muhammadan Reality is the source for all the highest spiritual 
offices: “This Muhammadan Spirit has places in the universe where it mani- 
fests itself. The most perfect (of these places) are the Pole of (each) Time, the 
afrad, the Muhammadan Seal of Sainthood and the Seal of Universal Saint- 
hood, Jesus.” 100 Thus, these figures are simply the various representatives for 
the Muhammadan Reality; and the apparent superiority of the seal of sainthood 
over the prophets and messengers just mentioned is only a priority among 
aspects of the Muhammadan Reality. This superiority is not that of one individ- 
ual over another, but rather that of walaya over nubuwwa within the Muham- 
madan Reality. 

This universal Muhammad is described elsewhere in cosmological terms. 
We read, “The first being to be endowed with existence was . . . the ‘divine 
calamus’, the ‘first Intellect’ who is also the ‘Muhammadan Reality’ or the 
‘Reality out of which all things were created’.” 101 This Reality is also the 
medium of divine creation: “The Spirit attributed to God (Q. 32:8, where it is 
said that God breathed “His Spirit” into Adam) is the Muhammadan Reality.” 102 


Chapter 2 


The Early Shadhiliyya and Sanctity 


As mentioned in the introduction, the Wafa’iyya order is a derivative of the 
Shadhiliyya order. In chapters 4 and 5 it will be seen in detail the ways by 
which ‘All and Muhammad Wafa’ carried on, or diverged from, Abu al-Hasan al- 
Shadhill’s teachings on sainthood. The task of the chapter at hand is to explore 
these original Shadhilite teachings. Our exploration will touch first on the Shad- 
hiliyya order itself, its main proponents, and its primary literature. Further, an 
attempt will be made to outline what might be called a “Shadhiliyya-specific” 
doctrine of walaya. Of course it must be remembered that in speaking of the 
“doctrine” of this sufi order, we are not necessarily describing teachings that 
are exclusive to the Shadhiliyya or that are wholly consistent with all other 
writings produced within the order. It must be remembered, too, that the saintly 
founder was not a full-time theologian, and his teachings are not necessarily 
systematic. These and other teachings of the order often elude any systematiza- 
tion on the part of researchers not only because of the oral (and often anec- 
dotal) nature of the record of the words of al-Shadhill, but also because these 
teachings are elaborated upon by later leaders of the order. This dilemma is the 
same for many schools of thought, mystical or not, where a charismatic 
founder is held up as the fountainhead of a movement, when in fact subsequent 
minds have contributed much. This challenge to discern the primary teaching 
of a founder (e.g., founder of a legal school, a sectarian leader, etc.) as distinct 
from later elaborations is important. Yet of greater significance is the under- 
standing of the amalgam of ideas that is produced by this process. For example, 
academic research on the historical Jesus is often fascinating, but this informa- 
tion does not tell us much about Christian thought, doctrine, or even the early 
church. The point here is simply that any discussion of the teachings of the 
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Shadhiliyya order will be necessarily a fuzzy delineation of doctrine. Also, it 
will not suffice to only reproduce the hagiographical record of the saint’s pro- 
nouncements on walaya', the contributions of the writings of the recognized 
leaders of the order after him must also be taken into consideration. 

The roots of the Shadhiliyya are to be found in the Maghreb. It is here 
that the founder, Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill, was born of a sharifan family and 
established himself as a leader. Having come originally from the tribal area of 
Ghumara in Morocco (south of Ceuta), born around 583/1187, 1 al-Shadhill 
probably moved to Tunis as a boy. The events of his early life are obscure, but 
it is clear that he was educated and that he came to nurture contacts with estab- 
lished shaykhs in Tunis. 2 The young ShadhilT relates that his search for the 
“qutb of the age” 3 took him to Iraq, where he was told by the saintly figure 
Abu al-Fath al-Wasitl (d. 632/1234) to return to his native Ghumara. Here al- 
Shadhill became the follower of ‘Abd al-Salam Ibn Mashlsh (or Bashlsh) (d. 
622/1225). 4 Ibn Mashlsh himself had been the student of the greatest Maghrebi 
saint, Abu Madyan (d. 595/1 198). 5 

At an undetermined point in time al-Shadhill came to be associated with the 
village of al-Shadhila, some seventy kilometers south of Tunis. This association 
was due to his frequent retreats to a nearby cave in Jabal Zaghwan. 6 Having 
established a following in Tunis, al-Shadhill traveled to Egypt, in 642/1244. 7 It is 
in Egypt that the Shadhiliyya order saw its greatest flowering. Here many 
important figures came to the order, both in Alexandria and Cairo. Before dis- 
cussing these figures, however, let us take a moment to survey the literature 
written by and about these individuals. 


Literature and History of the Shadhiliyya 

The Shadhiliyya order was for the first seventy years or so after its founder’s 
death headed by a recognized inheritor of leadership, or khalifa. The succes- 
sion line descended from al-Shadhill (d. 658/1259) to al-MursI (d. 686/1287) 
to Ibn c Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl (d. 709/1309) and to Da’ud Ibn Bakhila (d. 
733/1332). This line of succession should not be taken too literally, however. 
After the indisputable succession of al-MursI, having been appointed by al- 
Shadhill himself, the order quickly spread beyond the confines of its first ribat 
in Alexandria. In a few decades no single shaykh could convincingly claim to 
be the head of the entire order in Egypt and the Maghreb. 8 Returning to the 
question of the literature of the order, it should first be noted that al-Shadhill 
himself left no systematic writings. His most important compositions were his 
supplications (du'a). Many of these are preserved, along with letters of guid- 
ance written by al-Shadhill to followers back in Tunis, in the work Durrat al- 
asrar wa tuhfat al-abrar by Muhammad Ibn Abl al-Qasim al-Himyarl, or Ibn 
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al-Sabbagh (d. 724/1 323 or 733/1332). The author of this hagiography, of 
whom we know virtually nothing, compiled accounts of Shadhili’s life and 
death, miracles, letters to followers in Tunis, supplications, injunctions, and 
elaborations on certain traditional mystical ideas. Ibn al-Sabbagh’s composi- 
tion is of great value, despite the occasional borrowing from the work of Ibn 
‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl, due to its Maghrebi orientation. The only other substan- 
tial hagiography of al-Shadhill was composed by Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl, 
which is certainly Egyptian in orientation. This work, entitled Lata’if al-minan, 
includes hagiographical accounts of the author’s shaykh, al-Murs!, 9 along with 
those of al-Shadhill. In the first chapter Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah makes mention of the 
earlier notices on al-Shadhill by al-Qastalanl (d. 686/1287), Abu ‘Abd Allah 
ibn al-Nu‘am (d. 682/1284), ‘Abd al-Ghaffar ibn Nuh (d. 708/1 308) 10 and Safi 
al-Dln ibn Abl al-Mansur (d.682/1283). 11 

In addition to these two hagiographies, the Durrat al-asrar and the Lata’ if 
al-minan, there now appears to be a third primary source for the teachings of 
al-Shadhill. It is a rather short exposition on a number of traditional sufi ideas, 
such as intercession, sin, mystical vision, gnosis, and so on. The text in manu- 
script form is cataloged under the following title: Risalat al-Shaykh Abu al- 
Hasan al-Shadhili. 12 Of the fifty-six sections that make up this work, I have 
been able to locate five in the Durrat al-asrar, and none in the Lata’ if al- 
minan. With the facts available to us at present, it is not possible to know which, 
of the Durrat al-asrar or the Risalat al-Shaykh Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhili, is the 
earlier source. Despite the questions of priority and the anonymous nature of 
the original compiler, the Risala has not receded into obscurity; in fact, the 
entirety of the manuscript is reproduced in Ibn ‘Ayyad, al-Mafakhir al- c aliyyafi 
ma’athir al-Shadhiliyya. 13 Note should also be made here that the hagiographi- 
cal and doctrinal material presented in Ibn Bakhila’s al-Latifa al-mardiyya con- 
cerning al-Shadhill is drawn from Lata’if al-minan. 

In addition to these primary sources there exist also a number of signifi- 
cant works that have served as elaborations on the doctrines of the Shadhilite 
school. Among these, the better known would be Ahmad Zarruq (d. 900/1494) 
Qawa‘id al-tasawwuf 14 and al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505), Ta’yid al-haqiqat al- c aliyya 
wa tashyid al-tariqa al-Shadhiliyya. 15 

The biographical dictionaries, from the eighth/fourteenth century onward, 
invariably contain entries on al-Shadhill. The earliest substantial entry is to be 
found in the Mir’ at al-janan of al-Yafi‘I, (d. 768/1367). 16 Later hagiographical 
compilations, drawing variously on all of these sources, include the above 
mentioned al-Mafakhir al- c aliyya. This work contains accounts of al-Shadhill’s 
life and miracles, his sayings, his supplications, and various commentaries. 
The author, Ibn ‘Ayyad, remains unknown to us, but from his having quoted of 
al-MunawI (d. 1031/1622), we can place him in the latter half of the eleventh/ 
seventeenth century. 17 The famous Egyptian scholar ‘Abd al-Hallm Mahmud 
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(d. 1978) produced al-Madrasa al-Shadhiliyya al-haditha wa imdmuha Abu 
al-Hasan al-Shadhili in 1967. Of all these later compilations, the most impres- 
sive is surely the 1951 publication by ‘All Salim al-‘Ammar entitled Abu al- 
Hasan al-Shadhili (2 vols.), also in Egypt. 18 

Beyond the hagiographies composed, the early Shadhiliyya was informed 
by the discourses on mystical thought produced by Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandari. 
His most famous work is certainly his collection of aphorisms known as al- 
Hikam al-Ata’iyya. 19 This poetic masterpiece has circulated throughout the 
Muslim world and has been the subject of a number of commentaries. Ibn ‘Ata’ 
Allah al-Iskandarl also composed Miftah al-falah, a manual of sufi devotional 
practice with an extensive discussion of invocation ( dhikr ). 20 Other important 
works include a meditation on the name of God, entitled al-Qasd al-mujarrad 
ft ma c rifat al-Ism al-Mufarrad, 21 and al-Tanwir fi isqat al-tadbir. 22 The impact 
of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah on the Shadhiliyya order would be hard to overstate. Due to 
the strength of his writings and his position as the most prominent student of 
al-Shadhill’s successor al-MursI, it is through him that the order assumed much 
of the character it did. 23 


Al-Shadhili, TirmidhI, and Ibn ‘ArabI 

As noted in chapter 1, al-Haklm al-Tirmidhl and Ibn ‘Arab! had much to say 
about walaya, among other mystical topics. An important question then is, 
What are the connections between these thinkers and the Shadhiliyya? Further 
along we will see that Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’ read both TirmidhI and Ibn 
‘ArabI directly, but to what extent did the Shadhiliyya order take up these ideas 
and become a medium for their interpretation and transmission? 

We do have some clear notices that al-Shadhili read Tirmidhl’s Kitab 
khatm al-awliya’. The Lata’if al-minan recounts a story of al-MursI miracu- 
lously traveling to Alexandria in order to sit with al-Shadhili while he reads the 
Kitab khatm al-awliya \ 24 In the same hagiography we also read of al-Shadhili 
listing fifteen karamat al-qutb, that is, the miracles worked by the highest 
saint, which serve as proofs of his superiority. To this account Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah 
adds, “This [list functions] like that which al-Tirmidhl mentioned in his book 
Kitab khatm al-awliya namely, he asked one making false claims to walaya , 
“Describe to us the stations of the saints.” After this he [TirmidhI] posed a 
number of questions to this pretender to walaya.” 25 

Further on the question of intertext, we note that Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah elsewhere 
offers two quotations directly from Ibn ‘ArabI, 26 and also Ibn ‘Arabl’s recount- 
ing of the story of a vessel, destined for use in the privy, speaking at a dinner 
table. 27 In addition, it is mentioned that al-Shadhili was familiar with one Abu 
al-Tlm Yasln, who is identified as a disciple of Ibn ‘ArabI. 28 More interesting 
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though is the account of a meeting between al-Shadhill and Sadr al-Dln al- 
Qunawl (d. 672/1273), a well-known student and commentator on Ibn ‘Arab!. 
The encounter is described thus: 

When the shaykh Sadr al-Dln al-Qunaw! came to Egypt as an envoy 
he met with Shaykh Abu al-Hasan [al-Shadhill]. He [al- 
Qunawl] spoke in the presence [of al-Shadhill] on many different sci- 
ences. The shaykh [al-Shadhill] waited with his head bowed for 
al-Qunaw! to finish. Then he raised his head and asked, “Tell me 
where the Pole of the age is today, and who is his sincere com- 
panion, and what things does he know?” To this al-Qunaw! was silent 
and offered no answer. 29 

Unfortunately Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah provides no further commentary on this story. 
The late Paul Nwyia understood this account as a rejection by al-Shadhill of 
the authority of Ibn ‘Arabl. 30 This understanding assumes that al-QunawI has 
been forced to silently concede that the pole of the age is al-Shadhill, and not 
Ibn ‘Arab!. However, it must be noted that Ibn ‘Arabl did not claim for himself 
the office of quth. Further, the timing of this encounter, which must have taken 
place after al-QunawI’s second visit to Egypt (i.e., 640/1249), is evidence against 
this being a debate over polehood at all. Ibn ‘Arab! would at that point have 
already been dead two years and thus would no longer have been a candidate 
for the office. 31 


The Early Figures of the Order 

In general, it seems fair to say that the Shadhiliyya order is conservative by 
nature. The charismatic example of its founder excludes both antinomian 
behavior and excessive devotional practices. The figure of the saint al-Shadhill 
is rarely presented as demonstrating his spiritual status through the execution 
of miracles, although he certainly makes clear claims to being the geatest saint. 
It is partly due to this conservative image, and partly to the literary body pro- 
vided by Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah, that this order enjoyed the allegiance of a good number 
of important figures in medieval Egypt. Later writers would stress, in their gen- 
eral characterizations of Shadhlite thought, and with an eye to certain antisufi 
criticisms, that the doctrine of oneness of being ( wahdat al-wujud) is absent from 
this order. 32 

Before moving on to a discussion of these figures we can finish our dis- 
cussion of the Shadhiliyya by comparing it to another important order, the 
Ahmadiyya, founded at about the same time. This tariqa is named for its 
founder, Ahmad al-BadawI (d. 675/1276). 33 Jean-Claude Garcin characterizes 
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this order in the fifteenth century as “service oriented” and preserving a rural 
element in its identity. In the arena of sufi practice, the order is typified as nur- 
turing asceticism and humility, scrupulousness in questions of illicit and licit 
behavior, and a tendency to shun those of worldly authority. In contrast, the 
Shadhiliyya of this period stressed the instruction of disciples (murldin ), asso- 
ciated with those in power, and stressed supplication ( du‘a ) and sermonizing in 
their ritual. 34 

In Egypt the two centuries following the death of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskan- 
darl, corresponding roughly with the end of Mamluk rule, were undoubtedly 
the golden age of the Shadhiliyya order. This period saw the expansion of a 
number of sufi orders. There were also many important writers and thinkers 
associated with the Shadhiliyya. The student of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah, TaqI al-Dln al- 
Subkl (d. 756/1355), wrote a refutation of some of Ibn Taymiyya’s criticisms 
of sufism, defending the practice of supplications for the Prophet. 35 In adition 
to the Shadhill branch, which descended from al-Murs! to Muhammad Wafa’, 
there was the line of the Hanafiyya, which also ran from al-MursI, but took 
another path. 36 Mention must also be made of Abu al-Mawahib Ibn Zaghdan 
(or Zaghdun) al-Tuns! (d. 882/1477). He was a Shadhilite who came to associ- 
ate himself with the Wafa’iyya. There are over a dozen titles attributed to him, 
including one on listening to music and dancing in sufi hadras and an account 
of the Wafa’ family. 37 

Between Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl and Muhammad Wafa’ there was 
another Egyptian Shadhill shaykh of note, Da'ud Ibn Bakhila (or Ibn Makhila) 
al-Shadhil! al-Iskandarl. This Ibn Bakhila was Muhammad Wafa’s spiritual 
director and his initiator into the order. Since this teacher is far less known to 
scholarship than his predecessor Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah, a discussion of him and his 
writings seems appropriate here. Ibn Bakhila’s best-known work is his ‘ Uyun 
al-haqa’iq , 38 He knew well the hagiographical sources for al-Shadhill and the 
miraculous stories and sayings of al-MursI; so not surprisingly, in his writings 
he quotes from them with no substantial mention of other saints. In his discus- 
sions of walaya he echos much of the complexity of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah’s treatment 
of the subject in the latter’s Lata’if al-minan. We may say that Ibn Bakhila’s 
conception of walaya was thoroughly “Shadhilite.” He wrote within the literary 
context of this order, reflecting his earlier teachers, and sought to present these 
mystical doctrines to those who would follow the order. His commentary on al- 
Shadhill’s Hizb al-bahr, entitled al-Latlfa al-mardiyya, 39 was not only the first 
systematic commentary on this quasi-sacred text — a fact which certainly served 
to underscore his own spiritual authority within the order — but also it provided 
him the occasion to authoritatively interpret the essentials of Shadhilite mysti- 
cism. As we shall see, these essentials have a lot to do with walaya. 

Ibn Bakhila’s own writings tell us nothing of the details of his life. One 
typically hagiographical account, which seems to have been put into circulation 
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early, tells us that Ibn Bakhila was an illiterate guard of the household of the 
governor of Alexandria. In spite of his low standing, the governor came to rec- 
ognize his saintly authority to such an extent that the two men had a peculiar 
agreement worked out. When the governor held court, Ibn Bakhila 

used to sit facing him. They shared a system of signals by which the 
governor would be told whether an accused was guilty or innocent. 
Ibn Bakhila’s signs were that if he grasped his beard and pulled it to 
his chest, the governor would know that the accused was guilty, and if 
he pulled it upwards, then the accused was innocent. 40 

This device of the saint wielding the true power behind the mundane worldly 
authorities is a popular one in sufi hagiographies. However, it seems that Ibn 
Bakhila was a rather more substantial intellectual figure than this account sug- 
gests. The biographical collections on the MalikI jurists of the period offer a 
more substantial portrait. We are told that 

at a young age [Ibn Bakhila] studied at the Kihariyya school in Cairo 
. . . which today is know as the Jami' Jawdarl, in Jawdariyya Saghlra. 

In this mosque 'Umar ibn Idris is hurried. [Ibn Bakhila] then moved 
to Alexandria, where he became the companion of Abu al-‘ Abbas al- 
MursI . . . and from whom he learned a love of sufism. After [the 
shaykh’s] death, he followed his student Yaqut al-'Arshl. While in 
Alexandria he studied at Masjid Badr al-Dln al-Jamall [in the 
‘Attariyya]. Once he finished his studies he went on to the canonical 
[summary] court (muhkama shar'iyya) as a chamberlain (hcijih): he 
then rose to become clerk (kdtib jalsa ), a position he held until his 
death . . . (Ibn Bakhila) died in Alexandria in 733 ah, and is hurried in 
his zcrwiya there, on the street of Taj al-Dln al-'Adill. 41 

So Ibn Bakhila was an accomplished jurist before he took up the sufi path. The 
breadth of his learning is indicated by the fact that to him are attributed both a 
summary of a work by al-Qad! ‘Abd al-Wahhab and a summary of a work on 
grammar by al-Zajjajl, in addition to smaller works on fiqh and rhetoric 42 


The Writings of Ibn Bakhila 

Of the shaykh’s two extant works, his c \Jyun al-haqa’iq is certainly more in the 
inspired mystical style one might expect from the head of a sufi order. It con- 
tains neither an introduction nor a conclusion, appearing to be a nonthematic 
compilation of Ibn Bakhila’s utterances in the “wa qala . . .wa qala . . .” form. 
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In addition to its discussions of walaya, it touches on many typical themes of 
sufi thought: the levels of divine secrets, exoteric versus esoteric knowledge, 
the hierarchies of believers, “humanity” as a spiritual veil, the soul’s struggle 
against the lower self, and the extinction and persistence of the soul in the 
divine. In this work Ibn Bakhila also touches on the progressive Self-disclosure 
(tajalli) of the Divine and the levels of the seen and unseen worlds. Also pre- 
sented is an unusual discussion of roles of the Muhammadan darkness and 
light . 43 This work is in the traditional style of accounts of the teachings of sufi 
shaykhs, that is, lengthy compilations of statements on themes without a sus- 
tained development. 

In contrast to his f Uyiin al-haqa’iq , Ibn Bakhila’s al-Latifa al-mardiyya 
presents us with a much more systematic discussion. The subject here is the 
famous du c a (supplication) “Hizb al-bahr” by Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill. In the 
introduction Ibn Bakhila supplies a number of basic sufi concepts, along with a 
discussion on the variants of the hadlth qudsi “Whoever attacks My saint has 
made war on Me .” 44 In the first of three following sections making up the main 
body of the book, Ibn Bakhila discusses the recognized spiritual benefits of 
reciting this prayer. He also presents a number of hagiographical episodes from 
the life of its composer. Ibn Bakhila’s source for these accounts appears to be 
Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl. From this same source he repeats a number of 
comments on the discipline of the Shadhiliyya order. This section ends with a 
lengthy quote from the pro-Shadhilite poetry of al-BusIrl . 45 

The second section presents the text of Hizb al-bahr 46 along with com- 
ments pointing out the Qur’anic sources for certain phrases and explaining cer- 
tain vocabulary used. Ibn Bakhila goes on to recount some of the miraculous 
stories of the power of this prayer, which include passengers on the Nile and 
the Indian Ocean being saved from storms and travelers being saved from ban- 
dits. An interesting point is also taken up here; it centers on the question of 
how prophets, saints, the learned, and the commoner can all petition God for 
forgiveness or protection using the same formula. The question is: Can they be 
asking for the same thing? Ibn Bakhila’s answer will be discussed below. 

In the final section the issue of the prayer’s use of Qur’anic phrases is 
taken up. In defending the intertextual nature of Hizb al-bahr (and incidentally, 
the legitimacy of the divine inspiration of saints like al-Shadhill) Ibn Bakhila 
makes use of a range of arguments. He draws on fiqh sources (QadI Tyad’s dis- 
cussion of Muhammad’s use of Qur’anic phrases as supplication ), 47 theological 
arguments (al-Baqillanl’s doctrine of ijaz, or inimitability of the Qur’an , 48 
allowing for intertextual use, but insisting that the quote loses it miraculous 
nature), and the principles of rhetoric ( iqtibas , or adaptation, in composition 
preserving the integrity of the original Qur’anic or hadith source ). 49 

This prayer commentary shows Ibn Bakhila to have been a well-trained 
theologian in addition to being a sufi master. Although Qur’anic commentary 
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had become a sophisticated science before the Middle Ages, it seems that Ibn 
Bakhila’s al-Latifa al-mardiyya was the first sustained systematic commentary 
on a sufi prayer. This small branch of “literary sufism” has survived into modem 
times . 50 

Ibn Bakhila’s c Uyun al-haqd'iq is a compilation of mystical sayings. It 
provides no details on the life of Ibn Bakhila and makes almost no mention of 
karamat. In contrast, his al-Latifa al-mardiyya repeats a number of al-Shadhill’s 
miracles and those of his inspired composition, Hizb al-bahr. This work offers 
an additional element in its presenting a record of walaya. The prayer itself 
becomes, to some extent, a vehicle for sanctity. Just as al-Shadhill’s sainthood is 
attested to, so is the divinely inspired nature of the hizb. The discussion of 
walaya not only positions the saint carefully in relation to the prophets, messen- 
gers, and the common believers, it likewise makes efforts to position the hizb in 
relation to the Qur’an and simply mundane compositions. 


Proximity to the Divine 

The concept of walaya, as it was developed in the early Shadhiliyya, repre- 
sents a complex of ideas. In a discussion of walaya in the thought of Ibn 
‘Arab!, Michel Chodkiewicz points to a number of concepts that were to 
remain essential for most mystical thinkers after the second half of the sev- 
enth/thirteenth century. For Ibn ‘Arab!, hagiology is made up of three parts: the 
Nature of sanctity, which is based on the notion of proximity (qurba)\ the 
Forms of sanctity, which are based on the prophetic heritage ( wiratha ), which 
the saints follow in both apparent and esoteric ways; and finally the Functions 
of sanctity, which are tied up with the idea of substitution ( niyaba ), which 
manifests itself in the hierarchy of saints ( qutb , abdal etc .). 51 Although these 
ideas are to be found in embryonic form in the sufi tradition before Ibn ‘Arab!, 
his elaborations and innovations on these concepts set the tone and direction 
for almost all mystical speculation that followed. As discussed in the previous 
chapter, he reintroduced the “Seal of the saints,” an echo of the theological 
position on Muhammad as the “Seal of the prophets.” The term Seal of the 
saints came into wide use after Ibn ‘Arab!. The Wafa’iyya of Egypt, for example, 
took up this idea, with ‘All Wafa’ attributing the title to his father Muhammad 
Wafa’, and tying to it the concept of Tajdid ’ (the periodic renewal of the Islamic 
religion). This new dimension of the renewer turned the Seal into a cyclical 
seal of saints. Not unlike the extension of prophecy via sainthood, which shall 
be discussed below, ‘All Wafa’s renewing seal extends the concept of the ulti- 
mate saint. We shall discuss the Wafa’iyya in later chapters. 

Returning to the analysis proposed by Chodkiewicz, the idea of “proximity” 
to the divine is found throughout mystical thought — be it Islamic or not. In the 
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r Uyiin al-haqa’iq we note a few examples of this dimension, which in Islamic 
mysticism is often held to be the result of fana’ or extinction of the self in 
God . 52 Ibn Bakhila tells us that in this spiritual state the gnostic ( c arif) sees the 
invisible realm ( ghayb ) and that he is thus no longer an “I,” at least until he 
regains his normal state. “If the gnostic witnesses the unseen, the Throne [of 
God], His foot-stool, or anything else, then he is not a man, rather he is some- 
thing other than that which his people know . . . The description of his nature, 
when [he is] not a witness of the unseen, is ‘I ’.” 53 The highest of the gnostics is 
he who transcends his own sense of self and of being. Ibn Bakhila writes. 

There are three kinds of servant of God: the servant who does not see 
his sin — he is far [from God]; the servant who acknowledges his sin — 
he is happy; and the servant who does not see his own existence — he is 
the true witness [of God] . . . For any gnostic whose existence does not 
die before his spiritual follower, that follower will never reach God . 54 

This transcendence is thus an essential qualification for the spiritual guide. 
Also, thanks to their being closer to the realm of the unseen, the saints are the 
only ones in creation who know the esoteric secrets of the Qur’an . 55 Mutual 
love, between God and his creation, may also lead to this proximity. Al-Shadhill 
writes, “He who loves God and is loved by him, his walaya has been estab- 
lished -ui) ... He whose walaya has been established in relation to 

God, has no fear of meeting God (in the hereafter ).” 56 

The saints, being closer than the rest of creation to God, act as a barzakh 
(intermediary / lit. isthmus) for the divine light. Ibn 'Ata’ Allah writes, 

[God] sent His light upon the hearts of His saints, and thus the heav- 
ens of their spirits were illuminated, along with the earths of their 
lower spirits (, nufusihim ) and bodily forms ... He made their hearts 
the site of the manifestation of His Essence and the appearance of His 
Attributes. He created them that He might appear in them specifically 
j( k. \ i); He is the Apparent, generally, in all things. 

He appears in them by His Secrets and Lights, manifesting in them 
and in others by His Power and Might ... He brings them to Him, 
through a gate of truth, by way of extinction (fana ) from all that is 
other than Him, and sends them out, through a gate of truth, to cre- 
ation subsisting ( baqin ) (in God) by His Light and Splendour. They 
are barazikh (sing, barzakh) of the Light, and mines of the Secrets. 

He connects with them after having cut them off, and separates them 
after having united with them . 57 

This passage reflects the Akbarian emphasis on God having created in order to 
be known 58 but gives the saints a privileged position in the process of God 
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becoming known. For the saint, this function as barzakh can only be fully exe- 
cuted by abandoning his proximity to God. Specifically, the highest saint is he 
who is first absorbed into the Divine (fund ’) and then returned to creation to 
guide others and to contemplate God through His signs in creation ( baqa ’). 59 In 
another passage, al-Shadhill echoes the superiority of the sainthood that sees 
the divine behind his creation. We read, 

There are two kinds of saints: he who is annihilated from all things 
{wall yafna) and sees nothing but God, and the saint who subsists (wall 
yabqa) in all things and sees God in all things. The second is more 
complete, since God only created His kingdom in order to be seen in it. 
The existents are mirrors of the Attributes, and he who is removed from 
existence is removed from witnessing God 60 in it. The existents were 
not created for you to simply see them, but rather so that you might see 
in them their Lord. The aim of the Lord is that you see them with an 
eye that is blind to them, that you see them due to His appearance in 
them, and that you do not see them because of their existence . 61 

The idea of the superiority of experience of the Divine through creation — versus 
transcending creation — is also well established in the writings of Ibn ‘Arab !. 62 


The Levels of Walaya 

Beyond this dimension of simple proximity to the divine, a further distinction 
may be made. This is the division of sanctity into a superior walaya and a 
lesser walaya. For Hakim TirmidhI, as was seen above, this distinction is to be 
made between the “true saint of God” (wall Allah haqqan) and the “saint of 
God’s Truth” (wall haqq Allah). The first is chosen by God through divine gen- 
erosity (jud ), while the second must make great spiritual efforts in order to 
approach God, which ultimately attracts divine compassion (rahma). This com- 
passion allows him to approach the initial level of proximity granted to the wall 
Allah haqqan but never to surpass it . 63 This idea of attaining walaya through 
ones own efforts seems to underly al-Shadhill’s statement, “If you want to have 
a share (naslb) of what the saints of God have, then you must abandon all people 
except for him who guides you to God, by true signs and solid acts — which are 
not opposed by the Book or the sunna .” 64 

This distinction of walaya on two levels was taken up later in the ranks of 
the Shadhiliyya. Abu al-‘ Abbas al-Murs! speaks of special servants who are 
superior to the general saints. Their actions, attributes, and essences are veri- 
fied in those of God. Their share of the divine Secrets is so great, in fact, that 
it inhibits the common saint’s access to God . 65 In the Durrat al-asrar of Ibn 
al-Sabbagh, al-Shadhill relates words on this subject. He says: 
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If there should occur to your mind anything that puts you at ease, 
gives you joy, makes you sad, upon which or on account of which 
your mind is laden with care, that is a defect which will cause you to 
fall from the greatest sainthood ( walaya kubra) . . . (Yet) it may be 
that you will obtain the lesser sainthood ( walaya sughra) in the ranks 
of religious faith and abundance of religious works. In the lesser saint- 
hood there are never lacking the whispering and passing thoughts, for 
you are far from the lowest heaven and near to Satan and your passion 
which listens stealthily, makes suggestions, and gives false reports. 
But if you are aided by the stars of knowledge of the faith, the planets 
of certainty (yaqin ), and the constancy of the divine upholding, then 
your (greater) sainthood in this matter is achieved. 66 

It appears that not only are there two levels of sanctity, but that those of lesser 
walaya can benefit from the walaya of their superiors. Ibn ‘Abbad al-Rundl (d. 
792/1390), interpreting al-Shadhilfs cryptic satement, “He who reads this sup- 
plication ( hizb ), he has what we have, and he is obliged as we are,” says that 
the true reader inherits from the saints walaya, proximity to God and the ability 
to perform miracles. 67 This idea of ones walaya in a relationship with the 
walaya of others is not new; the famous Junayd of Baghdad (d. 298/910) 
stated, “Adherence to this our science is walaya', if this blessing has escaped 
you personally, then do not fail to adhere to it in others.” 68 Ibn ‘ArabI noted the 
potential walaya in all humans, which is at heart simply the rediscovery of the 
divine Attributes and Names, in the form of which Adam was created. 69 

In the Lata’ if al-minan, Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl describes this sanctity 
of two levels. He writes, “There are two kinds of sanctity: one where the saint 
takes God as a friend {wall yatawalla Allah), and another where it is God who 
choses the saint as friend {wall yatawalla-hu Allah ) . . . 70 The first mode repre- 
sents minor sainthood {walaya sughra), the second, major sainthood {walaya 
kubra ).” 71 Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah elaborates further on the model, noting that one 
may say “sainthood of faith” {walayat al-lmdn) and “sainthood of certainty” 
{walayat al-yaqlnf, or yet “sainthood of the truthful” {walayat al-sadiqln) and 
“sainthood of the sincere” {walayat al-siddlqln). “The first element of these 
pairs consists of working for God with pure intention, having complete confi- 
dence in him and the retribution He has promised. As for the second, the higher 
level, it occurs by the extinction in man of his ego from the world, and his sub- 
sistence uniquely in God.” 72 Further, he notes, “The two modes of sainthood 
previously evoked may also be described as “sainthood of elucidation” {walaya 
dalll wa burhan) and “sainthood of witnessing” {walaya shuhud wa c iyan). The 
first is that of men of reason, while the second belongs to those of true vision.” 73 
Concerning this two-tiered model of sanctity, it is clear that the early 
Shadhil! thinkers had developed a more nuanced and complex doctrine than 
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had existed in earlier sources. Even the prolific lbn ‘Arab!, a contemporary of 
al-Shadhill, does not seem to have elaborated on the concept in this way. Cer- 
tainly lbn ‘Arab!, and TirmidhI before him, distinguished between those who 
are chosen by God and those who approach Him by their own efforts. But for 
lbn ‘Arab! it seems that sanctity has no function as a kind of ladder against 
which the progress of the soul may be measured . 74 From our discussions in the 
previous chapter, it is clear that for lbn 'Arab! walaya does not contain within 
it stages through which the improving soul passes. The reason for this new 
elaboration on walaya within the Shadhiliyya is not completely clear, but per- 
haps it is the context of the sufi order that played a role . 75 Perhaps the impor- 
tance of teaching disciples — in distinction to an emphasis on philosophical 
speculation — presented the occasion for such a model of walaya . 16 

In his f Uyiin al-haqaiq , lbn Bakhila also discusses the two-tiered model 
of sanctity. He writes: “There are two groups of saints: the servant who speaks 
from the treasury of his heart, and the servant who speaks from the treasury of 
his unseen ( ghaybihi ). He who speaks from the treasury of his heart is 
restricted ( mahsiir ), while he who speaks from the treasury of his unseen is not 
restricted .” 77 lbn Bakhila also describes three modes of knowing reality. “The 
first mode belongs to those who have little vision, and who use interpretation 
( Ttibar ). The second mode belongs to those who see by the manifestation of 
lights ( bi-tajalli al-anwdr)\ while the third belongs to those who see by the 
extinction of the signs ( dthdr ) of creation .” 78 Although not named in this pas- 
sage, it would seem that those who use interpretation would be the doctors of 
dogmatic religion, while those who see by the lights are those of lesser saint- 
hood, and those who transcend the signs of creation, as we saw earlier from 
lbn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl, are the people of greater sainthood. The point here 
is that although lbn Bakhila does not use the terms walaya sughra or kubra, his 
doctrine of walaya is in fact two-tiered. 

lbn Bakhila describes another dual form of walaya. This is best seen as a 
model that contains a God-centred walaya and a human-centred walaya. 

Walaya is of two kinds: It is active as subject (jcTil) ... or as object 
( maful ) ... If it functions as subject, then God takes charge of 
( tawalld ) His servant and sets him in the way of obedience, shelters 
him from disobedience, and bestows upon him gnosis, all of this by 
His guidance. If it is active as object, then the servant turns towards 
God and is granted obedience or His command [in the case of mes- 
sengers], and the avoidance of divine proscriptions, while being occu- 
pied with service to Him . 79 

Thus, the first form of walaya describes God’s upholding of humanity, and 
the second, humanity’s best response. This depiction may be understood as 
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presenting walaya as a two-sided coin, with divine guidance on the one hand, 
and human service on the other. This understanding is quite natural in light of 
the alternating meaning of the term wall (pi. awliya), or saint, derived from the 
same root as walaya, that is WLY. In fact the word wall is found in the Qur’an 
referring both to God, as guardian, and to His saints. For example, in 7:196 we 
read “My protector is Allah ( wali-ya ), who sent down the Book,” and in 10:62 
“Truly, the saints ( awliya ) will have no fear, nor shall they grieve.” 


Sanctity and Prophecy 

An essential dimension of the concept of walaya as developed in the Shad- 
hiliyya tradition was that of the extension, in one form or another, of the role of 
prophecy ( nubuwwa ) into walaya. In the doctrine of Ibn ‘ArabI, as inherited 
from TirmidhI, sanctity exists not only in the saints but also in the prophets. In 
effect, walaya encompasses prophecy and messengerhood. Yet, at the same 
time, the saints as individuals are the inheritors of certain prophets, and this 
heritage ( wiratha ) provides a spiritual model for the saints. 80 It appears that 
this expansion of walaya was not taken up by the earliest Shadhill shaykhs. 
Although it is clear that they had read TirmidhT’s Khatm al-awliya’ and knew 
something of Ibn ‘Arab!, 81 their concept of sainthood did not take up the exten- 
sion of walaya upward into the realm of prophecy; it did not take up the idea of 
nubuwwa c amma* 2 The distinction between sanctity and prophecy was more 
clearly preserved, seeking simply to extend the function of prophecy down- 
ward into the realm of sainthood. 

However, the Shadhilite tradition did follow TirmidhI and Ibn ‘Arab! in 
the recognition of saints as the inheritors of the prophets. According to Tir- 
midhI, the saint’s inheritance may consist of a share of prophecy. This share 
dictates his position in the hierarchy of saints. 

There are ranks amongst persons drawn unto God (majdhubun) and 
those who hear supernatural speech (muhaddathun). Some of them 
have been given a third of prophethood, while others have been given 
a half and others still have been given more. But the most highly 
endowed in this respect is the one who possesses the seal of [saint- 
hood] ( khatm al-walaya ) with God. 83 

As noted above, in the Akbarian system the forms walaya takes in individual 
saints is determined by prophetic heritage (wiratha). This dynamic is certainly 
present in the early Shadhiliyya, but there is little elaboration. For example, in 
a passage intended to refute those who would deny the miracles of the saints, 
Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah argues that these miracles are linked to powers beyond the saints 
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themselves. More precisely, these miracles are possible only because of the 
saint’s association with a prophet. 

Perhaps the reason for denying miracles ( karama ) is the begrudging 
of them the one to whom they have come. In fact, when miracles 
appear through (a saint), they are simply witness to the sincerity of 
the path of him he follows (matbiTihi). They are a karama when they 
occur to a saint; and they are a mujiza (prophetic evidentiary miracle) 
when they occur to him [whom the saint] follows ( mutaba c atihi ). 
Thus they say, every karama for a saint is a mujiza for the prophet 
that the saint follows. So do not watch the follower, rather look at the 
might of his leader . 84 

Although the term wiratha is not used here, it is clear that it is the basic con- 
cept being described. It is interesting to note that this model of inheritance 
places the prophets squarely between the saints and God — in contrast to the 
principle that sainthood is based on an ultimate proximity to the divine. 

In other passages the idea of prophetic heritage may be presented generally 
or quite specifically. Al-Shadhill himself makes the general statement, “Even 
though the ranks of the prophets and messengers are illustrious, [the saints] 
have a share ( naslb ) in them, since there is no prophet or messenger who does 
not have an heir ( warith ) from this community. Every heir has a rank according 
to his inheritance from his legate .” 85 Although his theory of prophetic inheri- 
tance is not well developed, al-Shadhill did add a second tier to wiratha. He 
states, “Among the [saints] there are a number who exclusively enjoy the 
endowment ( madda ) from the Prophet of God, which they witness as the 
essence of certainty — but this number is small. And yet those of verification 
( tahqiq ) are many. Every prophet and saint has some endowment from the 
Prophet .” 86 The last line is particularly significant. It sets up a second level of 
inheritance, namely, from the prophets upward to Muhammad. In the wiratha 
model presented by Ibn ‘Arab! the haqlqa muhammadiyya would be put into 
service here as the overarching entity from which all prophetic heritage is 
inherited. For al-Shadhill himself this seems to be the case also, but again, 
elaboration is lacking. 

In the Durrat al-asrar, al-Shadhill is recorded as saying that the saints are 
the substitutes ( abdal ) for the messengers (rusul) and the prophets ( anbiyaj ; 
naturally those who are the substitutes for Muhammad are the elite. He says, 

The saints are divided into two categories. One of them substitutes for 
the [messengers], and the other substitutes for the prophets. The substi- 
tutes of the prophets are the righteous ones ( al-salihiin ) and the sub- 
stitutes of the messengers are the sincere ( al-siddiqiin ). The difference 
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between the righteous ones and the sincere is like the difference between 
the prophets and messengers. There are some of one, and some of the 
other — except that, among them, there are a number who exclusively 
enjoy the endowment from the [Messenger] of God . 87 

The term abdal is used here in the early Shadhiliyya not as a part of a set hierar- 
chy, but rather as a more general saintly category. In the preceding passage no 
clear priority is given to either the substitutes of the prophets or the substitutes 
of the messengers. However, elsewhere we are told that the substitutes of the 
messengers are the elite, while the common are the substitutes of the prophets . 88 
Yet the following seems to suggest that the substitutes of the prophets constitute 
the highest position possible. “This is the path of ascent to the presence of the 
Most High, Most Lofty. This is the path of the beloved, substitutes of the 
prophets ( abdal al-anbiya’), and of what is accorded any one of them beyond 
this, no person can describe a single particle .” 89 In light of the lack of any fur- 
ther discussion of abdal in the sources, it is safe to say that these discussions 
suggest the early Shadhiliyya did not follow the fixed hierarchical model estab- 
lished by Ibn ‘Arab!. 

This extension of prophecy toward the saints may be found also in Ibn 
‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandari. He states, “[K]now that the lights appearing from the 
saints of God are from the emanation of the lights of prophethood upon them.” 
Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah develops this idea further, identifying the content of this irradi- 
ation ( anwar ) as being the Muhammadan Reality. He continues, “So the 
Muhammadan Reality ( al-haqlqa al-muhammadiyya ) resembles the sun, and 
the hearts of the saints are like moons .” 90 Elsewhere he links the prophets to 
the saints by stating that “the graces received by the saints are from the 
Muhammadan Reality; and the saints are the lights of prophethood, and the 
dawning of their illuminations. . . . The manifestations of the lights of saint- 
hood are permanent due to the permanence of the lights of prophethood .” 91 Of 
course this does not mean that the saints have wholly taken up the prophetic 
function. Rather, they remain in their realm as saints, but their function is to 
hold the place of the Prophet once he has left his earthly community. We read, 
“The Prophet calls [us] to God by the insight ( basira ) of his function as perfect 
messenger. And the saints call [us to God] according to their insights, either by 
Polehood ( qutbdniyya ), sincerity ( siddlqiyya ), or sainthood ( walaya ).” 92 

As mentioned in the previous chapter, Gerald Elmore has suggested that 
the debate that arose in the third/ninth century over the issue of the superiority 
of the saint over the prophet J was a central point of contention 

between sufism and its critics. He mentions statements from early figures such as 
Abu Yazld BastamI that seem to take the saints as superior to the prophets; for 
example, “We plunged into a sea, while the prophets remained on the shore .” 93 
Elmore goes on to show how Ibn ‘Arab! tried to rationalize these kinds of 
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statements in order to preserve the theologically necessary superiority of the 
prophets. A generation later, Nur al-Dln IsfarayinI (d. 717/1317), in the same 
conservative spirit, reconciled the following two statements: “The end of the 
saints is the beginning point of the prophets” and “The end of the prophets is 
the starting point of the saints.” The first sentence is taken to refer to the mysti- 
cal path, thus the implication being that the most elite stage of sainthood ends 
at the point prophethood begins. The second proposition, having come from 
Sa‘d al-Dln al-HammuT (d. 649/1252), 94 IsfarayinI takes as refering to sharia, 
that is, that the prophets have finished bringing the divine law, and the task of 
guiding the community has then been left to the saints. 95 Al-Shadhill does not 
address this topic directly, but he does seem to place the elite of the saints 
above the prophets in one statement. We must note first who this elite is. We 
are told, “To realize perfection in their [the sufis’] state is difficult except for 
the saint at the end of his state (fi nihaya halihi ), or the sincere ( siddlq ) at the 
beginning (of his state); because the end ( ghayat ) of the saints is the starting 
point ( biddydt ) of the sincere.” 96 This sincere one is thus to be understood as a 
spiritual elite, in contrast to the general category of saints. 97 In the following 
passage this elite seems to be one person who takes up God’s decree after the 
prophets and messengers: 

The prophets, messengers and poles all held closely to [God’s decree], 
witnessing only God and His decree. They made clear statements, 
explicated, commented and prescribed religious laws to those beneath 
them in rank, until the command of God should come to the sincere 
one (siddlq), chosen for Himself, whom He willed for the purpose of 
revealing this science . . . and the science of the spirit, the science of 
love, and the science of the intermediate state ( barzakh ) before the 
beginning of existence (wujud). 9i 

From this statement it seems that al-Shadhill is not only echoing the idea that 
“[t]he end of the prophets is the starting point of the saints,” probably in the 
sense of sharia, mentioned above, but his siddlq is also an allusion to the Seal 
of saints. This sincere one, in light of his role, is the fulfillment of the religious 
sciences established by the prophets and propagated by the poles. 

In Ibn Bakhila’s thought the extension of prophecy to include sanctity is 
also well represented. Although he maintains a clear distinction between the 
levels of sainthood and prophecy, the essence of the divine, as it moves into 
both realms, is one. First, Ibn Bakhila approaches from the perspective of the 
simple believer. He writes, “By the light of prophethoods ( nubuwwdt ) faith is 
strong, and you accept religious practices (a‘mdt). By the light of the saint- 
hoods ( walayat ) you remember the acts of devotion, and you complete the 
states by following and emulation, and wanting to follow the rays of the greater 
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light by way of the lesser light .” 99 Thus, the believer follows both the lower 
saints and the higher prophets. The first category leads to the second. In com- 
paring the natures of these two groups, Ibn Bakhila places them at a distance 
from each other, stressing their differences. 

The realities of the prophets are established in the realm of the unseen 
( ghayb ), and in their real essences ( bi-dhawatihim al-haqiqiyya) they 
are there. They have tenuities ( raqa’iq ) to the world of witnessing . . . 
and the apparent realms. The saints are in the world of witnessing, but 
they have tenuities to the unseen. The prophets penetrated the veil 
[which separates the two domains] with their realities, while the saints 
penetrated the veil by their tenuitites . 100 

Elsewhere Ibn Bakhila explains that the saints, like the prophets, receive 
divine communications that they are to pass on to the believers. As in the 
above quotations, he is here distinguishing between the two groups. However, 
he will follow this with an explanation that does away with any differences in 
the essence of these communications. He writes, “The true path ( al-tariq al- 
haqlqi) for creation on earth is to reach God. The door open to them [on earth] 
leads to gnosis (ma'rifa) of God. The reason for this knowledge (film) of God 
is simply two things: the revelation ( wahy ) to the prophets, and the inspiration 
(film ilhami) to the saints .” 101 Ibn Bakhila goes on, however, to say that the 
essences of these two modes of divine communication are one. We read, 

When the exalted [divine] unveiling ( kashf) descends to the first 
level, it appears in the clearest form of its self-disclosure (tajalli) to 
those it touches. This is the original knowledge film asli) and the uni- 
versal light (nur kulll). These belong to the prophets. If it descends 
from here, and is then attained, this is inspirational knowledge film 
ilhami ) and the opening light, which is certainty to the greatest of the 
servants, and the saints . 102 

Thus a divine Self-disclosure passes through consecutive stages — being first 
accessible to prophets, and then to saints and elite believers. A prophet’s 
knowledge of the divine is different from that of the saint, due to them being 
at different levels, yet this knowledge is at the same time of a single essence. 
The prophets and the saints do not offer the believer parallel communications, 
they offer the same knowledge, but from different perspectives, and one after 
the other . 103 

As mentioned above, Ibn Bakhila’s al-Latifa al-mardiyya takes up the 
question of saints and prophets. The primary concern of its commentary on 
Hizb al-bahr is to explain how the “inspired” prayer of a saint can contain quo- 
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tations from the revelation (Qur’an) to a prophet. The question is not just, Is it 
appropriate to quote and paraphrase the Qur’an? but also. How can the saint 
(and his common followers) petition for what should be reserved for prophets 
only? Ibn Bakhila’s answers to these questions shine an indirect light on his 
notion of walaya. In his comments on al-Shadhill’s petition, “nas’aluka al- 
‘isma ” (we ask you for protection / inerrancy), he notes that ' isma , as generally 
understood, is restricted to prophets, who are protected from committing grave 
sins. He reconciles this doctrine with the saint’s petition by saying, “He [al- 
Shadhill] did not ask to be preserved from disobedience (, ma'siyya ), nor from 
doubt or uncertainty or delusion completely — for inerrancy {‘isma) is particu- 
lar to the prophets . . . [Rather] he asked for ‘ isma from the kind [of doubts and 
delusion] that blocks the heart from faith in the unseen .” 104 Elsewhere Ibn 
Bakhila repeats this idea more clearly, pointing out that (not unlike nubuwwa 
and ilhdm sharing a common essence) ‘ isma takes form according to its loca- 
tion. He writes, “The prophets have an ‘ isma specific to them, and the saints 
have theirs, likewise the pious and the [common] believers — all according to 
their state ( hal ).” 105 Further, ‘isma may be attained by those other than prophets 
and messengers, according to what is proper for their spiritual level . 106 

The operative distinction here is “according to their level.” For Ibn 
Bakhila this also allows him to account for other apparent paradoxes. On the 
issue of how both the common believer and the saint — and a prophet for that 
matter — may make the identical supplication, for example for forgiveness, in 
Hizb al-bahr, Ibn Bakhila points out that since the petitioners are at different 
spiritual levels, the meaning of their petitions is different. He writes, 

But what are the devotions (‘ ibadat ) of the messengers compared to 
those of the prophets? What are the devotions of the prophets com- 
pared to those of the saints? and those of the saints compared to those 
of the pious, etc., to the last level of believer? It is inconceivable that 
the realities [of these devotions] differ in themselves, rather, [the case 
must be that] they differ according to the state of him to whom they 
appear . . . Both the master of the exalted spiritual level {maqam), and 
he who is lower, ask with one word, one reality, yet [the realities] dif- 
fer due to the difference of [the petitioners’] levels. The prophets ask 
for forgiveness, and most [common] servants do likewise, but how 
different their requests are! The pardon requested by the prophets is 
different from that requested by others. The difference is not to be 
found in the reality of forgiveness itself, but rather in the understand- 
ing ( i‘tibar ) of its location ( mahall ). 107 

Ibn Bakhila applies the same argument to the meaning of the phrase “[Ford,] 
subjugate to us this sea as You subjugated the sea to Moses.” He remarks that 
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this should not necessarily be taken as a request to God each time to part the 
seas, rather it should be understood as a petition for the miracle of God’s 
omnipotence working good in our lives — establishing in us righteousness, god- 
liness, wisdom. He says, “Know that the appearance of omnipotence ( qudra ) is 
sometimes by grace and [dramatic] miracle and the breaking of the anticipated 
norms; or it is by the miracle of fixing norms and engendering wisdom . . . The 
second kind [of miracle] is for the generality of creation, while the first kind is 
only for the elite of the prophets and the saints.” 108 Thus, lbn Bakhila’s discus- 
sions in al-Latifa al-mardiyya — reflecting his earlier discussions of walaya — 
move to blur the barriers between the prophets and the saints (not unlike the 
effort to defend the blurry lines between the Qur’an and the hizb). This is done 
by extension to the saints of attributes previously reserved for the prophets. 
The same blurring of lines occurs in lbn Bakhila’s resolution of the apparent 
paradox of a prophet asking for forgiveness, like any other simple believer; or 
a common believer asking for the same divine favor for which a saint or a 
prophet might petition. 

* 

We see that for lbn Bakhila the concept of walaya is rather complex. His 
master, lbn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandari, had laid out the two-tiered model, that of 
greater and lesser sanctity, lbn Bakhila took this up and expanded upon it. We 
noted that this model was not that followed by lbn ‘Arab!. It seems that for lbn 
Bakhila and the Shadhilite tradition, one of the dimensions of walaya may be 
found — at least potentially — in every believer. This lower dimension also func- 
tions as a stepping-stone for the soul along a path to higher degrees of sanctity. 

It was also pointed out that lbn Bakhila’s doctrine of walaya, in the Shad- 
hilite tradition, sought to expand the realm of prophecy and messengerhood to 
intersect with sanctity. While recognizing that saints and prophets receive 
knowledge of, and from, the divine in different ways (one by inspiration, the 
other by revelation), the essence of this divine informing (tajallT) is the same in 
both instances. In the more theologically driven work, al-Latifa al-mardiyya, 
the discussion of inerrancy ( c isma ) is based on the same understanding, which 
is that the nature of understanding and communication with God is relative to 
one’s spiritual level. Like walaya taking on different forms at different levels, 
the same petitions of God may be used by prophets, saints, and even the com- 
mon believer. 

Before moving on to our discussion of the Wafa’iyya, a few words should 
be said concerning the doctrine of walaya as we have encountered it so far. 
These comments will also serve us later in chapters 5 and 6, when we discuss 
the Wafa’iyya contribution to the concept of walaya. We have seen that for the 
early Shadhiliyya the idea of proximity to the divine ( qurba ) is a primary ele- 
ment. We also noted the development of a two-tiered model, which in shorthand 
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we may describe as the distinction between a greater and a lesser sainthood. It 
was noted that these two tiers present a gradation of walaya', that is, a sanctity 
that increases in quality as the individual ascends the levels. This model places 
walaya in the sphere of spiritual discipline, that is, the way followed by an 
individual seeker. From its earliest formulations, sufi theory has always con- 
ceived of spiritual discipline as a path ( fariqa ) consisting of spiritual levels 
( maqdmdt ) to be attained. It appears that at least part of the doctrine of sanctity 
held by the early Shadhiliyya saw walaya as one of these paths. It is also worth 
noting that this model is certainly closer to Tirmidhl’s system of distinguish- 
ing between two types of saints than it is to Ibn ‘Arabl’s elaborate typologies 
of saints. 

We also noted the difference between what we called Ibn ‘Arabl’s “infla- 
tion” of walaya upward, and the early Shadhiliyya’s extending of prophetic 
function downward. This is the contrast between the emphasis on the eternal 
nature of walaya in Ibn ‘Arab! and the understanding in the early Shadhiliyya 
that sainthood was essentially the extension of the prophetic role — beyond the 
lifetime of the Prophet — into the mundane world through the saints. This latter 
position again is much more in accord with Tirmidhl’s system than it is with 
that of Ibn ‘Arab!. 

The early Shadhiliyya did not follow Ibn ‘ArabI in his universalizing of 
walaya or the figure of Muhammad (although Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl 
does briefly mention the concept). Nor did the early Shadhiliyya take up Ibn 
‘Arabl’s elaborations on the role of the Seal. This idea was known to them at 
least through Tirmidhl’s works, but they appear to have steered away from it. 
The objection may be raised here that Ibn ‘Arabl’s concept of nubuwwa ‘ amnia 
would have to be considered an extension of the prophetic function. Yet for our 
purposes of comparison, the point being made is that, despite the terminology 
involved, for Ibn ‘Arab!, walaya has a much inflated role in comparison to its 
understanding among the Shadhiliyya, for whom walaya is more like a counter 
balance or completion of prophecy. 
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Chapter 3 


The Wafa’iyya in Time and Space 


Arriving from the Maghreb 

Before moving to discuss the writings of Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’ we should 
first take up the essential outline of their lives and the wider context in which 
they lived. The Wafa’iyya is certainly an Egyptian order, but its origins are to 
be found within the currents of a much wider tide of migration from the 
Maghreb. Movement from Arabia across North Africa has a long history. The 
arrival of Idris ibn ‘Abd Allah from Arabia in 172/788 ultimately led to the 
founding of Fez and the Idrisid dynasty, which was to last into the fourth/tenth 
century. 1 Moving in the other direction, from west to east, the Fatimid Caliph 
al-Mu‘izz, in the latter half of the fourth/tenth century, would extend the nas- 
cent Fatimid empire from Tunisia into Egypt. 2 The tide was again reversed in 
the fifth/eleventh century with the demographically significant migration of 
the Banu Hilal Arab tribes from the Hijaz into the Maghreb. Although nowhere 
near a movement on the same scale, we saw earlier that al-Shadhill, and a 
number of his followers, were part of the steady trickle of scholars and mer- 
chants from Morocco and Tunisia in the seventh/thirteenth century. Moving to 
Alexandria at the beginning of what was to be a long period of prosperity 
under the Mamluks, al-Shadhill’s order was to enjoy great success in Egypt and 
was thus positioned to expand into the Fevant and the eastern lands of the 
Islamic world. Al-Shadhill died in 656/1258, but of course Maghrebis contin- 
ued to arrive in Egypt most simply on the way to Arabia, but many to seek a 
new life in the growing cities of Alexandria and Cairo. Following the same road, 
and at roughly the same time as al-Shadhill, was the grandfather of Muhammad 
Wafa’, Muhammad al-Najm of Tunis. Before jumping into geneologies and 
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geography, however, let us read a traditional general narrative of Muhammad 
Wafa’ and his roots. This account will serve us later as a jumping-off point to 
further details. 

Muhammad Wafa’, the founder of the Wafa’iyya: 

He was born in Alexandria in 702/1301. His speech concerning 
the mystical sciences was peculiar He wrote many works, 

among them Kitab al-‘uriis, Kitab al-sha c a'ir and a great diwan of 
poetry. 3 It is said that he is named Wafa’ because one day the Nile 
stopped its yearly rise, falling short of its completion ( al-wafd ’). 4 The 
people of Cairo were resolved to flee the land [in anticipation of 
famine], when Muhammad Wafa’ appeared at the river’s edge and 
said, “By the grace of God, Rise!” The river then rose and the water 
reached its proper level. 

He travelled in the Way of Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill, under the 
guidance of Da’ud ibn Makhila. He went to Akhmlm [near Suhaj], 
marrying there and establishing a large zawiya. People flocked to visit 
him. He then moved to Cairo, taking up residence on the island of al- 
Ruda. There, engaging in devotions and busying himself with the 
remembrance of God, his fame spread to the most distant corners. 

He died in Cairo, on the 11th of Rabr al-Awwal, in the year 
765/1363, and is hurried in the Qarafa cemetery between the [sufi 
shaykhs] Abh al-Sa'ud ibn Abl al-‘Asha’ir and Taj al-Dln ibn ‘Ata’ 
Allah al-Iskandarl, according to his wish before dying: “Burry me 
between Sa‘d and ‘Ata’ ,” 5 

Muhammad Wafa’ was Maghrebi in origin, his grandfather Mu- 
hammad al-Najm having arrived at Alexandria. He [al-Najm] was the 
master of splendid mystical states, and clear miracles. He joined with 
the pole Ibrahim al-Dasuql, and they both drew on [the teachings of] 
his master. 6 Al-Najm’s place of birth was Tunis, and his family are 
from there and the area of Sfax. 7 He settled in Alexandria, where he 
was blessed with a son, Muhammad al-Awsat, the father of Muham- 
mad Wafa’. 

Muhammad al-Awsat was famous for his sanctity, being among 
the companions of knowledge and excellence. He died young, being 
burned in their zawiya in Alexandria, known as the Najmiyya, beside 
his father. 

When Muhammad Wafa’ died, he left two sons, ‘All Wafa’ and 
Shihab al-Dln Ahmad Wafa’. They were young at the time, and so 
were raised under the tutelage of Muhammad al-Zayla‘I. When ‘All 
reached the age of seventeen, he took his father’s place, holding [sufi] 
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gatherings. His dhikr spread throughout the land, and his followers 
multiplied. 

For the most part he resided on the island of al-Ruda. He com- 
posed supplications, prayers, admonitions, poetry and other works. 

His death was at home, on Tuesday the second of Dhu al-Hijja, in the 
year 807/1405. By way of sons he had Abu al-‘ Abbas Ahmad, Abu al- 
Tayyib, Abu al-Tahir and Abu al-Qasim. 8 

Halfway through this account, mention is made of Muhammad al-Najm. In 
spite of his being described here as having “splendid mystical states, and clear 
miracles,” there seems to be no mention of him, either in the Egyptian or 
Tunisian sources, beyond his position in the Wafa’ geneology. In fact, the fam- 
ily’s descent is rather unremarkable until it is traced back to the second/eighth 
century. At this point ‘Alid credentials are established through Idris ibn ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Hasan ibn ‘All ibn Abl Talib, the founder of the Idrlsid state in 
Morocco. 9 Although this family was clearly ‘Alid by blood, it cannot be said to 
have been Shl‘1 in any overt way. The Idrlsids ruled far from the struggles tak- 
ing place in the Islamic heartland seeking to restore the house of the Prophet to 
the caliphate, and at a period before the development of Shl'ism as a distinct 
doctrinal system. Idris himself died during the lifetime of the seventh Shl‘1 
Imam, Musa al-Kazim (d. 183/799). 10 Although the Idrlsids were not Shl'ite, 
this does not mean that the family that came to be known as the Wafa’ did not 
proudly identify themselves as descendants of the Ahl al-Bayt, that is, people 
of the Prophet’s family. As we shall see below, this has remained an important 
part of their social standing. 

This pedigree claimed by the Wafa’ family is quite distinct, however, from 
the spiritual ancestors it claims in its silsila (chain of transmission) of esoteric 
science. Sources for the Wafa’iyya order reproduce a line of esoteric initiation 
that goes back through various sufi figures and Imams to Husayn ibn ‘All. The 
line first runs through the Shaykhs of the early Shadhiliyya: Da’ud ibn Bakhila 
(733/1332), Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah Iskandarl (709/1309), al-MursI (686/1287), al- 
Shadhill (658/1258), Ibn Mashlsh (622/1225) . . . al-Junayd (297/909), al-Sari 
al-Saqatl (cir. 253/867), Ma'ruf al-Karkh! (200/815), ‘All al-Rida (203/818, 
eighth Shl‘1 Imam), Musa al-Kazim (183/799, seventh Imam), Ja'far al-Sadiq 
(148/765, sixth Imam), Muhammad Baqir (117/735 or 122/740, fifth Imam), 
Zayn al-'Abidln (94/712 fourth Imam), Imam al-Husayn (61/681 third Imam), 
‘All ibn Abl Talib (40/661). 11 The silsila represents a claim to a tradition of 
mystical knowledge, but here, as is usually the case in the Islamic mysticism, 
there is no tangible conncection between those at one end of the chain and 
those at the other. In other words, the tariqa Wafa’iyya has not actually inher- 
ited teachings, texts, or practices from Shl‘1 Imams. As we saw in the previous 
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chapter, the early Shadhiliyya cannot be said to hold any ideas of spiritual 
authority that directly reflect the Shl‘1 doctrine of the Imams. Later on, when 
we explore ‘All and Muhammad Wafa’s teachings on walaya, beyond certain 
shared terminology and veneration of ‘All ibn Abl Talib, it will become clear 
that they do not reflect a Shl‘1 theology. 12 

In the hagiographical passage quoted above, mention is made of the origin 
of Muhammad Wafa’s laqab or honorific, Wafa’ . This title has served as the 
family name down to the modern era — often appearing as Ibn Wafa’ (e.g., ‘All 
ibn Wafa’). However, this laqab was not unknown before Muhammad adopted 
it in the eighth/fourteenth century. The name Abu al-Wafa’ was used by three 
tribes: the HijazI tribe descended from Abu al-Wafa’ Ahmad ibn Sulayman, 
parts of the Tamlm tribe of the Hijaz, and one tribe from Iraq. 13 Of the latter 
tribe, the famous saint Abu al-Wafa’ Taj al-'Arifin (d. 501/1107) had been a 
teacher of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl (d. 561/1166) in Iraq. 14 Some of the families 
derived from Taj al-‘Arifm, known as Wafa’iyya, traveled to Egypt and the 
Levant at various points in time. 15 One family was that of Abu al-Wafa’ Taj al- 
Dln Muhammad (d. 803/1401), which settled in Jerusalem in 782/1380. His 
great-great grandfather, Badr al-Dln Muhammad (d. 650/1253), had originally 
moved from Iraq to Palestine. Taj al-Dln Muhammad brought what was to 
become known as the “zawiya of the Abu al-Wafa family,” across from the 
western edge of the Haram enclosure. 16 His descendants were the shaykhs of 
the Wafa’iyya order in Jerusalem. 17 This family is not related to the Wafa’s of 
Egypt, nor does their Wafa’iyya order appear to have any connection to the the 
Wafa’iyya of Cairo. 18 Another well-known descendant of Taj al-Dln Muham- 
mad was Abu Bakr al-Wafa’I (d. 991/1583), who lived in Damascus and Aleppo 
and about whom more than one hagiography was written. 19 However, the 
“Wafa’iyya” of Syria (a branch of the Shadhiliyya) existed from the mideigh- 
teenth century through to about 1950. Its founder was another Abu al-Wafa’, 
who died in 1140/1727. 20 

In the passage quoted above, we heard the miracle of Muhammad’s com- 
manding the Nile to rise. Not surprisingly, however, this is not the only report of 
signs of his sanctity. In the hagiography composed by Abu al-Lata’if, 21 an 
account is related in which the head of the Shadhiliyya order in Egypt, Ibn ‘Ata’ 
Allah al-Iskandarl, visits the infant Muhammad Wafa’. In view of Ibn ‘Ata’ 
Allah’s death date, this encounter would have been possible, since Muhammad 
was seven years old at the shaykh’s death. Abu al-Lata’if tells us, “When 
SayyidI al-Kablr [Muhammad Wafa’] was born, Taj al-Dln ibn ‘Ata’ Allah came 
with a number of companions to his home in order to visit him. When he saw 
the swaddling baby he kissed him, saying to his friends, ‘This one has come 
[into the world] with the science of our [spiritual] realities.’” 22 Apparently 
Muhammad Wafa’ was more than precocious as child. It is said that he com- 
posed his many books on the sufi Way before reaching the age of ten. 23 
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The spiritual link between Muhammad Wafa’ and his son ‘All is also a sig- 
nificant concern in the hagiography. Although ‘All was only six years old when 
his father died, he describes him as a storehouse of mystical knowledge from 
which he continues to draw . 24 On the authority of ‘All’s nephew, it is related 
that on his deathbed Muhammad took the form of ‘All, saying, “My vision is 
his vision .” 25 Elsewhere the story is told of Muhammad Wafa’ passing down 
his gift for mystical poetry to his son ‘All. Sha'ranI tells us, 

When [Muhammad’s] death neared, he conferred his belt ( mintaqa ) 
upon al-Abzarl, the composer of muwashshahat poems, saying, “This 
is placed with you in trust until you confer it upon my son ‘All.” 
While he had the belt he composed elegant muwashshahat. Once ‘All 
grew up, and he conferred it upon him, he returned to his previous 
condition of not being able to compose muwashshahat . 26 

Although ‘All Wafa was his father’s second son, Shihab al-Dln being the first, 
there is no question as to his superior status. As we shall see in the following 
chapters, ‘All was a mystical writer and of great ability. His older brother, 
however, clearly made no such contribution. Nevertheless, the older Shihab 
al-Dln did direct the Wafa’ iyya order for seven years after the death of his 
younger brother. 

There does appear in this hagiographical tradition a need to demonstrate 
the superiority of the Wafa’s over their spiritual forefathers. As we saw above, 
Muhammad’s superiority is recognized by Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl. The 
claim is also made by Muhammad himself that although he was schooled in the 
mystical sciences by Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah’s student, Da’ud ibn Bakhila, he has since 
eclipsed that tradition and set out on his own Way. He says, “We were directed 
first by Da’ud, but now this connection with him is broken, as it is with 
all others .” 27 ‘All Wafa’ later contributes to the superior image of the Wafa’iyya. 
As we read earlier, an associate of ‘All’s great-grandfather, Muhammad al- 
Najm, was Ibrahim al-Dasuql. This great Egyptian saint founded a popular sufi 
order, the Burhaniyya. It was probably the success of this order that led ‘All to 
consider this saint another figure to be spiritually surpassed. Abu al-Lata’if 
tells the story of ‘All traveling to the grave of al-Dasuql, only to be ignored by 
its living occupant. In response to this snub, ‘All begins reciting “Allah, 
Allah,” at which point all the plants on earth join him in recitation . 28 This con- 
cern with surpassing one’s predecessors is not without precedent. Abu al- 
Hasan al-Shadhill himself, when asked about his spiritual masters, said that at 
one point he had been directed by ‘Abd al-Salam ibn Mashlsh, but 

now he swims in the five Adamic seas of the Prophet, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, 
‘Uthman, and ‘All, and the five spiritual seas of Gabriel, Michael, ‘Azra’Il, 
Israfil and the Great Spirit (^iAl ^jfO - 29 
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Not surpisingly, in addition to their relations with other saints, Muham- 
mad and ‘All Wafa’ were able to get the best of all sorts of enemies. In the 
hagiography, the cases range from a scheming vizier, to a doubting shaykh, to 
abusive Mamluke soldiers. 30 It must be noted, however, that most of the mira- 
cles attributed to Muhammad and his son are rather more straighforward. Typi- 
cally, an eastern holy man visits and has produced for him lemon from his 
native land or a boy drowned in the Nile is brought back to life. 31 

The spiritual authority of the Wafa’iyya was certainly not based primarily 
on their abilities to out-perform their rivals or to impress visitors. A more sub- 
stantial portrait of sanctity is also offered in the hagiography. Less dramatic, 
but more interesting for our study, are the statments that reflect an understanding 
of sainthood itself. In one place Muhammad Wafa’ makes the following claim: 
“Every saint of God, from my time to the advent of the [final] Hour, draws 
from me, either at his start or his end.” The passage (presumably Abu al- 
Lata’if speaking here) goes on to identify Muhammad Wafa’ as the “Seal of 
saints, as indicated by the author of the ' Anqa mughrib.” 32 Yet as we shall see 
in the next chapter, where Muhammad Wafa’s understanding of sanctity is 
explored, statements of Sealhood will be based more precisely on Muhammad’s 
own interpretation of the Seal of saints. For example, we shall see that Muham- 
mad Wafa’ claims for himself an office of Sealhood which, as distinct from the 
system of Ibn ‘Arab!, incorporates both general and Muhammadan sainthood. 

Wafa’ sanctity is also attested to through symbolic visions. The story is 
told that in a dream ‘All once found himself traveling through the heavens. 
There he found an elegant palace, around which were a number of open graves. 
These sweet-smelling graves contained living occupants wrapped in white 
shrouds. When ‘All asked them who they were, he was informed that they are 
all the saints of their times and that their master is their Seal. They await this 
Seal’s intercession. When ‘All Wafa’ finally reaches the door of the palace, he 
opens it only to find himself seated as the master of the palace. 33 

Beyond the claims to Sealhood, ‘All Wafa’s spiritual authority is based, in 
the hagiography, upon his encounters with the Prophet Muhammad. The first of 
these occured when ‘All was a boy studying Qur’anic recitation. After a difficult 
lesson, he describes the following vision: “Then, in a waking state, I saw the 
Prophet. He was wearing a white cotton shirt, which suddenly appeared on me. 
He then said to me, “Read!” so I read for him Surat al-Duha (Q. 93).” 34 The sim- 
ilarity to the traditional account of the vision of Gabriel to the Prophet is striking. 
There the angel brought to Muhammad the first Revelation, saying, “Read!” 35 
‘All Wafa’ goes on to relate a second vision, which occured near the grave of 
his father in the Qarafa cemetery. He says, “At the age of twenty-one, I was 
praying the morning prayers at al-Qarafa, when I saw the Prophet before me. He 
embraced me, saying, 'Truly, your Lord blesses you.’” ‘All goes on to say, “I 
took [the function of] his tongue, from that time onwards.” 36 This is a rather bold 
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claim, leaving no doubt as to the elite nature of ‘AH Wafa’s sanctity. Even when 
the Prophet appears to one of ‘All’s followers, it is to announce that ‘All’s special 
spiritual status means that his supplications to God are never left unheeded. 37 

In addition to the hagiographical tradition, however, we do have one con- 
temporary souce that takes a critical stand toward the Wafa’iyya. This is the 
biographer and chronicler Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI (d. 852/1449). In his entry on 
‘All Wafa’, he praises the subject’s personal qualities but objects to some of the 
practices that take place at the Wafa’ dhikr. Ibn Hajar says that ‘All Wafa’ is 
“vigilant, keen of mind and cultured,” but although “I met him, I reject his 
companions gesturing in prostration towards him.” Also, while in the middle 
of a sama c ceremony, he turned about saying, “Wherever you turn, there is the 
Face of God” (Q. 2:115). Those present in the mosque cried out, “You have 
blasphemed! You have blasphemed!” so he and his companions left. 38 It would 
thus appear that ‘All Wafa’ at times faced public censure for the excesses of his 
prayer and the intense devotion he received from his followers. The biogra- 
phers have left us no other firsthand accounts of ‘All Wafa’, so there is no way 
to verify Ibn Hajar’s observations. Nevertheless, the limited details that have 
come down to us concerning the Wafa’ home on the island of al-Ruda appear, 
at least circumstantially, to corroborate Ibn Hajar’s portrait of a sufi Shaykh 
challenging the boundaries of conventional ritual. 

It appears that ‘All withdrew the activities of the Wafa’iyya to the family 
home on al-Ruda. This privacy no doubt allowed him, and subsequent khalifas 
of the order, the freedom to pursue their spiritual practices. Ibn Hajar himself 
describes a Wafa’ house which was self-sufficient. Apparently Muhammad 
Wafa’ set up a minbar in his home, from which he preached to his companions 
and followers as part of the Friday prayers. 39 This unusual observance of the 
otherwise community-oriented Friday prayers is not pointed to approvingly. 

That the Wafa’ home on al-Ruda was the center of the sufi order there is no 
doubt. A ninth/fifteenth century figure, al-ZawawI, provides us with an inde- 
pendent account. He became an acquaintance of Yahya ibn Wafa’ (d. 857/ 
1453), the fourth khalifa of the Wafa’iyya. Al-ZawawI refers to the house on al- 
Ruda as the “bayt al- dhikr' (house of remembrance), and speaks of aspirants 
entering cells there to practice khalwa (seclusion). 40 Later sources tell us that 
Muhammad Wafa’s Hizb al-fath was recited in the family bayt al-sajjada each 
week. 41 The historical records, to my knowledge, have not left us any more 
detailed accounts of the ritual-devotional practices of the early Wafa’iyya. Yet 
we may understand that generally an aura of elitism and charismatic mystery 
seem to have been nurtured. The later chronicler, al-MaqrlzI, notes that ‘All 
Wafa’ and his brother, Shihab al-Dln, received exagerated affections from their 
followers. He also implies that this situation was encouraged by their habit of 
only appearing in public for spiritual gatherings and in order to visit their 
father’s grave. 42 
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Among the Elite of Cairo 

The creative energy of the first generations of Wafa’s was not sustained once 
the family became established in the capital. The concerns Muhammad and 
‘All Wafa’ had regarding sanctity were not pursued by their progeny, and the 
Wafa’iyya ceased to produce mystical literature beyond the occasional effort at 
poetry. 43 The Wafa’ family did prosper, however, but only in the way of social 
prestige and wealth. As is the case so often with dynamic founders, their fol- 
lowers tend to ride on their coattails of tradition and charisma. 

The office of the khalifa, or the shaykh al-sajjada of the Wafa’iyya order, 
was held by the head of the family. Unlike the larger sufi orders, which usually 
broke down into regional branches not long after the death of the founder, 44 the 
Wafa’iyya never spread beyond Cairo in any meaningful way. 45 Not only was 
this order limited to Cairo, but its spiritual leadership was derived exclusively 
from within the family bloodline. The various biographical sources agree on 
the line of shaykhs as follows: 46 

1. ‘All Wafa’ (d. 807/1405) [brother to the following] 

2. Shihab al-Dln Ahmad Abu al-‘ Abbas ibn Muhammad Wafa’ (d. 814/1412) 
[father to. . .] 

3. Abu al-Fath Muhammad ibn Wafa’ (d. 852/1448) [brother to] 

4. Abu al-Siyadat Yahya ibn Wafa’ (d. 857/1453) [uncle to] 

5. Shams al-Dln Muhammad Abu al-Marahim (d. 867/1462) [father to] 

6. Muhibb al-Dln Muhammad Abu al-Fadl (d. 888/1483) [father to] 

7. Burhan al-Dln Ibrahim Abu al-Makarim (d. 908/1502) [father to] 

8. Shams al-Dln Muhammad Abh al-Fadl al-Majdhub (d. 942/1536) [father 
to] 

9. Burhan al-Dln Ibrahim Abu al-Makarim (d. 966/1558 or 968/1560) [father 
to] 

10. Shams al-Dln Muhammad Abu al-Fadl (d. 1008/1599) [grandfather to no. 

12] [uncle to] 

11. Zayn al-Dln ibn ‘Abd al-Fattah Abu al-Ikram (d. 1054/1644) [father to no. 

13] [uncle to] 

12. Sharaf al-Dln Yahya Abu al-Lutf (d. 1067/1655) [cousin to] 

13. Zayn al-Dln ‘Abd al-Wahhab Abu al-TakhsIs (d. 1098/1687) [father to] 

14. Jamal al-Dln Yusuf Abu al-Irshad (d. 1113/1701) [grandfather to no. 19] 
[brother to] 

15. Sharaf al-Dln ‘Abd al-Khaliq Abh al-Khayr (d. 1161/1748) [grandfather to 
no. 18] [uncle to] 

16. Shams al-Dln Muhammad Abu al-Ishraq (d. 1171/1758) [uncle to] 

17. Majd al-Dln Muhammad Abu al-Hadl (d. 1176/1762) [cousin to] 

18. Shihab al-Dln Ahmad Abu al-lmdad (d. 1182/1768) [cousin to] 
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19. Shams al-Dln Muhammad Abu al-Anwar (d. 1228/1813) [uncle to] 

20. Ahmad Abu al-Iqbal (d.?) [father to] 

21. Ahmad Abu al-Nasr (d. 1280/1864) [father to] 

22. All mad ‘Abd al-Khaliq Abu al-Futuhat (d. 1324/1907). 47 

Not mentioned in this list of the shaykhs of the sajjada Wafa’ iyya is the 
brother of Abu al-Fath (no. 3), ‘Abd al-Rahman Abu al-Fadl (d. 814/1412). He 
is described by Ibn Hajar and al-Sakhaw! as a promising mystical thinker and 
poet, but he died the same year as his father, having drowned in the Nile. 48 
Another important early figure was ‘All Wafa’s daughter, Husna’ (d. 888/1483). 
She was certainly more accomplished them her two sisters and four brothers. 
The biographer al-SakhawI tells us that she was the first director of the (Sultan) 
Inal ribat, located near the Wafa’iyya zawiya in the ‘Abd al-Basit quarter. 49 The 
Wafa’ early on had established themselves among the civilian elite. The Sultan 
Jaqmaq (d. 857/1453) was a companion and one-time student of Abu al-Fath 
(no. 3), even appearing in one of the shaykh’s miracle stories. 50 

Generally, it may be said that most of the Wafa’ shaykhs were neither inno- 
vative thinkers nor productive writers. Indicative of the conservative nature 
taken on by the Wafa’ family is the record of their treatment of Abu al-Mawahib 
ibn Zaghdan al-Tunis! al-Shadhill (d. 882/1477). Although Abu al-Mawahib 
was a prolific and popular mystical writer of the ShadhilT tradition, the “sons 
of Abu al-Wafa’” seized him in their zawiya and beat him. Bleeding from his 
head, he declared submissively, “You are my masters, and I am your servant.” 51 
Despite Sha'ranI’s reverence for the founders Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’, and 
his long association with Shams al-Dln Muhammad Abu al-Fadl al-Majdhub 
(khalifa no. 8), he describes Abu al-Mawahib as the true inheritor of ‘All 
Wafa’s eloquence. 

Sha'ranI 52 calls Abu al-Fadl al-Majdhub the “Seal of the cycles” and attrib- 
utes miracles to him. However, the significance of the Wafa’iyya by this time 
certainly lay in more worldly pursuits. Before discussing the history of the 
Wafa’iyya among the religious elite of Cairo, let us finish with the silsila of the 
order. The nineteenth khalifa, Shams al-Dln Muhammad Abu al-Anwar, claimed 
to be the Seal of the saints of the Wafa’iyya. 53 Although in fact he would be suc- 
ceeded, his grandiose claim was not far off the mark. After his spectacular 
career — as will be seen below — there would be only three more Wafa’ shaykhs. 
When Ahmad ‘Abd al-Khaliq died in 1324/1906, his only surviving children 
were daughters, one of whom had married ‘Abd al-Hamld al-Bakrl, who then 
inherited the sajjada of the Wafa’iyya. Being from the Bakr! family, this marked 
the end of the Wafa’iyya family’s association with the order. 54 

As for the physical presence of the Wafa’iyya order and family, we heard 
earlier of the movement from Tunis to Alexandria by Muhammad al-Najm in 
the early seventh/thirteenth century, and of Muhammad Wafa’s successful 
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move to Akhmlm. 55 The presence in Cairo was first established as a family 
home on the island of al-Ruda, which as we also saw, doubled as a mosque- 
zawiya. At some point al-Ruda was abandoned; no trace of the site exists 
today. Early on, the “zawiya of the ribat,” located in the ‘Abd al-Basit quarter, 
played a central role for the order. The building no longer survives. Al-BakrI 
describes a ritual procession of each newly appointed khalifa out of the 
zawiyat al-ribat. 56 Close by, in the same quarter, was the Ribat Zawjat Inal. 
Also near by was the Sabll al-Wafa’iyya, established in 846/1442, and associ- 
ated with Inal. 57 However, the most important site, the Great zawiya , was 
established in the southern Qarafa cemetery, near the shrine of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah 
Iskandarl. The history of this complex is not clear either, at least before the 
year 1191/1777. At a later date, but before the end of the twelfth/eighteenth 
century, a large family home was built near the lagoon Birkat al-F!l. 58 This 
compound contained a large hall that was at times used for festivities. 59 

At the heart of the Great zawiya are the graves of Muhammad and ‘All 
Wafa’, covered by an elegant wooden dome. On the east side of the father and 
son graves is a small pool (approximately 1 m 2 ) which used to be filled with 
red sand. 60 It is not clear to me what this sand was used for. Surrounding this 
are the graves of seventeen of their descendants from various eras. 61 At some 
point after the death of ‘All Wafa’, a structure was built some fifteen meters 
from the east side of the dome. This structure almost certainly functioned as a 
zawiya and later extended either as a roof over graves or as a wall around them. 
(Traditionally, in the Qarafa cemetery family plots are walled in, but the more 
elaborate may have roofs.) 62 Detailed records of this complex appear as of 
1191/1777. Al-JabartI tells us that in 1190 a.h., Shams al-Dln Muhammad Abu 
al-Anwar ( khalifa no. 19) petitioned the representative of the Ottoman gover- 
nor Muhammad Pasha al-Tzzatl for help in repairing the Wafa’s ancestral 
zawiya. Abu al-Anwar was helped in this matter by the support of one Muham- 
mad Murtada. 63 In response to this request, the Porte ordered fifty purses to be 
taken from his Egyptian treasury for the project — followed by an additional 
sum later, to complete the task. JarbartI describes the repairs, which were more 
like rennovations, thus: 

The walls were torn down and widened at the base, with the result 
that the tombs and crypts in the foundations were destroyed. Then 
walls were built and decorated with inscriptions, various kinds of 
multi-colored marble, gold overlay, and marble pillars . . . Residences 
and other chambers were built around the zawiya, and the adjacent 
palace where Shams al-Dln (Abu al-Anwar) and his women used to 
stay during the annual mawlid festivities was enlarged. 64 

The result was a zavvrya-mosque shrine, measuring approximately twenty-seven 
metres by twenty-nine metres, built around the family burial plot. Included are 
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an impressive mihrab and minbar. Doors in the mosque lead to a servant’s 
quarters and to the quarters of the attendant responsible for lamp lighting. These 
quarters are now in min. Two more doors lead to parts of the adjoining living 
complex. (I have not been able to investigate this area.) Inscriptions above the 
door mark the year 1191 AH as the date of th e firman from Sultan ‘Abd al- 
Hamld for the construction. 65 

The Wafa’iyya observed a number of holidays (mawasim) throughout the 
year. The mawlid of al-Muharram, marking the start of the New Year, became 
an important occasion under the direction of Shams al-Dln Muhammad Abu 
al-Ishraq (no. 16). The sources do little more than mention the observance of 
this holiday. 66 Nor do we have any details of the Wafa’iyya’s observance of 
their mawlid of the eighth month, S ha' ban. from the 18th to the 23rd. 67 One cel- 
ebrated occasion, unique to the Wafa’iyya, was their takniyya. At this annual 
gathering the khalifa of the order would bestow a surname, or kunya, upon each 
of those attending. We know this was an early practice within the order since 
al-ZawawI, in his dream journal, describes a visit from ‘All Wafa’ in which the 
saint changes al-Zawawf s kunya. Apparently, the fourth khalifa, Abu al-Siyadat 
Yahya ibn Wafa’, had conferred upon him the name Abu ‘Abid, which was 
here changed to Abu Hamid. 68 One date given for the takniyya ceremony is 27 
Ramadan, 69 but al-Jabartl mentions that he received the kunya Abu al-‘Azm 
from Shihab al-Dln Ahmad Abn al-Imdad (no. 18) in the year 1177/1764, as 
part of the celebration of the mawlid al-nabl (the Prophet’s birthday). 70 This 
mawlid takes place on the eleventh day of the month of al-RabI‘ al-Awwal. A 
fourth occasion is also mentioned, that of the mTad. The term may be translated 
as either “promise” or “meeting,” but unfortunately no details of this event are 
recorded in our sources. 71 

Fortunately however, details of the investiture of novices have come down 
to us. This should not surprise us since the ceremony was rather colourful. A 
common ritual, from the earliest sufi organizations, was the passing down of a 
shaykh’s mantle ( khirqa ) to his successor, as a sign of endorsement. However, 
in the medieval period the practice of handing down a mantle became degraded 
and referred usually to a simple induction into an order. 72 Many energetic sufis 
“received the khirqa” from shaykhs of more than one order. Abu Fadl ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, the brother of the third khalifa of the Wafa’iyya, is credited with 
instituting a peculiar form of khirqa passing, centered not around a mantle but 
around the taj and shadd (crown and belt). 73 We have no description of this 
investiture ceremony, but it seems likely that the “crown” was a colored fabric 
to be worn as part of one’s normal headdress as later became common practice 
for members of sufi orders during public gatherings. As for the belt, the story 
of the mintaq of Muhammad Wafa’ being passed down to ‘All — representing 
the transfer of his elegance and charisma — comes to mind. 

As we saw earlier, Shaykh Shams al-Dln Abu al-Anwar (no. 19) had an 
important impact on the fortunes of the Wafa’ zawiya. Also, a significant 
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achievement would be his development of the al-Husayn mawlid in Cairo. In 
1228/1813, after the head of the BakrI family had fallen out of favor with the 
ruler Murad Bey, Abu al-Anwar took over the former’s post as supervisor of 
the Husayn shrine-mosque. In this period, Abu al-Anwar also managed to seize 
control of several major shrines, including those of al-Shafi‘1, al-Nafisa, and al- 
Zaynab. 74 Abu al-Anwar apparently took his position as director of the Husayn 
shrine to heart. It is recorded that he built a house for himself on the east side 
of the shrine (which itself is located across the street from al-Azhar) for use 
during the mawlid festivities. These festivities, which had to that date lasted 
only for one night, were extended at the insistence of Abu al-Anwar (with the 
help of the local police!) to fifteen nights in length. He was also responsible for 
expanding the shrine-mosque of al-Husayn and for instuting the practice of 
night processions by the sufi orders accompanied by drums, pipes, and torches 
during the mawlid.'' 5 In the literary sphere, although Abu al-Anwar was not a 
prolific writer himself, he did attract (and perhaps patronize) some of the impor- 
tant poets of his day. Nineteenth-century figures such as Isma’Il al-Khashshab, 
al-TahtawI, and al-‘Attar associated themselves with the Wafa’iyya and its 
charismatic leader. 76 

In the mid-eighth century the Wafa’iyya family had risen to become one 
of the most prestigious families of Cairo. It formed one of the four recognized 
lines of decendants of the Prophet’s family. The family represented the lineage 
of ‘All ibn Abl Talib, while the ‘Inaniyya represented that of ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khattab, the Khudayriyya that of al-Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam, and the Bakriyya 
that of Abu Bakr al-Siddlq. These families were entitled to substantial privileges 
as the representatives of the ashraf but they also constituted sufi orders. 77 In 
1812, by order of a finnan from Muhammad ‘All, the head of the Bakrls 
{shaykh al-sajjdda al-Bakriyya) was given authority over all the sufi orders 
and their related institutions in Egypt. However, this effort at centralizing, and 
thus controlling, the orders did not affect the Wafa’iyya, who remained subject 
only to khedival decree. 78 

The single representative of the descendants of the Prophet, the office of 
naqib al-ashraf came to be appointed by the Porte. In Egypt, this post was 
held by Turks until the middle of the eighteenth century, when it went to Majd 
al-Dln Muhammad Abu al-Hadl (no. 17) shortly before his death. 79 Abu al- 
Hadl was succeeded as shaykh al-sajjdda and naqib by his cousin Shihab al- 
Dln Ahmad Abu al-Imdad in 1176/1762. Apparently, for Abu al-Imdad, serving 
both offices was too much, and he resigned the office of naqib to Muhammad 
(al-Bakrl) al-Siddlql. 80 The BakrI shaykhs were to hold this office until the Turk 
Yusuf Efendl secured the office. The Egyptian ashraf refused to recognize him, 
and he was replaced ten weeks later by ‘Umar Makram al-Asyutl, who in 
1224/1809 was divested of the office by Muhammad ‘All, and Abu al-Anwar 
(no. 19), who was seen to be more supportive of the new ruler, was invested. 81 
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Abu al- Anwar, before his death in 1228/1813, had designated his nephew 
Ahmad Abu al-Iqbal (no. 20) as his successor to not only the direction of the 
Wafa’ order but also to the position of naqlh al-ashraf and control of the al- 
Husayn mawlid and shrine. 82 However, the Pasha was not swayed by these 
appointments. Instead, he moved to divest the Wafa’s of any authority beyond 
their own order. Ahmad Abu al-Iqbal was dismissed from the office of naqlh 
al-ashraf the post being transferred to Muhammad al-Dawakhill for a period 
of three years and then back into the BakrI line. 83 Neither was Ahmad Abu al- 
Iqbal to inherit control of the Husayn shrine. Contrary to the wishes of Abu al- 
Anwar, the Pasha appointed the merchant al-Mahruql to the post, above Abu 
al-Iqbal. 84 

* 

Although the written sources have not allowed us to embark on a thorough 
historical study of the the formative period of the Wafa’ iyya, we should note 
that Muhammad Wafa’ spent his early years in the shadow of an important 
event. This was the appearance of the theologian and Hanbalite jurist Ibn 
Taymiyya (d. 728/1328). A gifted writer and speaker, Ibn Taymiyya convinc- 
ingly challenged a number of common devotional practices — in particular, many 
forms of pilgrimage to holy places — and certain mystical teachings of Ibn 
‘Arab!. 85 Despite his abilities, and the support of some, he spent much of his 
career imprisoned in Damascus or Cairo. One of his major opponents in Egypt 
was Ibn ‘ Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl, the third head of the Shadhiliyya and the mas- 
ter of Muhammad Wafa’s teacher, Da’ud Ibn Bakhila. 86 Due to the opposition 
of Sufi shaykhs such as Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah and Ibn Taymiyya’s political clumsi- 
ness, the latter’s polemics had little real impact on the religious practices of his 
time. 87 However, in Egypt, Ibn Taymiyya’s arguments were repeated by a few 
strident polemicists in the eighth/fourteenth century. The anti-Ibn ‘ArabI cam- 
paign then gathered momentum in the next century. 88 However, a recent study 
of these polemics has concluded that the impact of the hard-line opponents of 
Ibn ‘Arabl’s teachings was limited. 89 The stalemate, if not victory, of the reli- 
gious mainstream with Ibn Taymiyya and his later emulators must have had 
some impact on Muhammad Wafa’. The details of his education, and more 
importantly the intellectual activities of his father, Muhammad al-Awsat, at the 
family zawiya in Alexandria, have not come down to us, but it is certain that 
Muhammad Wafa’s exposure to Akbarian thought was at least indirectly encour- 
aged by the succesful defence of Ibn ‘Arab! in Egypt. The situation, however, is 
murky since neither Muhammad nor ‘All Wafa’ mention these wider debates in 
their writings. 

A general note should be made here of the religious climate prevailing 
in Cairo during the lifetime of ‘All. Although ShTism, since the fall of the 
Fatimids, had very little organized presence in Egypt, the eighth/fourteenth 
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and ninth/fifteenth centuries saw the flowering of a truly international com- 
munity in Cairo. Under the third reign of al-Nasir Muhammad (709/1309- 
741/1340) an unprecedented number of khanqahs were built — most of which 
housed foreign sufi communities. 90 While these khanqahs were certainly not 
bastions of ShH thought, they did represent the occasion for an exchange of 
ideas between Cairo and other regions of the Islamic world. There representa- 
tives of the mystical traditions of Syria, Iran, Iraq, and Yemen may well have 
transmitted pro-‘Alid concepts and traditions into the intellectual milieu of 
‘All Wafa’. 91 We do know also that some form of Shrism survived in Middle 
Egypt, particularly around Akhmlm and Qus, the region in which Muhammad 
Wafa’ established his first zawiya. 

If the details of the intellectual roots of the Wafa’iyya are unavailable to us, 92 
the historical presence of the order and the family are not. Broadly speaking, we 
saw that this family was derived from the family of the Prophet, through Idris 
ibn ‘Abd Allah, and that its origins were Maghrebi. At roughly the same time 
as al-Shadhill was establishing his order in Alexandria, Muhammad Wafa’s 
grandfather was building his zdvvrya-mosque in the same city. Strictly speaking, 
however, the Wafa’iyya began only once Muhammad Wafa’ had established 
himself in Cairo and had determined to sever himself from his Shadhill roots. 
From this point on, the new sufi order, animated by the mystical writings and 
saintly figures of the father and son founders, began to thrive. For reasons 
unknown to us, this order remained within the Wafa’ family rather than branch- 
ing out into the population at large. The followers of this Way were never 
numerous, and most ritual practices, except the processions, were not con- 
ducted in public. No detailed account of the training of adepts has come down 
to us, but it would not be unreasonable to assume that a high level of learning 
was expected, thus constituting an elite group of followers. This elitism would 
have been necessary, regardless, in light of the Akbarian basis of Muhammad 
Wafa’s mystical teachings. We shall discuss this basis in subsequent chapters. 
Of significance also is the later history of the Wafa’ family in the religious 
institutions of Cairo. The office of naqib al-ashraf was held at various times by 
Wafa’s, after the mid-twelfth/eighteenth century. Also of note was the impor- 
tant role played by Shams al-Dln Muhammad Abu al-Anwar in the develop- 
ment of the Husayn mawlid and the expansion of the shrine-mosque of the 
same name. We may conclude with the general observation that the sanctity of 
the Wafa’iyya began on a sure footing. The founding figures were recognized 
as inspired mystical writers whose hagiography supported their sanctity. Yet as 
a family-based sufi order, the latter Wafa’ shaykhs’ claim to authority seems to 
have rested more on the charisma of their sharifan descent. 93 



Figure 1. Cairo cemetery (City of the Dead) 







Figure 3. Tombs in Wafa’ mosque 









Figure 4. Grave marker, ‘All Wafa' 
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The Wafa’s in Cairo (del. N. Lacoste) 


(Table 1.0) 


The Early Wafa’iyya 


Muhammad al-Najm (from Sfax / Tunis) (d. ?, Alexandria) 


Muhammad al-Awsat (d. ?, Alexandria) 


Muhammad Wafa’ (702/1302-765/1363, Cairo) 


Shihab al-Dln Ahmad Abu al- c Abbas (d. 814/1412) ‘All Wafa’ (759/1357-807/1405)- 


Abu al-Fath (d. 852/1448) | Ibrahim Abu al-Makarim (d. 833/1428) 

Abu al-Fadl (d. 814/1410) Yahia Abu al-Siyadat (d. 857/1453) 

Shams al-Dln Abu al-Marahim (d. 867/1462) 

Muhibb al-Dln Muhammad Abu al-Fadl (d. 888/1462) 

Burhan al-Dln Ibrahim Abu al-Makarim (d. 908/1502) 

Shams al-Dln Muhammad Abu al-Fadl (d. 942/1536) 

Abu al- c Abbas Ahmad (d. 825/1421) 

Abu al-Tayyib Muhammad (d. 807/1405) 
Abu al-Tahir Muhammad (d. in Yemen?) 
Abu al-Qasim Muhammad (d. 833/1429) 


Abu al-Jawd Hasan (d. 805/1405) 


(daughters)! 

(sons) 

Husna (d. 888/1483) 
Rahma (d. ?) 

Duha (d. ?) 


Chapter 4 


The Writings of the Wafa’s 


Before discussing the thought of Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’, we should take a 
closer look at their literary production. Since almost all of this material 
remains in manuscript form, something of a preliminary description seems in 
order. Beyond our immediate project, which is a better understanding of the 
concept of walaya , this chapter will bring to light sources that other researchers 
might find useful. It should be noted also that these descriptions are summary in 
nature and that they only hint at the entire philosophy of Muhammad and ‘All 
Wafa’ . A number of themes mentioned here will be dealt with in detail in later 
chapters, while others will be left for future study. 

All the major biographical writers of the nineth/fifteenth century seem to 
have taken note of the charismatic figures Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’. How- 
ever, some of these early accounts were rather hostile, criticizing both the doc- 
trinal content of their writings and their comportment with their followers. The 
famous detractor of Ibn ‘Arab!, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-SakhawI (d. 903/1497), 1 
presents one assessment of ‘All Wafa’ : “His poetry cries out mystical union 
( ittihad) (with the Divine) to the point of heresy — and likewise the verse of his 
father.” 2 This accusation of blurring the distinction between the worshipper 
and God became common in antisufi polemics. In this particular assessment, 
however, al-SakhawI is quoting directly from an earlier source, Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalanl (d. 852/1449). 3 As noted in the previous chapter, Ibn Hajar also 
objected to the practice of the companions of ‘All Wafa’ prostrating themselves 
to him. With regard to Ibn ‘Arab!, al-‘AsqalanI seems to have taken an unevenly 
negative stand. 4 

Of course, these criticisms were not the last word on the Wafa’iyya. The 
writer/compiler ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘ran! (d. 973/1565) held both the father 
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and son in high esteem. In his immensely popular biographical dictionary of 
sufi figures, al-Tabaqat al-kubra (or Lawaqih al-anwar fi tabaqat al-akhyar ), 
his longest entry by far is on ‘All Wafa’. 5 This priority of place accorded to ‘All 
can be accounted for partially by Sha'ranI’ s association with the Shadhiliyya 
order in Egypt. 6 However, the sheer size of the entry, forty-three pages, calls 
for some reflection. The notice on Muhammad Wafa’ is barely one page long, 
while that for al-Shadhill is only eight and a half. Not surprisingly, in light of 
other works dedicated wholly to him, Ibn ‘ArabI receives less than one page in 
the Tabaqat. The fact that Muhammad Wafa’s shaykh, Ibn Bakhila, is quoted 
at some length (nineteen pages) makes it clear that Sha'ranI was intentionally 
focusing on this branch of the Shadhiliyya. Here we might propose that since 
Sha'ranI had taken it upon himself to make Ibn ‘Arabl’s teachings more acces- 
sible, he must have seen ‘All Wafa’ as the inheritor of this great shaykh. We 
also saw in the last chapter that Sha'ranI had established personal contacts with 
the shaykhs of the Wafa’iyya order and family. As will be seen in the next 
chapters, Sha'ranI’ s quotations of ‘All Wafa’ do indeed point out his debt to Ibn 
‘Arabl’s work. However, Sha'ranI nowhere describes ‘All or the Wafa’iyya as 
“Akbarian,” nor does he explicitely mention any parallels in their doctrine. 
Since no new documents are likely to present themselves, we can only surmise 
Sha'ranl’s intentions. My guess is that his earlier interest in Ibn ‘ArabI made 
him responsive to the work of ‘All Wafa’ and that his long entry in al-Tabaqat 
al-kubra was an effort to advertise what had become in Egypt the latest mani- 
festation of Akbarian mystical teaching. 

Although the writings of Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’ do not seem to have 
circulated widely — except via Sha'ranl’s Tabaqat and to a lesser degree his 
Yawaqit — they have not fallen into utter obscurity. Al-SuyutI (d. 911/1505) quotes 
from ‘All Wafa’ in his Ta’yid al-haqiqa al- c aliyya (pp. 73, 74). In the latter 
tenth/sixteenth century a commentary on Muhammad Wafa’s Kitab al-azal was 
written by one Abu al-Madad ibn Ahmad (d. 1008/1599), entitled Kashf al- 
asrar al-azaliyya? Also, the famous Syrian figure al-NabulusI (d. 1143/1730) 
was somewhat familiar with the poetry of ‘All Wafa’. He quotes from it in his 
commentary on Shaykh Arslan’s Risala . 8 The founder of the tariqa Sam- 
maniyya, Muhammad ‘Abd al-Karlm al-Samman (d. 1189/1775), also quotes 
from this source. 9 Also in the twelfth/eighteenth century, the Khalwatl leader 
Ahmad al-Dardlr (d. 1201/1786) wrote a commentary on a Wafa’ prayer. 10 The 
popular Egyptian writer Yusuf ShirbinI, also of the late 18th century, quotes 
four unlikely lines from ‘All Wafa’ in his Hazz al-quhuf. 11 In modern-day Egypt, 
the sufi shaykh al-Hajj Hamdl Hizab has quoted from ‘All Wafa’ in an exposi- 
tion on the preexistence of the light of the prophet Muhammad. 12 Nevertheless, 
with the Wafa’ writings having remained for the most part unpublished in the 
modern era (with the exception of Muhammad’s Kitab al-azal and Dlwan) it 
cannot be said that they enjoy a wide cirulation among sufis. 
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Poetry 

As we have seen, Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’ were well known as composers 
of mystical poetry. A collection of poetry from each of them has been pre- 
served. The Dlwan of Muhammad Wafa’ has recently been published along 
with a commentary. 13 It consists of forty-five poems ( qasa’id , sing, qaslda), 
followed by al-Ta’iyya al-kubra, which is comprised of 1002 hemistiches. 
This long poem is the subject of a kind of poetic auto-commentary, or takhmls, 
in which each hemistich is restated but then completed with three new lines of 
poetry. Eighteen short qasa’id follow. The poetry is sophisticated, touching on 
a variety of mystical themes. 14 

The Dlwan of ‘All Wafa’ has not been published, but I have consulted a 
copy of the 188 folio manuscript. The work is a lengthy collection of poems of 
various lengths and styles, ranging from four lines to over forty. The hemistiches 
are usually divided by markers, and voweling is supplied. There is no com- 
mentary supplied, and beyond the occasional notice of the rhyming letter, there 
are no significant titles. As we saw earlier, the Wafa’s were noted for their 
composition in the complex style of the muwashshah. However, in this Dlwan 
none of the poems seems to be in this style. 15 

At first reading, one sees that this is dense mystical poetry. It is significant 
that many of the pieces are written in the voice of the divine first Person. In 
some cases it is clear that the narrator is God, but in others it is possible to take 
the poet as the voice. In the following example the poet is conversing with 
existence, which has been exiled from God: 

All existence asked me who I am. 

I answered, I am the most foreign of foreigners. 16 

Existence said. Then you are that through which my substance 
is wealthy, because you are the poorest of the poor. 

To me are the wonders and marvels which are in 
the perception of (both) the ignorant and the wise. 

In Surat al-Ikhlas came my exile. 17 

The rational thinkers marvel at the freedmen. 18 

The following verse may be understood to be either in the voice of the Divine 
creative aspect or from the perspective of the Muhammadan Reality (i.e.. Perfect 
Human). The Akbarian doctrine of the Perfect Human held this individual to 
be the isthmus between God and creation (not unlike the role the First Intellect 
played for the Neoplatonists). 

I am the final point, in whose shadow 

you will find that which opened existence and ranked (it). 
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Thus I am the pole of existence and center point 

of the source which is the unseen of the seeing, (and) hidden from it. 19 

The following is in the same vein, but communicates a certain finality. The 
claim to being a Seal, of some kind, is implied. 

I am the pole of existence without doubt, 
and the imam who guides those of my time. 

My time is an all-encompassing era, 

in which the existence of meanings has expired. 

If the veil is annihilated from the eye ( c ain ) of my unveiling, 
the secret witnesses its unseen in my elucidation. 

Discard “becoming” Q^S) from your witnessing and obliterate 
the dot of the letter ghain (^) if you want to see me. 20 

This collection also contains a number of devotional pieces, some directed to 
God, others to the Prophet. These poems may well have had a use in the ritual 
practices of the Wafa’iyya order, although this remains an open question. 


Supplications (i du‘ a ) 

Prayer compositions have played an important role in the founding of sufi 
orders. It appears that all orders use devotional prayers ( ahzab , sing, hizb) in 
their communal ritual. Often, these are the compositions of the eponymous 
founder. As we noted in chapter 2, Ibn Bakhila even wrote a commentary on 
one of the ahzab of Abh al-Hasan al-Shadhill. There are a number of signifi- 
cant dimensions to these prayers, the most important of which is the claim to 
walaya by the author. These are inspired compositions, which are bestowed 
only upon saintly figures. The popular success of a hizb is invariably tied to, or 
reflects upon, the sanctity of its progenitor. In other words, these prayers serve 
as vehicles for the spiritual authority of their authors. 

The ritual function of these prayers must also be considered. Their recita- 
tion, in addition to the practice of dhikr (repetition of the names of God), is 
central to sufi worship. It would be hard to conceive of the gathering of a sufi 
order without hizb recitation. It is significant that Muhammad Wafa’ composed 
ahzab (or at least has them attributed to him), since these compositions would 
have been essential for an independent order to break away from the Shad- 
hiliyya. In other words, Muhammad Wafa’s assertion that he was no longer a fol- 
lower of the Shadhill way, but rather the founder of a new order, in part rested on 
his ability to produce divinely inspired prayers. This claim to independence 
relied on his walaya being recognized by his followers, and new ahzab were 
part of this claim to sanctity. 21 
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It should not surprise us then to find ahzab attributed to Muhammad 
Wafa’. In manuscript form we have Hizb al-sadat fi jami c al-asrdr, Hizb al- 
fardaniyya and Hizb al-azal. 22 In the bibliographical record there also was a 
Hizb al-fath published in Egypt at the turn of the century. 23 


Jurisprudence (fiqh) and Exegesis ( tafsir ) 

Although the fame of Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’ was based on their poety and 
their mystical writings, they were trained in jurisprudence of the Malik! rite. To 
Muhammad is attributed a work on fiqh, Bahjat al-irshdd (The Splendor of 
Guidance); although the early sources do not make note of it. 24 Attributed to 
‘All, and also now lost, is a fiqh work the title of which suggests it dealt with 
the four legal schools in some way: al-Kawthar al-mutra c min al-abhur al- 
arba c (The Kawthar full from the four seas). 25 Mention is made of this book by 
al-‘AsqalanI in the nineth/fifteenth century. 26 He is also the only source to men- 
tion the Ba c ith c ala al-khaldsfi ahwal al-khawass (The Occasion of Deliverance 
in the States of the Elite). I have not seen this work, but it has recently been 
found under a slightly different title, and listed as author unknown, in the 
British Library. 27 This work is apparently a defence of preachers and story- 
tellers ( qussas ) as transmitters of religious knowledge. In this debate ‘All Wafa’ 
argues against those who would restrict the dissemination of religious teaching 
to the professional class of the ulama. 28 Ibn al-Tmad, among others, tells that 
‘All also wrote a Qur’an commentary (tafsir). 29 The sixteenth-century collec- 
tion of exegetes, Tabaqat al-mufassirln, notes ‘All Wafa’s tafsir, yet provides 
no details. 30 This work does not appear to have survived. 


Mystical Treatises (Muhammad Wafa’) 

This group of writings certainly represents the primary intellectual effort of 
Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’. As we shall see when we return to our discussion 
of the doctrine of sanctity in the next chapter, the mystical speculations of the 
Wafa’s fall generally into the tradition of Ibn ‘Arab!. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that these two writers saw their purpose as one of simply expanding upon 
the thought of Ibn ‘Arab!. This task fell to a group of thinkers we may place in 
the “Akbarian school” proper. Of these the most outstanding were Sadr al-Dln 
al-QunawI (d. 673/1274), Mu’ayyad al-Dln al-Jandl (d. cir. 700/1300), ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq al-Qashan! (d. cir. 735/1334), and Da’ud al-Qaysarl (d. 751/1351). 31 
These figures composed a number of commentaries on the works of Ibn ‘Arab!, 
in addition to their own mystical writings in the Akbarian tradition. In contrast, 
Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’ composed no such commentaries, nor do they 
mention Ibn ‘Arabl’s name, yet their writing relied heavily on his philosophy. 
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The Kitab al-azal (The Book of Preexistence), stands out among the writ- 
ings of Muhammad Wafa’. While formally a commentary on the Names of 
God, it is a philosophical text, clearly in the tradition of Ibn ‘Arab!. It consists 
of sixty-one sections, some of which are only a few sentences in length. In the 
introduction (p. 12), the editor describes the text as belonging to the “Oneness 
of Being” ( wahdat al-wujud) school. This assessment bears up upon inspec- 
tion. It should also be said that this text is significant for its systematic use of 
philosophical terminology. It is not inconceivable, therefore, that our author 
was influenced by the writings of Akbarian followers, such as al-QunawI, who 
had interpreted Ibn ‘ArabI in quite philosophical terms. We shall return to this 
subject in later chapters. 

The Kitab al-azal touches on a variety of specific concepts, but the idea of 
the “Oneness of Being” recurs. Typical in style and vocabulary is the following 
from the section entitled “Realities”: 

The Name “He” (al-Huwa) is the absolute name, which is the 
reality of the [divine] Essence which you can neither know, nor be 
ignorant of , 32 

The reality of the other [than God] ( al-ghayr ) is independence in 
person (nafs) and in existence ( yvujiid ). Yet, a thing only has existence 
by His existence, so there is no real independence. When the condi- 
tion is absent, then so is the conditioned, thus there is no “other.” 
[God] the Manifest then requires the other; but being either Manifest 
or Nonmanifest does not penetrate to the absolute Essence, which is 
Him. Likewise [is the case for] all the levels of differentiation, oppo- 
sition, difference, homologousness and contrariness. All of this [i.e. 
qualification] is not said of Him, rather it is said to the levels of exis- 
tence and possibility, according to what is appropriate to each level. 33 

Thus creation, or the “other,” has no independent existence; its existence is 
conditional upon that of the Divine. Without God’s existence nothing else can 
be. Further, this conditional existence is qualified by the infinite levels of dif- 
ferentiation through which it may pass. It is this qualification that makes con- 
ditional existence distinct from its divine source and makes it apparent to us 
here below. The idea of a single existence, shared by all, is clear. We are told 
that existence “is one in itself, with no duality or plurality. There is no exis- 
tence to any existent, except He.” 34 

Elsewhere the creative movement from God is described as the Throne, 
which serves as the existential medium for all creation. We are told. 

The Throne ( f arsh ) is that by which what was not came into being; 
and what had not been thought was thought. Everything that reaches 
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form or conception does so by [the Throne’s] power . . . The entity 
(ha ’in) is by it, and it [the Throne] is in it. It is not possible for [the 
entity] to be removed from it [the Throne]. It [the Throne] is like the 
sea, and the entities are as its waves. 35 

Thus all entities come into being thanks to the Throne. They take their own 
forms in this process, but in the end they are simply variations within a univer- 
sal whole. 

Our comments on the mystical philosophy of Kitab al-azal are necessarily 
brief, having served here only as an indicator of that work’s content and style. 
Of course, to describe a work as being in the wahdat al-wujud tradition is only 
a start, leaving serious reading yet to be done. However, we may, in general, 
restate the importance of this work as Muhammad Wafa’s most philosophically 
consistent effort. The style and vocabulary is unlike that used in his other 
expositions of mystical thought. 

A work that is more typical of the literary production of Muhammad 
Wafa’ is Sha'a’ir al-drfdn ft alwah al-kitmdn (The Marks of Gnosis on the 
Tablets of Secrecy). The language used is less philosophical in tone, but many 
of the concepts that are to be found in Kitab al-azal are present in this work. 
The text is divided into 114 “marks” (note the number of suras in the Qur’an is 
also 114) , or sha c d’ir. Strangely, the Dar al-Kutub manuscript consists of only 
the first 108 “marks.” 36 The first pages contain short enigmatic phrases in 
rhyming prose (saf). For example, 

Praise be to God who blots out the sunan (customary practices) 
with the sunan. 

And completes the graces with the graces, 

[He is] is the appearance of the secret in the open, 

And the entry of time into time. 

[He is] the collector of the nations into nations, 37 
Producing wisdom by [His] Wisdom. 

He sent down the spirits in the angelic forms. 

Making clear for the eloquent and the unintelligible. 

He mixed obscurity into the clarification. 

A speaker was not silent, nor did he speak. 

He has caused the evenings to run into the mornings, 38 

He who is unsure [in faith] 36 neither perceives nor speaks. 

He obscured the secrets within the lights, 

And the mute and dumb spoke. 40 

The style is certainly allusive, but the mystic theme of hidden truths is central. 
With a deceptive change in form, the first shaTra presents a number of mystical 
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definitions. However, they are so concise that they seem to evoke more ques- 
tions than they answer. We read. 

Mystical union ( ittihad) is the last of the levels of withness; 41 . . . 
Humility is the quieting of the soul along the path of eternity; . . . 
Scrupulousness is choosing the preferable; . . . Hope is awareness of 
the occurrence (husul); . . . Spiritual chivalry (futuwwa ) is vision by 
the eye of beauty. Joy is witnessing from pure mercy (rahma); . . . 
Wisdom ( hikma ) is witnessing union in difference; . . . Perspicacity 
(firasa) is the extraction of the unseen from the seen. Glorification is 
the memory of al-Haqq in everything; . . . Gnosis (ma c rifa) is witness- 
ing al-Haqq in all things by His Rule (hukm). 42 

The remaining sha c a’ir take a more discursive form, touching in some detail 
on mystical themes. Muhammad Wafa’ takes up cosmology on a number of 
occasions. The three worlds of the Corporeal ( [mulk ), Sovereign ( malakut ), and 
Omnipotent (jabarut) are sometimes assigned angels (Israfil, Michael, and 
Gabriel respectively). 43 In sha‘ira 29, the human faculties such as gnosis, vision, 
inspiration, and bewilderment are tied into the levels of creation. 44 These levels 
of creation are elsewhere described as the divine possibilities (as distinct from 
the necessary), which can be divided into three: the world of command ( c dlam 
al-amr), the world of creation ( c alam al-khalq), and the world of becoming 
{‘alarn al-kawn ). 45 

In the Sha c a’ir al-'irfdn the themes of oneness and the divine origin of cre- 
ation are also present. There are veils that serve to differentiate between the 
various modes of necessary being and thus are responsible for the levels of cre- 
ation. Their ultimate source, however, remains an aspect of the Divine. We 
read, “If the veil of beings ( 0 l^'l is raised then the majesty of humanity 
(jL^'ljuj-) will appear. If the veil of mankind is raised then the face of the 
Merciful will manifest.” 46 From the perspective of the individual soul, the 
divine is not far off either. We are told, “The interior of the heart is the mirror 
of al-Haqq and the site of sincerity. He to whom his Lord makes Himself 
known has his heart turned to Him, and in it (his heart) appear the lights of His 
Truth.” 47 Further along, Muhammad Wafa’ repeats a favorite hadith among the 
sufis, as an elucidation of the soul’s proximity to the divine: “He who knows 
himself knows his lord.” 48 

Another major work of Muhammad Wafa’ is the Nafa’is al- c irfan min 
anfas al-Rahman (The Gems of Gnosis from the Breaths of the Merciful). It 
consists of 295 “gems.” The Dar al-Kutub manuscript provides a twelve-folio 
introduction, which is absent from the Azhariyya manuscript. At least some of 
this introduction is simply taken from elsewhere in the body of the text (e.g., 
gems 276, 278, 281, 285). The Dar al-Kutub manuscript, in turn, omits gems 
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113-233, which appear in the Azhariyya and Berlin copies. 49 A short version, 
consisting of only 50 “gems,” has been published. 50 

Although it is not possible for us to summarize this work — due to its com- 
partmentalized structure — we may offer samples of the important themes and 
questions. First, as a general observation it can be said that this work is written 
using less philosophical terminology than the previous two titles we have 
described. More typically sufi themes are also addressed. In the introduction 
there is discussion of the link between the spiritual follower and his shaykh. 
We read, for example, "He who knows himself knows his shaykh ... He who 
does not find his shaykh does not find his heart; he who does not find his heart 
has failed to find his Lord . . . Your shaykh is he who empties you of yourself, 
and fills you with himself.” 51 There is also a significant discussion of walaya in 
a number of nafa’is. These statements will be incorporated into our discussion 
in chapter 6 below. 

In a number of places Muhammad Wafa’ takes up the subject of the three 
worlds, or three levels of creation, 52 as was done in Sh c a’ir al- c irfdn. The lowest 
level is that of the Corporeal world (etUI^L), which is associated with the five 
senses and is linked via the “common sense” (*iJ Lr ^) to the World of Sover- 
eignty (ojSULJIjJL). This world is the level of the intellect and the five internal 
senses. From here the link is made by the “common intellect” (d Jic) to the 
World of Omnipotence This is the level of the five comprehen- 

sions (oU>UI) and is linked by the “Throne of the Merciful” 53 to the absolute 
Necessary (jlk. i-jjtj), which itself is from the essence of God. We will discuss 
the details of this cosmology in more detail in chapter 5. 

The manuscript also touches on the subject of the relation of God’s pre- 
existence to his everlastingness. In nafisa 25 these two aspects of the divine are 
shown to be accessible to the gnostic. 

The One said, From every side I am the First as the Merciful and the 
Last in Humanity; the Apparent in creation, and the Hidden in truth. 

So he who knows Me thus and realizes Me in all this, I have gathered 
his last into his first, and numbered his apparent among his hidden, so 
that he becomes pre-existent (Ujl) without an end to his first, and 
becomes everlasting (L-u^) without an external to his internal. 54 

Thus, the human soul, by knowing God, may attain to a mode of eternity. 
There are a number of other substantial discussions taken up. Of these, perhaps 
the most interesting are those of the variety of divine Names, the various 
divine Presences in creation, or the effusion of creation itself by way of the 
First Intellect (J/sMJjuJI). 

Moving further away from philosophical language and style is Muham- 
mad Wafa’s Kitab al-ma'drij (The Book of Ladders). 55 The single form of 
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ma c arij is mi‘raj, which may also signify the Prophet Muhammad’s night jour- 
ney to the heavens. Mystics such as Abu Yazld al-Bastaml and Ibn ‘Arab! fol- 
lowed this prophetic model with accounts of their own ascensions into the 
heavens , 56 but this manuscript describes no such event. The general direction 
of the work is one that presents prayer, in its various forms, as various “lad- 
ders” upward. Muhammad Wafa’ treats questions of salat, describing its possi- 
ble spiritual types. He associates, for example, various bodily locations with 
elements of communal prayer . 57 In the latter part of the work it seems that 
Muhammad Wafa’ has come to substitute the word mi'raj for what usually in 
Sufi writings would be the maqam (spiritual station). Scattered throughout the 
text also are a number of minor mystical commentaries on certain passages 
from the Qur’an. 

A shorter work, of only thirteen folios, is Muhammad Wafa’s Suwar al- 
niirdniyya ft c ulum al-saraydniyya (The Luminous Forms of the Sciences of Dis- 
persion). It is divided into twenty-five sections, or suwar (sing, siira). These 
sections are given titles such as the following: “The Form of the Muhammadan 
Spirits” ( surat al-arwah al-Muhammadiyya ), “The Form of Prayer” ( surat al- 
salat), “The Form of the Key” ( surat al-miftah), “The Form of Descent” ( surat 
al-tanazzul). The first folios, however, contain short statements that may be 
described as something between definitions and aphorisms. For example, we 
read, “The witnessing of al-Haqq in all things is the straight path to God” and 
“Elucidation is an existence based upon the mental faculties of the finders .” 58 
Some of the “Forms” are quite short, for example two related definitions are: 
“The Form Pre-existence is the essence of the unseen, beyond the attribute of 
existential sharing lilQiiVI). The Form Everlasting is the essence of 

(physical) seeing within the attribute of existential sharing .” 59 These pro- 
nouncements are certainly brief. The term existential sharing is unusual, but 
here it seems to be an equivalent to creation, in as much as it conditionally 
partakes in the permanent divine Existence . 60 Elsewhere, however, ideas are a 
little more fleshed out. Thus, in the “Form of Indwelling” (surat al-hulul) 
Muhammad Wafa’ explains that there are two different perceptions of (Divine) 
Indwelling. This indwelling is a kind of unveiling, the mistaken perception of 
which is reached by delusion ( takhayyul ). A second perception, that by verifi- 
cation (tahqiq), is sound. This sound perception may then attain one of two 
different kinds of indwelling, either that of connecting (ta‘alluq) or divine 
Self-disclosure (tajallf). The manuscript is corrupt in a number of places, but 
we may propose the following reading: 

The Form of Indwelling is the first of the levels of unveiling, which is 
false by the corruption of delusion, but is sound by verification. This 
indwelling is of two kinds, [the first is] the “indwelling of connection.” 
This is like knowledge as it is connected to the known, or as decree is 
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connected to the decreed. It is a causal connection ... It is said of the 
“indwelling of connection” that it is a union ( ittihad) by the compre- 
hension of the connected by the connecting and not as the union 
( ittihad) of a substance with an accident. . . [Of the second kind], the 
“indwelling of Self-disclosure,” it is called “oneness”; it is without 
the metaphor of duality or withness, for this is absolute comprehen- 
sion ( ihata mutlaqa ), like water which is held together in ice . 61 

Thus the “indwelling of connection” concerns the union of the effect with the 
cause, not the inherence of the accident in the substance. In this sense, its exis- 
tential basis is fleeting. The indwelling of Self-disclosure (hulul al-tajalli ) is 
part of the eternal Divine. It is not the result of a causal relationship, rather it is 
part of the absolute Oneness of God. 

In his Miftah al-sur min c ayn al-khabar (The Key to the Enclosure from the 
Source of Intelligence) Muhammad Wafa’ takes up for discussion a number of 
concepts related to worship. One of these is the word hamd (praise), which 
operates on a number of existential levels and which has a role to play in the 
Divine act of creation . 62 Other terms and names receiving elaboration or com- 
mentary are “al-Rahmdn al-Rahim” (the Merciful, the Compassionate), “Maliki 
yawm al-dln ” (Lord of the day of judgment) and al-Malik (Lord / King). 
Muhammad Wafa’ also devotes three folios to a discussion of the mystical sig- 
nificance of various letters of the alphabet . 63 It is significant that at the outset of 
this work Muhammad Wafa’ makes clear the inspired nature of his composition. 
We read, “He (Muhammad Wafa’) said: ‘I heard God in my secret / essence 
(jSjJ) say, ‘I by Myself am the Secret without end. My Existence is from Its 
own sufficiency. And the source of sources in Me does not change .” 64 

Another substantial work is Muhammad Wafa’s Kitdb ta’sll al-azmdn wa 
tafsll al-akwdn (The Book of the Foundation of Times and the Particularization 
of Beings ). 65 The text deals with a number of themes, including the mystical 
dimensions of various prophets. Cosmology is also discussed. In one instance 
a four-fold hierarchy is laid out, called the “levels of the four thrones.” This 
model is distinct from the well-known model of the three worlds of mulk, 
malakut, and jabarut. At the first throne, that of the level of natural disposi- 
tions (^U»), we find the four elements (water, earth, wind, and fire) and the 
three entities (mineral, plant, and animal). At the second throne, that of sover- 
eignty (malakiit), we find the hearts and the subtleties of humanity. We also 
find the following four “elements,” which are the faculties of conceiving (fikr), 
remembrance (dhikr), preservation (hafz), and fantasy ( khayal ). The three enti- 
ties present are the angels, the jinn, and the demons. The third throne is called 
the “world of (Divine) command.” This is the location of the descending of the 
Night of Power , 66 and the true location of witnessing the Divine. The four ele- 
ments here are the four spirits which are called “God be praised” 
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(subhan Allah), “Praise be to God” ( al-hamdu li Allah), “there is no God” (Id 
ildha), and “God is Greatest” (Alldhu Akbar). The three entities — reflecting mis- 
sion, prophecy, and sainthood — are the Divine dispatch ( irsal ), notification 
(inba’), and friendship ( wala ’). The fourth throne is that of necessity. It is the 
level of God. The four elements are the First, the Last, the Apparent, and the Hid- 
den (cf. Q. 57:3). The place of the three entities is held by the Divine Names, 
Attributes and Essence. 67 It is interesting to note in this model the use of both 
philosophical categories and devotional vocabulary as parts of a cosmology. 

As its title suggests, Al-Maqdmat al-saniyya li al-sada al-sufiyya (The 
Sublime Stations of the Sufis), is to be located firmly in the arena of traditional 
sufi writing. This short piece (nine folios) consists of 101 brief definitions. 
Each definition is followed by a haqlqa (reality) and a ghaya (purpose), which 
expand on the definition. The terms covered are what would be expected in 
any sufi manual of spiritual discipline. For example, we find entries on Fear 
(khawj), Trust in God ( tawakkul ), Patience ( sabr ), Poverty (faqr ), Tasting 
( dhawq ), Spiritual expansion (bast). Spiritual contraction ( qabd ), Extinction 
(fana’) and Gnosis ( ma‘rifa ). The entry for the term Union (jam 1 ) reads, 

Union is the negation of “withness”, and the absence of differentiation 
completely OUSDl). Its reality is the union (jliil) of the levels of the 
world into One which is self-determined with the existence of what is 
thereby united in it. Its purpose is the vision (ijj) of the everlasting by 
the eye of pre-existence, which neither speaks nor is spoken of. 68 

In the following entry Unity (tawhld) is described as “a reality which does not 
divide in oneness, nor is it distinguished by plurality, nor is it numerable as 
numbers that have no end. Its reality is a meaning the hearts do not deny, but 
which the intellects cannot imagine, and the eloquence of explanation does not 
reach it. Its purpose is negation of all others.” 69 The “reality” and the “pur- 
pose” seem to extend the initial abstract definition from the perspective of 
either the cosmos or the individual. This structure, however, is not adhered to 
strictly. Of Inspiration ( ilham ) we read, “ Ilham is revelation ( wahy ) which the 
notion of al-Haqq inspires in every heart that has lent its ear, and is a witness. 
Its reality is the address ( khitab ) to the master of true tasting (dhawq). Its pur- 
pose is the tongue speaking in words for which untruth is impossible. 70 

Another short piece is the Fusul al-haqa'iq (Sections on Realities). It opens 
with two pages of supplication and then presents thirteen sections of varying 
length. The tone of the entire work reflects divine emanation and presence in 
creation. The shortest section reads, 

Praise be to the Self-discloser (Jj-_il jU-—) of the Secrets of His Pre- 
existence, by [way of] the Commanding Spirit blown into the form of 
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knowledge by the essence of union [The Spirit] lets each 

benefit from a lordly Grace (latifa), and divine Tenuity ( raqiqa ); 71 it 
is by this Tenuity that [the Command’s] existence stands in its unseen, 
to which none may rise, and it is by that Grace that its essence ( c ayn) 
is directed. 72 

It is difficult to read many of these Sections with certainty, since each seems to 
have been composed independently. Sustained development here as in most of 
Muhammad Wafa’s other writings is lacking. Nevertheless, in the passage just 
quoted it seems that the dynamic of creation is based on the Commanding 
Spirit, which has an eternal unseen, in addition to the form it produces. This 
form is sustained by a Grace and a Tenuity. The Tenuity povides an exitential 
basis in the unseen, while the Grace determines its essence in the apparent. 

The work Kitab al- c urush (Book of Thrones) may be found attributed to 
both ‘All and Muhammad Wafa’. 73 Although not used in our study here, this 
work deserves further attention. 


Mystical Treatises (‘All Wafa’) 

In addition to the eleven titles of Muhammad Wafa’, the al-Azhar majmiTa, 
(majaml‘ 1076; ZakI: 41313) also has two short works it attributes to ‘All Wafa’. 
The shorter, only four folios in length, entitled Libas al-futuwwa (The Garments 
of Chivalry), makes mention of ‘All twice; he is clearly the author. The six-folio 
Kitab al-waridat (The Book of Spiritual Inrushes), however, makes no mention 
of its author. The copyist notes on the front cover that this text is “something 
from the waridat of ‘All.” This is most certainly a reference to the long work 
entitled MajnuT waridat ‘All ibn Wafa \ 74 Of the shorter work, Kitab al-waridat , 
some comment may be made. As the title suggests ( waridat here having the 
sense of spiritual inrushes) the work takes the form of concise sayings. We read. 

He said. He who witnesses al-Haqq in all things fears Him in all 
things, and he who fears Him in all things believes in Him through 
all things, and he who witnesses God alone. He appoints him ruler of 
all things. 

He said, He who is poor in God is rich in all (other) things, and 
for him who is rich in God, all things are poor to him. 75 

Also discussed in this short work is the three-fold cosmology of mulk, malakut , 
and jabarut. 16 Despite the copyist’s assertion, this text is not to be found in the 
Majmu c Waridat All ibn Wafa. In fact it is made up of sections taken from 
Muhammad Wafa’s Nafd’is. So too is the shorter Berlin manuscript. 
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One of ‘All Wafa’s longest works is a collection of spiritual advice to his 
readers. The Wasaya Sayyidt ‘ All Wafa’ (The Injunctions of ‘All Wafa’) exists 
as a 110-folio manuscript. 77 It also constitutes the first half (48 fols) of the 
Majmu c Waridat c AlI ibn Wafa ’. A variety of topics is touched upon, including 
existence, knowledge, and spiritual guidance. The Divine is the source of 
existence and therefore the source of one’s understanding of Him. ‘All Wafa’ 
tells us, 

He is the single existence present in every “one” ( wahid ); He is the 
Witnessed and the Witness. There is to each of His levels a saying, 
and to each domain (Jl**) in Him a man. The wiseman only speaks by 
the tongue of each level, and treats it only according to its measure 
and scales: “We have only sent messengers in the language of their 
people, to explain the sign to them.” (Q. 14:4) 78 

He also writes, “It is said that knowledge and gnosis and understanding are the 
presence of a thing in oneself. Thus only He knows or understands anything; 
so know who you are, oh he who knows only by his known!” 79 Elsewhere he 
adds, “The gnostic is the source (‘ayn) of what he knows, and the verifier 
( muhaqqiq ) is the reality ( haqlqa ) of what he verifies ( haqqaqahu ).” 80 This 
theme of mystical epistemology is extended by ‘All toward his understanding 
of the spiritual guide. He writes, 

If you find your true teacher, you have found your reality. If you 
find your reality you have found God. If you find God, then you have 
found everything; so everything desired is simply [to be found] in 
love ( wajd ) of this teacher. 81 

You are in the form in which you see your teacher, so see what 
you want. If you see him as creation, then you are a “creation.” If you 
witness him as truth, then you are a “truth.” God said, “I am according 
to My servant’s opinion of Me, so he thinks of Me as he wills.” 82 

This work is certainly the most simple in style and vocabulary of all the titles 
from ‘All Wafa’. It must be seen as a central text for any understanding of the 
teachings within the Wafa’iyya sufi order. In other words, this is the closest 
thing to a novice’s handbook that has come down to us from ‘All. 

The authorship of the Kit ah al-masami ' al-rabbaniyya (The Book of Lordly 
Hearings) 83 is debatable. This lengthy work opens by telling us that what fol- 
lows is from Muhammad Wafa’ as recounted by his son ‘All. The question 
quickly arises as to how ‘All, who would have been an infant when his father 
died, could here be giving an account of his father’s teaching. Of course, ‘All 
could have simply been relating these teachings according to the written record 
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his father had left behind. Perhaps this work should be understood as the son’s 
digest of his father’s work. A closer comparison of all the relevant manuscripts 
would be the only way to settle this question. 

The text itself is divided up into sections marked by the word listen!. The 
overall tone is quite in line with the other writings. The following is illustra- 
tive: “All existents are levels of your existence, in relation to you; for nothing 
appears before you except that which is you, and is from you, and to you .” 84 
Elsewhere we read, “The All is from you and to you, while He is your Ruler 
[in creation], appointed by the decrees at each level [of creation] according to 
[that level’s] ability. So note [reader] what you see. Each level has its saying, 
and to each domain its man .” 85 These notices reflect God as existence simply 
manifested in different forms at different levels. At the same time, aspects of 
the Divine may be found either in their necessary (eternal) form, or in their pos- 
sible (temporal) form. ‘All Wafa’ writes, “The ‘Wise Spirit’ of God ( riih hakim), 
which is the starting point of the [human] virtues and praises, is the face of 
[God’s] Lordship in the realm of possibility .” 86 He then takes this a step further, 
describing the distinction between the Divine and its worldly agents as the dif- 
ference between the Spirit’s permanent and potential modes. “For him in whom 
the divine Existence appears as the riih hakim, he is the god, the lord, the truth, 
by virtue of his existence; and he is the messenger, the prophet and the guiding 
saint, by virtue of his possibility ( imkan ).” 87 The point here is that one who 
receives the riih hakim is divine inasmuch as he shares in necessary existence 
but is only a messenger, prophet, or saint through his contingent being. In a 
discussion that sheds light on the central role played by the spiritual advisor, 
‘All Wafa’ says, “If you know your teacher, the imam guiding you by his nec- 
essary divine existence, then you know your Lord al-Haqq. Do you know who 
He is? He is simply the source of your divine existence, as determined for you 
at the level of the distinction of your being .” 88 It is the permanent aspect of the 
Divine that is presented to the seeker in the form of his guide. The seeker recog- 
nizes its nature thanks to his own small part of the necessary existence. Further 
reading of Kitab al-masami c al-rabbaniyya would produce many more state- 
ments of this kind. A picture emerges that is at once emanationist — the Divine 
out-pouring that takes various forms through its descent — and ontological. It is 
an ontology that recognizes that both the necessary (eternal) and the possible 
(temporal) modes of existence are in play at the same time. 

Of ‘All Wafa’s writings, his Mafatlh al-khaza’in al- c aliyya (The Keys to 
the Lofty Treasury) is certainly his most sustained discussion of walaya. His 
lengthy comments on sayings from al-Junayd and al-Bastamr also serve to 
position this work squarely in the sufi tradition . 89 However, this is not to say 
that Neoplatonism cannot also be of service. For example,' All identifies the 
Adamic sphere, which the Prophet reached on his mi c raj, as being equivalent to 
the sphere of the Active Intellect . 90 
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In accord with his other writings, the oneness of God and creation is a sig- 
nificant element. We are told that although the single real existence is particu- 
larized into creation, it maintains its link to its original divine source. 

Reality is a single essential existence particularized by its own princi- 
ples, which are its attributes and existences ( mawjudat ). Creation is 
the levels of proportion which are fixed within their limits as immuta- 
bles, verified in perceptions ( madarik ) affected by them ... As al- 
Haqq said, “Verily, all things We have created in proportion.” (Q. 
54:49) But according to the reading of damma over the lam of “hull”: 
“Verily, We are all the things We have created in proportion.” 91 

In the same vein, describing the Divine as the Essence of creation, ‘All Wafa’ 
notes, “It is nothing but Him when the Secret of existence manifests in a par- 
ticularity in time.” 92 Elsewhere he echoes the image of the Divine as the source 
of all existence. We read. 

The reality of (the Prophet’s) existence is “I created everything for your 
sake, and I created you for my sake” This is the meaning of the root’s 
saying to the branch: “You are from me” that is, “You are from me in 
existence ( wujiidan ), and I am from you in witnessing ( shuhudan ).” He 
who realizes these words has seen the noble Oneness with the eye of 
the Lofty, the Great. 93 

These statements and a number of others in the text not mentioned here all 
show clearly ‘All Wafa’ as a proponent of the “Oneness of Being” school. A 
number of other topics are dealt with in this work. ‘All Wafa’s commentary on 
Abraham having asked God how he gives life to the dead (Q. 2:260) takes the 
form of twenty-five questions and answers. In this discussion he argues, 
among other things, that Abraham was able to adopt the Divine perspective — 
along with his human one — within his understanding. 94 Elsewhere ‘All com- 
ments on the mystical significance of a number of events in the life of Joseph. 

I have recently located a work entitled Hikam ‘All Wafa’. The title recalls 
Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl’s Hikam, a collection of mystical aphorisms, which 
would reach an audience far beyond the Shadhiliyya order. In contrast, this 
Wafa’ Hikam is not mentioned in the biographical sources, nor have I seen 
mention of it anywhere else. This manuscript should be looked at more 
closely, and at this early stage we can accept its purported authorship only 
with caution. 95 Also attributed to ‘All Wafa’ is a description of the heavenly 
ascensions (ma’drij) of the prophets Adam, Idris, Null, Musa, ‘Isa, Ibrahim, 
and Muhammad. A preliminary reading of the manuscript finds, as one might 
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expect for such a topic of discussion, numerous references to the qisas al- 
anbiya’ (tales of the prophets) literature. However, not one of the biographical 
sources for ‘All Wafa’ mentions this work. Its purported authorship thus calls 
for confirmation . 96 
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Chapter 5 


Sanctity and Muhammad Wafa’ 


So far we have described the understanding of sainthood among the spiritual 
predecessors of the Wafa’iyya. These may be divided generally into two camps, 
that of TirmidhI / Ibn ‘Arab!, and that of the early Shadhiliyya. In a summary 
way, we can point to Ibn ‘.Arabl’s concept of ‘General prophecy’ ( nubuwwa 
c amma) as his pivotal innovation, an innovation that “solved” the problem of 
sainthood, as it were, by accounting for the continued spiritual authority of 
saints after the final historical revelation of the Qur’an and the ideal model of 
the Prophet Muhammad. In Ibn ‘Arabl’s system, this General prophecy took 
the form of two kinds of walaya, Muhammadan sainthood and General saint- 
hood. Muhammadan sainthood was sealed by Ibn ‘ArabI himself, and Jesus 
will seal General sainthood at the end of time. This model allows two things. 
First, ultimate sainthood may be claimed by Ibn ‘ArabI as the khatm al-walaya 
al-Muhammadiyya, while a lesser sainthood continues, thus accounting for the 
spiritual authority of subsequent saints. The early Shadhiliyya, as we have 
noted, presented a somewhat different understanding of walaya. In short, they 
did not develop the idea of nubuwwa c amma , and their “solution” to the ques- 
tion of the continued authority of sainthood was not as tidy. The main thrust of 
their doctrine seems to have been to simply extend the functions of prophecy 
downward into the realm of sainthood. The saints are thus somehow the exten- 
sion of the ended prophetic function. Also an essential component of their 
understanding of walaya was its role as a measure of an individual’s spiritual 
progress. Important figures have accessed the “greater walaya ,” while the rest 
of humanity seeks to develop its “lesser walaya This two-tiered conception is 
similar to Tirmidhl’s theory, inasmuch as the latter recognized a superior saint 
and an inferior one. 
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The task at hand for us in this chapter is to explore Muhammad Wafa’s 
position within this complex of ideas. Regarding his doctrine of walaya, it will 
be seen that his “solution” was to introduce a cyclical element to the equation. 
He substitutes Ibn ‘Arabl’s General prophecy with the idea of tajdld (renewal). 
As we shall see, this model allows Muhammad Wafa’ — like Ibn ‘Arab! — to 
claim for himself the ultimate degree of sainthood, but it makes little room for 
later manifestations of spiritual authority. This model of walaya is a substantial 
departure from that presented by the early Shadhiliyya. 

Before discussing Muhammad Wafa’ on walaya we must first take stock 
of certain supporting elements of his thought. We begin with his understanding 
of existence. At the start of the previous chapter we noted Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalanl’s accusation that the Wafa’s presented an extreme doctrine of mysti- 
cal union. The conservative critic based his comments on poetry he had heard 
from Muhammad Wafa’. By contrast, our assessment below will take a wider 
perspective on his writings. 


Absolute Being and Its Self-disclosure 

The concept of ‘Absolute Being’ ( wujud mutlaq ) revolves around the question 
of the nature of existence in relation to the divine. In the previous chapter, in 
our description of Kitab al-azal, we noted the “Oneness of Being” perspective 
taken up by Muhammad Wafa’ . The implications of this viewpoint are signifi- 
cant. Seeing God’s existence as the only existence, while a logically tenable 
position, was not generally acceptable to the Muslim orthodoxy. The need was 
felt, even among a majority of mystical thinkers, to preserve some recogniza- 
ble distinction between the Divine and creation. The relationship between the 
central Islamic tenet of the Oneness of God (taw hid) and the existential nature 
of creation became the matter of debate. Beyond the extreme position of those 
who would argue for a God immanent in all creation, the dominant understand- 
ing in sufism came to be one that recognized both the Absolute Being of God 
and a qualified or contingent being for all else. 

Certainly the most sophisticated exposition of this oneness of God in rela- 
tion to the plurality of creation came from Ibn ‘ArabI. His position on this, 
thanks to his later followers, came to be called “Oneness of Being” ( wahdat al- 
wujild ). 1 This doctrine posited first the absolute Being, “for nothing exists 
other than God, His attributes and His acts. Everything is Him, is through Him, 
proceeds from Him, returns to Him; and were He to veil Himself from the uni- 
verse even for the space of the blinking of an eye, the universe would straight- 
away cease to exist .” 2 To this is added the idea of God’s Self-disclosure (tajalll), 
thus providing a mode of existence with apparent independence. This Self- 
disclosure must occur through His names and attributes, since Absolute Being 
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is beyond creation’s ability to comprehend. Ibn ‘Arab! writes, “God does not 
disclose Himself in the name One, and there cannot be Self-disclosure within 
it, nor in the name God. But Self-disclosure does occur in the other Names that 
are known to us.” 3 This Self-disclosure is unlimited in its possibilities, but its 
divine origin is concealed by the veils it acquires as it takes particular form. 
Only by spiritual insight can any of these existential veils be lifted. 

Ibn ‘Arabl’s teachings on this subject are rather elaborate, but these are the 
basic ideas of what we may call his doctrine of the “Oneness of Being.” 4 In 
light of this explanation, we shall turn our attention to Muhammad Wafa’ in 
order to situate him within the discussion of the nature of Divine and created 
existence. 

There is no shortage of passages in which this Oneness is referred to. We 
read, for example, “The essential existence ( al-wujud al-dhat ) is (God) the 
Encompassing, since it is the existence of all the existents. It is the [divine 
name] “god,” since it is described by the encompassing attributes; through the 
connections of wisdom its name is Allah.” 5 Here, as with the 

examples of “wahdat al-wujud’ , we saw in the last chapter, it is important to 
note that Muhammad Wafa’ usually follows comments on the absolute being 
of God with descriptions of this being’s particularization. Both of these are 
present in the passage just cited. Mention is first made of the encompassing 
nature of God’s existence but this is immediately followed by its particulariza- 
tion. The point is that Muhammad Wafa’ at once upholds the concept of a single 
absolute existence, but also emphasizes the dynamic relative existence of par- 
ticular entities derived from this absolute. 

The vehicle for the particularization of this absolute existence — according 
to both Muhammad Wafa’ and Ibn ‘ArabI 6 — is the dynamic of Self-disclosure 
(, tajalli ). The Sha c a’ir al-'irfan describes this process as part of the divine aspect 
of Encompassing: “The Encompassing ( ihata ) is multiplication of the one by 
Self-disclosure into various forms, like water as it thickens with cold.” 7 These 
Self-manifestations take place through a complex process. Muhammad Wafa’ 
describes necessary existence as the sustainer of the divine Attributes, but adds, 

This [existence] Self-discloses upon levels of possibility accord- 
ing to the preparedness of each level. 

Preparedness is the reality ( haqiqa ) of prime matter (i-jVj-*) 
which subsists in the essence of the possible. This reality is divinely 
derived (^1 rather than directly created. 

The reality of this derivation is the preparation of prime matter 
for the accepting of form. This form [the result of existence reaching 
preparedness] is directly created. 

. . . The reality of its preparedness is the acceptance of the Self- 
disclosure of the Necessary. 8 
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Thus the result of Self-disclosure — moving things from the possible into the 
necessary — is determined by the particular abilities of the various levels of 
prime matter to accept the Self-disclosure of Necessary Being. This ability is 
essential to (possible) prime matter; in other words, it is not as such part of the 
process of divine Self-disclosure. 9 The result of the preparedness receiving the 
Self-disclosure is the form. What results from this reception is “direct cre- 
ation,” a moving into existence according to a form, which itself was deter- 
mined by the simply derived (i.e., possible) preparedness. 

This Self-disclosure plays a dual role. On the one hand it serves to bring 
the Divine nearer to His servants, but on the other, it acts as a veil. In a discus- 
sion emphasizing the need of the worshipper to transcend the product of Self- 
disclosure, the highest level of forgiveness is that in which one’s derivative 
existence is surpassed. 

Forgiveness and unbelief are both from the veil (of Self-disclosure); 
yet there is a difference between them since unbelief is the hiding of 
al-Haqq by creation, and asking forgiveness is the hiding of creation by 
al-Haqq. 10 Asking forgiveness occurs on three levels: [1.] By wearing 
down (tiN-f^J), 11 which is asking forgiveness essentially, and which is 
that no sign (jil) persists for the servant, and there is no notice to be 
had of his [own] being. [2.] By drowning (jly^l), which is asking 
forgiveness by the attributes, which is that the asker of forgiveness 
knows that it is he who has been forgiven. [3.] By being veiled Qh^l), 
which is asking forgiveness by the acts, which is that his being in 
things is by his Lord, and not by himself. 12 

Thus “unbelief’ is essentially allowing creation to distract from the Divine, 
while “forgiveness” is allowing the Divine to distract us from creation. The 
three modes of asking forgiveness then are the levels of existential rapproche- 
ment with the absolute Being. The highest level is one at which the servant’s 
being is obliterated in his essence. The other levels consist of existential differ- 
entiation of the servant from his Lord. 

Also, by serving as a link between created beings and God, tajalll pro- 
vides potentially limitless knowledge. Human perception (oJIjil) — like any 
other creation — is the product of a particular reception of Self-disclosure. 

Without doubt, perception is the mirror of the unveiling of the 
Self-disclosure of knowledge in the known. So in perception mani- 
fests the known containing the Self-disclosure, without attaining 
quiddity . . , 13 

Every known thing has a locus which accepts its Self-disclosure 
at the time of reception, so its image manifests in [the locus] as the 
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[locus] is then. It is said of this image, by virtue of this Self-disclosure, 
that it is a “possible occurrence.” 

So by this, everything from the unseen reality has a position in per- 
ception able to receive its Self-disclosure by [God’s] determination . 14 

Thus our knowing a thing consists of our accepting the Self-disclosure that 
engenders an image, according to its locus. This image is our understanding. 
Although it is the result — at least initially — of a Self-disclosure, it remains only 
an impermanent possibility; it is a possibility that is determined by the process 
of determination as a particular. This determination is due to the receptive 
locus . 15 In the last line of the passage it is made clear that all things in the realm 
of the unseen truths are potentially subject to becoming a Self-disclosure. 

As for Self-disclosure as an active creative principle, the following pas- 
sage provides an example of its use specifically from the perspective of the 
creation of the intellects and material beings. The technical terms used would 
reward closer analysis, but such an exercise will have to wait for another study. 
The general message, however, is first that God, through His aspect as the 
Encompassing Intellect, moves by tajalli to give rise to form, which itself is 
the reception of an absolute. From this form are generated the souls and the 
intellects, which are the progenitors of humanity. From there Muhammad Wafa’ 
goes on to restate the creative descent according to a Neoplatonic model. Here 
the First Intellect is described as engendering the souls and intellects within the 
absolute Soul, or the spiritual world, giving rise to creation in all its varieties. 
The passage begins as follows: 

When the Essential Will turned towards creating the form of all- 
encompassing Knowledge, It originated through Self-disclosure, with 
respect to the form of intellected encompassing, absolute receptacles 
[to receive] the encompassing influences in various particular ways. 
That Will gave to the form of knowledge — through its receptacles for 
divine origination, in this respect — intellects as fathers and souls as 
mothers, like Adam and Eve. 

Thus the entity knowledge, through its essential disposition, receives from the 
existentiating Will the specifics that are intellects and souls. Within the physi- 
cal realm, each of these, 

established the form of itself and the multiplications of the individu- 
als [constituting] its species within the comprehension of its genus, 
like the plants in their morphological differentiation and in their 
variety of taste, smell and touch, beyond what the human imagination 
may conceive. 
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Within this existential drama the First Intellect 16 gives rise to the absolute prin- 
ciple, in this case, of souls and intellects, located in the absolute Soul. 17 These 
principles function as the “seeds” for each particular subsequently created. 

If this is understood, then we say, according to similitude, that the 
First Intellect as the first fatherhood originates intellects and souls in 
the absolute Soul. Each of these [intellects and souls] is an absolute in 
itself, and the encompassing of their species and genera is like the 
seed of the plants. If it brings out its branches, leaves and fruit, then 
its particular form appears in its very fruit, which is its unique and 
ultimate level. 

Thus the fruit, or the various things in creation, are in some sense the fulfill- 
ment of their principles in the Universal Soul. The passage then moves to the 
question of humanity and its variety in intellect and soul. We saw above that 
the priciples of intellect and soul are unitary and undifferentiated in the First 
Intellect and that the fathers and mothers in the absolute Soul constitute differ- 
entiation. Our intellects may share a common source, but they have different 
fathers and mothers, representing different predispositions to receiving the cre- 
ative Self-disclosure. 

When the fruit of the whole is the children of Adam, all of them 
[the fruits] are based upon intellect and soul, being the fruit of diver- 
sity. And the fathers and mothers which were from the divine Self- 
disclosure are the creators and originators. Every tree is [from] a 
seed of their fruit, a root of their tree. Thus, the world occurred in 
its form with innumerable faces, and inexhaustible [divine] help. 

So each intellect judges the world by the form which has occurred 
in it, like . . . the viewpoints of the creeds and the sects 18 according 
to the differences of their conceptions. 

This is the existential blueprint for God’s progressively differentiated Self- 
disclosure, yet also possible is a “perfect intellect” that offers a mystical return 
to the unified. 

In various spheres and horizons, each [sect] knows its own salat and 
praise, but the perfect intellect is the seed of the fruit of the encom- 
passing tree of all roots and divisions. Vision does not know this face 
[of the perfect intellect], yet it knows all visions. As is said, “Is it not 
He who encompasses all things?” (Q. 4 1 :54) 19 

The world thus occurs in an endless variety, yet the perfect intellect knows 
these forms within itself. It knows these forms are not inherent but derived 
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ultimately from God’s Will. This mystical perspective is possible only within 
the existential framework, based on divine Self-disclosure, laid out above. 


The Preexistential and the Everlasting 

A peculiar set of concepts that Muhammad Wafa’ develops is that of ‘ azaliyya ’ 
(preexistence) and ‘ abadiyya ’ (everlastingness). Although he does not take up 
the wider philosophical or theological questions of time in his writings, Muham- 
mad Wafa’ nevertheless addresses this pair of ideas on more than one occasion. 
In one instance, the two are distinguished categorically: 

Know that the encompassing Throne is that below which is the 
likeness of everything. It has two sides to it: a side of Omnicient- 
Merciful-Necessary-Pre-existence (i~lu iJjl), and a side 

of All-Hearing-Compassionate-Possible-Everlastingness (i~^ ioul 
The first is by knowledge and the second is by percep- 
tion (clljil ). 20 

These two sides might be awkwardly named, but the essential point is that the 
Preexistential is distinct first because it is “necessary,” while the Everlasting is 
of the “possible” realm. As is clear from the other adjectives provided, God 
“knows” everything before creation, and He “hears” everything in time after 
creation. The second side of the Throne, the contingent, is fully within time. 
The same kind of temporal/existential distinction is made elsewhere by our 
author. We read, “Pre-existence is encompassing in oneness, while Everlasting 
is encompassing in plurality . . . The first is by necessity while the second is by 
possibility .” 21 Preexistence is thus understood to be in the realm of God’s nec- 
essary attributes, while Everlastingness is the corollary present as temporalized 
individualization. 

In a further elaboration, Muhammad Wafa’ introduces an inverse relation- 
ship. He describes each element as a dimension of the other: 

What is interior to the Preexistent is what is manifest in the Everlast- 
ing; and likewise the opposite. None other than the servant appeared 
in the Everlasting, yet his opposite was hidden in him. None other 
than a Lord appeared in the Preexistent, while that which was hidden 
was the form of the first [i.e. the servant]. Thus, that which appears 
because it was hidden, was hidden because it appeared . 22 

These brief remarks are the extent of the substantive discussion in the sources. 
However, there are a few observations we can make. It is clear that the two 
aspects, the Preexistent and the Everlasting, function as the necessary and the 
possible (or divine and human) realms. The point being made here, however, is 
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to highlight the link between the two. The created servant appears in the Ever- 
lasting created realm, but he is at the same time the possessor of “his opposite.” 
This opposite is an existential opposite, a Lordly potential. Likewise, the Lord’s 
standing in Preexistence contains within it its opposite, a potential servanthood. 


Spiritual Anthropology 

For Muhammad Wafa’, the nature of humanity must be understood as at once 
having its source in the Divine, yet being a manifestation of one particular 
aspect of God: the Name al-Rahman (the Merciful). Like Ibn ‘Arab!, Muham- 
mad Wafa’ attributes to Adam a share in the Divine Names. In the Sha c a’ir al- 
c irfan we are told that in the spiritual realm, before creation of the material 
world, Adam was not simply taught the names of things but was himself the 
product of Divine Names: “Know that humanity is a collection of the Lordly 
Names which were known by Adam in the spiritual realm of Malakut, and 
which contain both essential realities and particulars, and thus are the strongest 
links (to God).” 23 Ibn ‘ArabI, in a different context, also assigns Divine 
Names to Adam: “God created Adam upon His own form. Hence He ascribed 
to him all His Most Beautiful Names.” 24 

Muhammad Wafa’ goes on to single out the name al-Rahman as the source 
of mankind’s spiritual reality. First, the act of creating is tied to al-Rahman: 
"Knowledge and the known, creation and the created, origination (^jSo) and 
becoming (oAX the first pair is [engendered] by God, the second by al-Rahman, 
and the third is by al-Haqq.” 25 However, not only is al-Rahman the source of 
creation and the created, it is the Divine aspect that is immediately accessible 
and linked to mankind. We are told, 

God is the unseen of all things, and everything is identical (' aynuhu ) 
with Him . . . for the absolute Unseen only appears as identical [to 
something], either by Self-disclosure or act or likeness or composi- 
tion . . . “Your Lord creates and chooses what He wills; they have no 
choice in the matter.” (Q. 28:68) But when the lights of the knowledge 
of [divine] Presence burn the perceiving sense, it sees the unseen of all 
things in its essence [i.e. God], “Say: None in heaven or on earth 
knows the unseen except God.” (Q. 27:65) Humanity is the couch 
(jj j-v) of al-Rahman; in gnosis is the extinction of man and the sub- 
sistence of al-Rahman. Al-Rahman is the source ( r ayn) of the unseen 
of everything. 26 

Thus, by its faculty of gnosis, humanity may see the unseen. It is by its being 
the couch (i.e., the receiver of the divine Self-disclosure) of al-Rahman that 
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mankind attains this perspective. It is as a mode of al-Rahman (the Eternal, the 
Necessary) that one is more than simply that which is in heaven or on earth 
(the created, the possible). 

This same spiritual anthropology is echoed in Muhammad Wafa’s com- 
ments on the veils of creation. He describes a striping away that leads from 
humanity to the Divine. Part of a passage from the Sha c d’ir we saw earlier, 
runs as follows: “The interior ( batin ) of the heart is the mirror of al-Haqq and 
the site of sincerity; and he to whom his Lord makes Himself known his heart 
is turned toward Him (*Js aJLJuD); an d in it [his heart] are Self-disclosed the 
lights of His truth, and in it are confirmed [the meanings] of the signs of His 
creation.” 27 Here the essential connection between an individual and God is 
recast in physical terms. The perception of this Divine presence within oneself 
allows an understanding that is beyond the normal perspective of a created 
being. It is by the existential link between the Divine and humanity — usually 
described as a process of Self-disclosure — that one may share in God’s knowl- 
edge. This dynamic appears to go both ways, that is, downward into creation, 
as well as upward. We read, “The heart of the gnostic is the Pen of al-Rahman, 
by which He writes upon the Tablet of possibility what is, and what has been.” 28 
Although brief, this passage clearly points to the heart as a tool used in the 
process of creation, that is, the process of divine Self-disclosure. Note also the 
association once more of al-Rahman with creation. 

This essential link between God and humanity has implications for the 
latter’s self-knowledge. In short, humanity’s knowledge of self is also knowl- 
edge of the Divine: “He who finds the reality ( haqlqa ) of God’s secret has 
found his heart, and he who knows it [his heart] knows his Lord, and he who is 
ignorant of it [should know] ‘There is no power except in God’” (Q. 2: 165). 29 
This is of course an often-repeated idea in the work of Ibn ‘Arab!, as it is for 
Muhammad Wafa’ . However, knowledge may be described in a rather different 
way. Muhammad Wafa’ more than once speaks of the individual as the source 
of his own knowledge: “What unveils to you is your own known [things], from 
you and to you — at every level according to its measure.” 30 In the same vein is 
the following comment on gnostics and verifiers: 

The gnostic is identical fayn) with his gnosis, and the verifier is 
the reality of what he realizes (*i L> ja**ll). Commensurate 
with the witnessing of perfection and completion is the love of the 
witness for what he witnesses. Commensurate with the sincerity of 
love is the realization of the lover in his beloved. Commensurate 
with realization is the manifestation of the Realized by virtue of 
what is realized to him by the source and by the sign. God is All- 
knowing and All-encompassing. It is He, in as much as He is it (jt 

Uj ). 31 
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In this passage the initial assertion that the verifier is himself the source of ver- 
ification is subsequently shifted to point to the Divine as the ultimate source. 
The gnostic is the source of his gnosis inasmuch as it is manifested to him 
through his sincerity in witnessing and love. In other words, it is by the fact 
that God may be found in himself that the gnostic or verifier may find his 
“own” gnosis and reality. The last sentence of the passage may therefore be 
better understood — be it awkward sounding — as "He (the gnostic) is Him, in 
as much as He is him.” 


Cosmology 

The question of how existence, in all its forms, is organized is important to 
any mystical or philosophical speculation. The ultimate order of things pro- 
vides a structure within which all else must operate. In Muhammad Wafa’s 
thinking, however, cosmology is much more than a simple accounting of stars 
and spheres; significantly, it includes the human being. 

As we saw earlier, Muhammad Wafa’ was no stranger to the Neoplatonic 
understanding of the universe, which was headed by the First Intellect, fol- 
lowed by an absolute Soul. 32 However, this cosmological system was not the 
one earnestly adopted by him. Instead, he focused on a cosmology that recog- 
nized three worlds — the world of omnipotence (Jabarut), the world of sover- 
eignty (Malakut), and the corporeal world (Mulk). This was not exactly the 
system adopted by Ibn ‘ArabI, since the latter held, in at least one important 
discussion, Jabarut to be an intermediary world between the worlds of Mulk 
and Malakut. 33 It is interesting to note, however, that al-Qashanl’s definitions of 
the three worlds, a century later, are in line with those of Muhammad Wafa. 34 As 
we shall see, Muhammad Wafa’ has a number of ideas play out in his descrip- 
tions of the cosmos. 

All things may be divided between the necessary and the possible. The 
first category is engendered by God’s Command, while the second is brought 
about by His aspect as Creator. 

[ 1 ] The Spirit of Command ( ruh al-amr ) is from the treasury of the 
world of divine Power ( qudra ), and in it the unseen of the Necessary 
determines itself through Self-disclosure of the beautiful Names and 
lofty Attributes. . . and the archangels by the Throne and the Seat and 
the Tablet and the Pen ... [2] The Spirit of Creation ( ruh al-khalq) is 
from the treasury of the world of [divine] Wisdom, and by it the bod- 
ily forms and spiritual shapes are determined; . . . and these two are 
Mulk and Malakut, and the world and the hereafter, and what is in 
them of things heard, seen and felt. 35 
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Here Muhammad Wafa’ has divided the cosmos into two, the necessary realm 
of God’s Names and Attributes and the realm of possible created beings — 
whether seen or unseen. The lower realm consists of Mulk and Malakut, while 
the higher will elsewhere be identified as Jabarut. In a brief, but clearer, distinc- 
tion between the three worlds, Muhammad Wafa’ writes, “The world of com- 
mand, the world of creation, and the world of becoming — these are Jabarut, 
Mulk and Malakut; charity, faith and submission; the reality of certainty, the 
eye of certainty, and the knowledge of certainty; need, poverty and needful- 
ness. These three levels are the beginning, the end and the middle.” 36 Here the 
division of worlds is extended to mirror certain virtues, to distinguish between 
modes of spiritual insight. Another brief statement ties the three worlds 
directly to specific divine aspects: “The worlds are three: the world of Mulk, 
which accepts (JjU) divine Acts only; the world of Malakut, which accepts the 
divine Self-disclosures; and the world of Jabarut, which accepts the divine Reali- 
ties. The first is by Act, the second by Attribute and the third by Essence.” 37 The 
model here seems in effect to be cumulative. The lowest world, that of Mulk, is 
the realm that exists by — or receives — only God’s Act. The Jabarut accepts 
these Acts and in addition has some kind of access to the divine Attributes and 
Essence. In his Kitab al-azal Muhammad Wafa writes, “Jabarut is by the Essence 
and Attributes; Malakut is by the Names and the Named; Mulk is by the tenu- 
ities and the moments.” 38 Here the Attributes are placed at the level of the 
Essence, with the successive level of Malakut representing the Names and the 
Named. That the Attributes have now moved up to the Jabarut signals an 
inconsistency, and the exact difference between the Names and the Attributes 
is not clear, yet the scheme of first an unknowable essence, second a general 
particularization, and third the specific entites remains clear. 

Elsewhere Muhammad Wafa’ supplies a more detailed account of the worlds, 
one that introduces their constituent elements. Of the three worlds. 

The first is the world of Jabarut which is the divine world, the 
second is the Malakut which is the spiritual world, and the third is 
Mulk which is the world of formal soul. The first in Jabarut is the 
divine world, and what reaches it does so at two bows’-length. 39 The 
second world is that of Malakut which is the world of spirit, and 
what reaches it is “gabrielness” acquired through angelic inspiration 
descending to the heart. “The sure Spirit came down with it to your 
heart.” (Q. 26:193-194) The third is Mulk, which is the world of pil- 
lars [of the physical world], of the engendered. And what reaches it 
is the Jinn, by the righteous Command . . . 

The world of Mulk is centered in the body encompassing the four 
elements, which are water, fire, earth and wind, from which are born 
the minerals, the plants, the animals and the [practical] Reason used 
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for the lives of people. The world of Malakut is centered in the sepa- 
rated Spirit , 40 which encompasses the four gems: the intellect, the soul, 
the creative faculty, and the commanding Spirit. Present through these 
are the Preserved Tablet, the Pen, the Throne and the Seat. The world 
of Jabarut is self-standing by encompassing the absolute Being, dis- 
tinguished by the four [divine] realities: Knowledge, Life, true Exis- 
tence and the encompassing Face — [all of which] descended [from 
this realm] by the Attribute, the Name, Light and Self-disclosure . 41 

So the description of the three worlds presents a progression from the most ele- 
mental, up to the spritiual substances, finally ascending to the eternal attributes 
of the Divine. There is here also an association of specific figures with each 
world: the Prophet (by two bows’-length) with Jabarut, the angel Gabriel (by 
“gabrielness”) in Malakut, and the elemental Jinn with the lower world of Mulk. 

The three worlds are also represented by unique kinds of angels. We read of 
the “pure illuminated angels and cherubs” of the Jabarut; the angels Gabriel, 
Michael, Israfil, and Tzra’Il of the spiritual world that is the Malakut; and the 
“earthly angels, the souls of the spheres and the knowing messengers” to be 
found in the world of the four elements, that is, the world of Mulk . 42 In marked 
distinction from this angelology, Muhammad Wafa’ elsewhere says, “Gabriel is 
the Jabarut, the eye of all unseen of the Godhead . . . and Michael is the Malakut, 
the eye of all the spiritual, angelic, soulful and immaginal shapes .” 43 Thus the 
archangels may have a metonymic function, each representing an entire realm. 

A particularly interesting element of Muhammad Wafa’s understanding 
of the three worlds is his description of the connections between them. In 
Peripatetic psychology the five bodily senses are accompanied by a “common 
sense” ( hiss mushtarak ), which is the cognitive faculty lying behind the five 
senses. Muhammad Wafa’ introduces the latter as the link ( barzakh ) between 
the world of Mulk and Malakut. More significantly, he describes a related 
link, between Malakut and Jabarut, which he calls the “common intellect” ( c aql 
mushtarak ). 44 In a passage describing these links we read, 

The possible is divided into the visible ( mulk! ) and the invisible 
(malakut!) realms. The visible is divided into six parts: the five senses 
and the “common sense.” The invisible is divided into six parts: esti- 
mation (;u& j_o), imagination, preserving, remembering, reflection and 
the “common intellect.” The “common sense” is the link between the 
visible and invisible. The “common intellect” is the link between the 
invisible and the Jabarut. 

Know that the five senses, along with the “common sense,” are 
the six days in which God made creation. They are known as “days” 
because they are the lights of elucidation, the clarification of vague- 
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ness and the revealing of the unseen. They are the keys to the heavens 
and earth. 

Thus, seeing ( basar ) is the key to the treasure-house of visible 
things, and their light and elucidation. And [so are] hearing, . . . 
smelling, . . . tasting, . . . touching. The “common sense” is all of these 
things, their presence and preservation, in the state of the absence of 
their original sources . 45 

Imagination is their treasure-house and the utmost occasion of 
their pure form. This is the clear horizon, and the furthest Lote-tree . 46 
Thus the invisible lights [of the unseen world] are face to face with 
these visible lights. 

These twelve lights are the realities of the preparedness of the 
tablet. All of its levels are accepting of the emanated forms from the 
Pen. This is the “rational faculty” (iatUI sjill). God has elucidated this 
in the transcript that is humanity. So he who knows himself knows his 
Lord. He is the throne, under which is found the likeness of all things 47 

The definition given here of “common sense” is straightforward. This sense 
and that of the “common intellect,” as stated at the end of the quotation, consti- 
tute the “rational faculty.” The “common intellect” operates in parallel to 
“common sense,” at the point between Malakut and Jabarut. The “rational fac- 
ulty,” according to Ibn Slna is the hightest part of the soul and receives from 
the eternal Active Intellect . 48 However, this is not Muhammad Wafa’s final 
word on the matter. 

Elsewhere, to these two linking senses is added a third, the “choice con- 
nection” (jbJK* ■). This connection links Jabarut (here representing a further 
set of abilities) to the absolute Necessary. This set is described not with phil- 
sophical terminology, but rather with traditional mystical terms. 

There are three worlds: the world of Mulk, which is a place from the 
viewpoint of sensation by the five senses. The “common sense” is the 
link ( barzakh ) between the Mulk and Malakut, which is the second 
world. This is a place from the viewpoint of the intellect (Jit), which 
is the five interior senses, like estimation fw. .), imagination, preserv- 
ing, remembering and thinking. The “common intellect” is the link 
between Malakut and Jabarut. Jabarut is the third world, and is the 
place of the five comprehensions 49 (oltUI): the heart, th sfu’ad (heart), 
the spirit, the secret, the unseen secret; and the “choice connection” is 
the link between the absolute Necessary and Jabarut. This “choice 
connection” is the Throne of al-Rahman, hidden in it by Omnipotence 
and appearing from it by Self-disclosure; and it acts without restric- 
tion by choice because absolute Necessity effuses from the Essence . 50 
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Thus the “common intellect” is the cognitive faculty behind the senses, leading 
to the world of Jabarut. This Jabarut itself is then linked to the Divine by the 
“choice connection” — another term Muhammad Wafa’ appears to have coined. 
This connection is equated with the function of the Throne of Mercy, although 
in the previous quotation it appears at a lower level. It is noteworthy that the 
proviso is made that it “acts without restriction and by choice.” This is proba- 
bly a nod to the Qur’anic vision of God as unfettered and omnipotent, as dis- 
tinct from the philosophical vision that often denied God any choice in the 
matter of emanation. Perhaps more interesting though is this term choice con- 
nection. In the previous quotation we met the “rational faculty,” which seemed 
to be the highest human point; yet here the “choice connection,” located beyond 
a further set of (mystical) senses, seems to represent that point. This connection 
functions much as the f aq / qudsi did for Ibn Slna, an intelligence that is described 
as having ready access to the Active Intellect. 51 Significantly, Muhammad Wafa’s 
formulation presents a dimension beyond the Neoplatonic “rational soul.” This 
development (which is more anthropological than it is cosmological) shows us 
where Muhammad Wafa’s true intellectual allegiance lies. That is, he is above 
all a mystical writer, and thus the highest human dimensions are described 
using sufi terminology. It would be fair to conclude that Muhammad Wafa’ 
uses philosophical models and language as far as they may be of service to him 
in presenting his own mystical vision. 52 

Thus this “cosmology” is not a physical model of the universe. For Muham- 
mad Wafa’ the structure of existence may be made sense of in a number of dis- 
tinct ways. We saw earlier in this section that the lower worlds represent possible 
existence, while the upper represents necessary existence. This is a philosophi- 
cal perspective, yet we also saw a theological one. There Jabarut was associated 
with God’s Realities and Essence, with Malakut presenting God’s Attributes, 
and Mulk the divine Acts. We were elsewhere presented with a rather linear 
prespective that simply presented the lowest world as the material realm, the 
median as spiritual realm, and the higher as the divine realm. 

In an alternate model of cosmology, Muhammad Wafa’ describes a universe, 
each part of which has its own ruler. The focus of this model is, however, the 
human form that becomes a microcosm of the larger cosmology. We are told. 

The world is divided into two: the world of spirits (^1 .y) and the world 
of bodies. Then it is divided into four branches: spirits of prophethood, 
angelic spirits ^jJ), spirits of jinn, and the Adamic forms. The 
First Intellect is the father of the spirits of prophethood, like Adam is 
the father of the human forms jd), and likewise Gabriel 53 is 

the father of the angelic spirits, like Iblls (Satan) is the father of the 
Jinn spirits. All that is of human form has a prophetic spiritual form 
manifesting to it and rising from it, commanding it and forbidding it, 
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inspiring it, improving it and making it pious. To each Adamic form 
there are two associates (^ji), one is angelic and the other jinn-like. 
These two struggle, and if the angelic triumphs over the jinn-like, 
then clearness is established in the water by the falling of the sediment, 
and the commanding prophetic spirit rises, and its image appears in 
him/it by manifestation — like the shape of the seer appears in a mir- 
ror. If it conquers the jinn, then its affinity is close to the angelic, but 
if it is far, then it is Satanic, and muddiness prevails. Sight is then 
veiled and communication is cut, for “He to whom God does not give 
light, has none.” (Q. 24:40) This Commanding Spirit is that which will 
settle the account of the servant on Judgement Day, and will reward 
him according to his acts, since, “Your soul suffices to make an account 
against you.” (Q. 17: 14). He who knows himself, knows his Lord. 54 

This model — which is perhaps as soteriological as it is cosmological — has as 
its ultimate concern the fate of each “Adamic form,” that is, the individual 
soul. In this system the First Intellect engenders the spirits of prophecy, which 
function as warners and moral aids to the soul. Despite this help, the soul 
becomes the battleground for the forces of Satan and those of Gabriel. The 
final lines of this passage, evoking the image of one’s own soul standing as wit- 
ness, provide a novel perspective on the oft-repeated hadith “He who knows 
himself knows his Lord.” The implication is that if one wants to know God the 
keeper-of-accounts, one need only know oneself. 


The Teaching Shaykh and Beyond 

From our discussion earlier in chapter 3, it is clear that Muhammad Wafa’s 
saintly persona was well established. His position as a “teaching shaykh,” that 
is, as a master who teaches mystical theory to his followers ( shaykh al-ta c lim), 
is evident from his voluminous writings. As we have noted, however, Muham- 
mad Wafa’ himself did not place much emphasis on the pedagogical role of the 
shaykh as spiritual guide ( shaykh al-tarbiyya ). 55 Instead he seems to have nur- 
tured for himself an inspired and mysterious image, one that did not much care 
for the psychology of spiritual direction. Nevertheless, help for the aspirant on 
the sufi way is not wholly absent in his writings. Muhammad Wafa’ was after all 
striking out from the Shadhiliyya on an independent course, which necessitated 
at least some attention to the development of aspirants. In the previous chapter 
we mentioned the short work by Muhammad Wafa’, Maqdmat al-saniyya li al- 
sada al-siifiyya (The Sublime Stations of the Sufis). There we saw that this work 
presents short definitions of mystical vocabulary followed by cursory elabora- 
tions. The tone and form suggest this is a pedagogical text, a kind of manual 
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intended for the novice. However, this kind of writing within the oeuvre of 
Muhammad Wafa’ is a remarkable exception. The composition in question cov- 
ers only nine of the approximately three hundred folios his writings occupy. 

Yet this is not to say that all of Muhammad Wafa’s writing is philosophi- 
cal and abstract. At the beginning of the Sha c a’ir al- c irfan the reader is pro- 
vided with basic definitions of a number of mystical terms: 

Servanthood fixes the command of Lordship. Oneness is the last level 
of with-ness (i_«) . . . Humility is the quieting of the soul along the 
paths of pre-existence . . . Asceticism is leaving all things (JSUl Jy) . . . 
Courtesy ( adab ) is standing in the provisions of the moment. Cer- 
tainty is the absence of indecision. Remembrance ( dhikr ) is the sum- 
moning of the remembered . . . Perspicacity I >) is the extraction of 

the unseen from the seen. Extinction is consuming everything in God. 
Persistence is the fixing of everything by God . 56 

Beyond these rudimentary pronouncements, we do find other passages that 
treat some of the basic distinctions of which an aspirant should be made aware. 
In the following, the categories of spiritual men are described. 

For the ascetics, their sciences are embodied in their acts. For the sufis, 
their sciences are embodied in their states. For the gnostics, their acts 
are embodied in their gnosis. For the verifiers, their states are embodied 
in their realities. Thus the ascetics find what they know by what they 
do; and the sufis find what they verify by the traits they assume ; 57 and 
the gnostics find what they do by what they know; and the verifiers find 
what they assume as traits by that which they are verified of . 58 

The distinctions being made here are rather straightforward, adhering to a spir- 
itual hierarchy that privileges realities ( haqaiq ) and gnosis over temporary 
states and acts. In the same line of discussion — that of the basic categories of 
mystics — Muhammad Wafa’ elsewhere writes, 

The face of the gnostic is a mirror of the Self-disclosures of known 
Attributes. The verifier is the model of what is verified to him. And the 
sufi has assumed the traits, which are attributed to the object of his 
desire in sanctification. Union is the source of his perfection, occurring 
only with the melting together of opposites, which is impossible nor- 
mally and conceptually . 59 

These discussions of categories are rather brief, and they are noticeably miss- 
ing the expected advice as to how the novice is to make headway on the spiri- 
tual path. It seems that Muhammad Wafa’s advice, on this level, is restricted to 
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making observations such as, “The knower (^JU) realizes al-Haqq from the 
side of creation, but the gnostic (o^U) realizes creation from the side of al- 
Haqq .” 60 The apparent lack of concern exhibited for the spiritual advancement 
of lowly aspirants is striking — especially from the perspective of a hopeful 
founder of a new sufi order. 

However the case may appear, we should not be surprised that Muham- 
mad Wafa’ has some interesting speculations on the deeper mystical aspects of 
the subject. He characterizes the relationship between the spiritual aspirant and 
the master as one of existential union. This union even comes to mirror that 
between the servant and God. To start with, he ties together the essence of the 
aspirant, his spiritual guide and his Lord. 

He who has no teacher, has no protector; and to him who has no 
protector Satan draws near . 61 
He who knows himself knows his shaykh. 

He who has not found his shaykh has not found his heart, 
and he who has not found his heart has lost his Lord . 62 

The details of the presence and function of the shaykh are also described. This 
relationship is rather mysterious but seems to center on the attributes of the 
shaykh. The description runs as follows, 

Your shaykh is he who causes you to hear when he is silent. He 
makes you oblivious when he speaks. He causes you to be lost when 
he finds [God in ecstasy]; and he causes you to find [God] when he is 
silent. Your shaykh is he who informs you by his speech, and he veri- 
fies you by his [spiritual] state, and he establishes you by his vanish- 
ing, and effaces you by his perfection . 63 

The point that the aspirant is existentially linked to the attributes of the shaykh 
is clear. Elsewhere, Muhammad Wafa’ describes this relationship as extending 
beyond the visible world. We read, “The heart of the aspirant is the house of 
his teacher, and his body is his grave in which he is buried, and from which he 
rises .” 64 This image is further developed by Muhammad Wafa’ when he con- 
cludes, “He who has no son is not remembered.” The gist of the images is that 
the timeless unseen spiritual presence of the shaykh is to be found in the heart 
of his follower . 65 The connection between aspirant and shaykh is also explained 
in the context of the “Oneness of Being” insight. We encountered a passage 
earlier that is worth repeating here: 

If you know your teacher and imam — guiding you by his necessary 
divine existence, then you know your Lord, al-Haqq. Do you know 
who He is? He is simply the source of your divine existence, as 
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determined for you on the level of distinction of your being, by which 
you see that you have no existence except Him (elj— dU y). 66 

Thus the guide, by his own share in necessary existence, is to his follower the 
divine Presence. An individual may find the Divine in himself, but also, and 
perhaps more easily, it may be accessed in certain others. It is also made clear 
that knowing al-Haqq in the teacher is a specific insight, which hinges on ones 
seeing that there is no real existence except in God. 

In an even more dramatic formulation of the relationship of the aspirant 
with his guide, Muhammad Wafa’ describes the former as a kind of manifesta- 
tion of the latter. In one brief statement the follower is identified with the cre- 
ative “mercy” of his master. We read, “The heart of the aspirant is a throne for 
the rahmaniyya (mercifulness) of his teacher to sit upon.” 67 As we noted earlier 
in this chapter, the creative impulse of the Divine is associated with its name 
al-Rahman (the merciful); here that function is being transferred through the 
teacher. This transference is repeated at a lower level by other statements 
describing the aspirant as a kind of mouthpiece for communication of the 
insights of the shaykh. One such passage runs: “The sincere aspirant is the elo- 
quent pulpit (jtb^o) whom the teacher climbs after his divesting himself of 

the physical worlds G 4-1*11 y.). He informs, by his sincere tongue, of what he 

has witnessed of the realities.” 68 From this it is clear that the follower becomes 
a medium for use by the spiritually elevated (or deceased?) shaykh. Further, it 
seems this follower must himself have first achieved a purifying spiritual 
insight. The passage ends by stating that this follower’s task is then to broad- 
cast what has been communicated to him. 69 

It would be fair to say that Muhammad Wafa’s thinking on the “guiding 
shaykh,” and advice to novices in general, is rudimentary, and does not hold 
our author’s attention. Yet the idea of the spiritual function of the shaykh, and 
the aspirant’s relationship to him, received substantial reflection. It should be 
no surprise to find Muhammad Wafa’ at some point referring the question back 
to the imanent existential divine Reality of creation. In this context the shaykh 
serves as simply one of a number of possible divine Self-disclosures. Thus, to 
know the shaykh is to know the Lord. More intriguingly perhaps, Muhammad 
Wafa’ also describes the transference of spiritual insight from the shaykh to the 
aspirant and emphasizes the latter’s central function as an inheritor, as it were, 
and as a transmitter. 


The Muhammadan Reality and the Pole 

Central to the philosophy of Ibn ‘ ArabI was the existential position of the prophet 
Muhammad. In his cosmic function, the Prophet operated essentially as the First 
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Intellect, that is, the first in creation, from which all else is derived. Ibn ‘Arab! 
himself equates this First Intellect with the Muhammadan Reality ( haqlqa 
Muhammadiyya ). 70 In a brief definition of this term, al-Qashanl tells us, “The 
Muhammadan Reality is the Essence in its primary individuation , 71 for it con- 
tains all of the Beautiful Names and is itself the Greatest Name .” 72 Muhammad 
Wafa’, in his own writings, does not deal with the term haqlqa Muhammadiyya 
directly; however, he does seem to apply the equivalent concept to his own per- 
son. He recounts: “Al-Haqq said to me, ‘You are the elite, to you is the measure 
(jIjuu) of all things, yet you have none with Me; for none contains Me other than 
you, since there is nothing like you. You are the source of My Truth [in creation] 
and everything is a metaphor f° r you. I am present in the truth and absent 
in the metaphor ’.” 73 It is clear from this that Muhammad Wafa’s understanding 
of his own spiritual authority accorded him an exceptional position. Just as the 
Muhammadan Reality functions as the “primary individuation,” so this elite fig- 
ure is at once distinct from, yet the source of, all creation. 

Tied to the idea of the Muhammadan Reality, for Ibn ‘ArabI, is the concept 
of the ‘perfect human being’ ( insdn kdmil ). The difference between the two 
figures of the perfect human and the Muhammadan Reality is often hard to dis- 
tinguish, since they perform the same intermediary function between God and 
creation . 74 Al-Qashanl describes the perfect human being as the realization of 
the Divine in creation. He defines the “Divine Form” as, “The perfect human 
being, who has verified the realities of the Divine Names .” 75 This description 
points to the central role of this figure in the generation of the created entities, 
which are the realities. Elsewhere al-Qashanl describes the perfect human as 
the intermediate realm ( barzakh ) between the necessary and the possible, that 
is, between the Divine and creation . 76 In a dramatic account of the created 
world, Ibn ‘Arab! touches on the centrality of this perfect human being. He 
compares the rational soul’s function within an individual to the role played by 
the perfect human in the cosmos. We read, 

The angels in respect to the whole cosmos are like the forms manifest 
within man’s imagination, as also are the jinn. So the cosmos is a 
great human being only through the existence (wujud) of the perfect 
human being, who is its rationally speaking soul. In the same way the 
configuration of the human being is a human being only through the 
rationally speaking soul . . . The soul of the cosmos, who is 
Muhammad, achieves the degree of perfection through the comple- 
tion of the divine form . . . and in the subsistence of the cosmos 
through him . 77 

In this image, Muhammad is the soul, the essential reality, of the body that is 
creation. Muhammad Wafa’ does not take up the same imagery, but not sur- 
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prisingly, he does echo Ibn ‘Arabl’s understanding of the perfect human being. 
From the Nafd’is al- c irfan we read. 

That which is described by the Attributes of the Essence is the Great- 
est Name in the horizon of the Beautiful Names. It is the loftiest like- 
ness in the world of Jabarut, the prior (^L.) and the eternal in 
the world of Awe. It is the encompassing spirit in the world of com- 
mand, which is the holy Spirit in the world of Malakut and the origi- 
nating I .) reality in the world of creation. The perfect human being 
is the effuser of forms ^Li) in the world of becoming. “And to 
Him all matters return.” (Q. 1 1 : 123) 78 

In this passage Muhammad Wafa’ begins by pointing to the zenith of the 
unseen, the Greatest Name. This Name includes, and is somehow a reflection 
of, the named entities at lower levels. To this creative cosmic scenario — one 
we have discussed above — is added the perfect human, who is the provider of 
the forms that will receive the divine creative Command. In this sense, every- 
thing is to be understood as returning to God. 

In chapter 1, during our discussion of Ibn ‘Arabl’s diwan, we saw that the 
supreme figure of the saintly hierarchy was the pole ( qutb ). To this figure is 
attributed an unsurpassed role in the cosmos, being the temporal embodiment 
of the spirit of Muhammad (ruh Muhammad). 19 In the writings of Muhammad 
Wafa’ the hierarchy of saints does not receive a great deal of attention. The dis- 
cussions of the pole show that our author assumes a prior familiarity with the 
diwan as understood by Ibn ‘Arab!. Shaykh Wafa’s presentation of the pole is 
comparatively rudimentary, simply stressing this figure’s role as a locus of 
divine Effusion. To start with, we are told that the pole, along with other elite 
figures of the hierarchy, are found in God. We read, 

In the Name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate. “There is noth- 
ing like Him; He is the All-hearing and the All-seeing” (Q. 42:11). In 
Him are the pole, the imam, the sucour ( ghawth ), the solitary (fard ), 
the khalifa, and the verifier ( muhaqqiq ). Those beneath, like the pegs 
( awtad ) and the substitutes ( abdal ), the nobles ( nujaba ’ ) and others, 
exceed in numbers, and they persist in secrets. 80 

No substantial discussion is provided of these lesser figures. Rather the focus 
becomes the pole. We are told later in the Nafd’is al-‘irfan that the qutb is the 
vehicle for God’s creation and command: 

The heart of the pole is the Greatest Name of God; and His Face is 
His most noble Essence, by which is established creation and [divine] 
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Command, and it [the heart of the pole] is the axis of the secret and 
notoriety. “And all of the hearts of humanity are between two of His 
fingers, like one heart .” 81 They are His speaking tongues and His 
truthful words and His rending and repairing pens . 82 

Thus the Face of God is extended into creation and Command takes, in its 
loftiest form, the shape of the heart of the pole. (As was noted above, the 
Greatest Name may be equated with the Muhammadan Reality.) This point is 
recast by Muhammad Wafa’ in terms that draw a striking picture of the pole as 
the agent of divine effusion. We read, 

The pole is a substitute ( badal ) for the name “Allah”; he is the pre- 
server of the names of descent, like the Name of God is the 

Preserver ( cr »_4<) of the names of the Sublime. And as God has ninety- 
nine names, likewise the pole has ninety-nine names. Every one of his 
names is the eye of His Unseen and the apparent of His Hidden, and the 
Face of his Essence, and the Self-disclosure of His Names and Attrib- 
utes. So he who knows him knows God’s Presence, but to he who 
denies him [we say]: “There is no power or strength except in God .” 83 

The parallel between God as the Preserver and the pole as preserver is not 
developed in the manuscript beyond this statement, but the implication is that 
God’s ninety-nine Names are somehow mirrored by the pole’s ninety-nine 
names. The last sentence in the passage ties knowing “him,” the pole, to know- 
ing the divine Presence. 

From these brief treatments of the pole and his associates, we see that the 
function of the Muhammadan Reality is born by either the perfect human 
being or the pole. As we noted, the pole has ninety-nine names by which he 
preserves creation, and the perfect human is he by whom these forms are 
effused. The figure of pole will reappear in the following section on walaya. 


Sanctity, the Renewer, and the Seal 

In earlier chapters we explored the parameters of the idea of sainthood accord- 
ing to TirmidhI, Ibn ‘ArabI and the early Shadhiliyya. It is with these models in 
mind, along with the observations above on various mystical figures, that we 
now move forward to consider Muhammad Wafa’s teaching on walaya. One of 
the first things to be noted here is the absence of a fully self-consistent doc- 
trine. In the teachings of earlier figures we have been able to sketch the outline 
of a doctrine, but in the writings of Muhammad Wafa’ things are not so tidy. In 
fact, there seem to be three different treatments of walaya. The first we may 
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call the more “traditional” treatment, reflecting the simple position of the saint 
as closer to the divine source than others (what was described as qurba in the 
early Shadhiliyya). In the second type of discussion Muhammad Wafa’ pres- 
ents a walaya that more closely follows Ibn ‘Arabl’s positions on the superior- 
ity of prophethood over sainthood, and the (perhaps awkward) case for the 
reverse. The third kind of discussion of sainthood is one that contains an ele- 
ment of the apocalyptic. Here Muhammad Wafa’ introduces the idea of the 
“Renewer of religion at the start of each century” (tajdid) into his doctrine of 
walaya, and hints at his own central role in the approaching apocalyptic drama. 

The most elementary treatment of walaya according to Muhammad Wafa’ 
may be found in statements like the following, “The prophets are the risings of 
the Truth ( haqq ), and the saints are the settings of the secrets of Reality 
( haqlqa ), the sources ( r uyun) of His Mercy, and the unseen of Divinity .” 84 This 
contrasting of the clear role of the prophet with the hidden secrets represented 
by the saint is rather straightforward. In the Kitab al-azal we are provided with 
definitions of saint and sainthood that may also be considered basic. In a sec- 
tion entitled “On the Realization of the Circle of the Saint” we read, 

Walaya: The special shared responsibility in the Essence, neces- 
sitating vision and elect governing. 

Wall: He who is entrusted with the command of his patron, and is 
entrusted with his own command, because it is wholly from it [i.e. the 
patron’s command]. 

Comment: The special wall is the face of the Essence, which 
visions do not perceive; and to him turn the faces from every side; 
and with him all the utmost degrees are reached . 85 

Thus sainthood itself includes an essential rapprochement, which entails mys- 
tical vision and authority. This may be understood as a short description of the 
positive content of sainthood. Following this, the notice of the saint as the 
medium for God’s command recalls the hadith in which God says of the elect 
servant, “If I love him I am his hearing by which he hears and his sight by 
which he sees .” 86 Muhammad Wafa’s final comment adds a dimension that is 
roughly equivalent to the walaya kubra we saw earlier in the Shadhiliyya. In 
this dimension the special saint plays a mediating role between the Divine and 
creation. 

A basic distinction between walaya and risala is also presented, which 
serves to underline the view that sanctity is the improvement of an individual, 
while prophecy and mission are offices dispensed by God to appropriate people. 
Note the categorical distinction being made in the following passage: 

Risala (mission) occurs by descent from the presence of necessity to 
the presence of possibility, as “The Faithful Spirit came down to your 
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[Muhammad’s] heart.” (Q. 26:193-194). Walaya is ascension from 
the presence of possibility to the presence of necessity by the sign of 
“Praise Him who took his servant on a night-journey” (Q. 17:1); for 
God sent down a message to the servant, and the servant ascended to 
his Lord in walaya , 87 

The distinction presented here is one that juxtaposes the downward movement 
of risala with the upward rise of walaya. Each movement may stand on its 
own as a definition, but the two may be connected — at least according to this 
statement. The reference to a “night-journey” recalls the event of the Prophet’s 
having been raised through the heavens to God’s presence. This example 
includes both the element of the chosen prophet and the rising saint. This is 
followed by the final line, stating that God sent down, while the servant rose 
upwards. The walaya presented in the above quotation, when viewed on its 
own, also clearly reflects the early Shadhiliyya notion of walaya kubra. 

Elsewhere, this walaya kubra reappears, but with an elevated status 
approaching that of the Muhammadan Reality. In the Nafa’is al- c irfan one 
lengthy passage opens with a description of the generation of existences by the 
absolute Intellect and the Spirit of Command. It goes on to trace the descent of 
the Secret of Grace through revelation iwahy) into humanity. The pivotal 
importance of the Prophet’s night journey is asserted: 

When he travelled by night to Him within two bow’s-length, “and He 
inspired him” (Q.53: 10) with existential knowledge, [his] pre-exis- 
tence was enroled in his everlastingness, and his singleness was hid- 
den within His oneness («-^l), and all the monads (jL-T) were turned 
away from the single (ju-Ij) by the One (ju-l); and so the tongue of 
walaya kubra recited: “He is the One God, the Eternal not begotten.” 

(Q. 112:l-4) 88 

This passage is dense to the point of obscurity, and the manuscript copies do 
not inspire confidence. However, we can make some observations. The one- 
ness of God is certainly the gist of the communication to Muhammad, but the 
more significant point for our discussion is the use of the phrase “tongue of 
walaya kubra ” in reference to the Prophet. 89 This description fits well into the 
model of the special saint, as described above. This same passage goes on to 
speak of Muhammad’s prophetic function and to describe his state as the Seal 

of sainthoods: “The human secret ( L- > I i jJ J+M ) and the silent reality (aj 

ijjSL*) 90 appear in every secret, and are included in every knowledge which has 
neither been known nor taught until the Seal of sainthoods; and the fixing of all 
the tidings are deposited in trust with him; and faces turn to him from all 
directions.” 91 Here the Seal of sainthoods seems to function as the Muham- 
madan Reality; that is, he is the central figure in the realization of the secrets 
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and realities hidden in all knowledge. Distinct from the Muhammadan Reality, 
however, this portrait of the Seal of sainthoods emphasizes his role in esoteric 
knowledge over his role in the dynamic of creation. Further along in this pas- 
sage we also find reference to a “Khadir-ian” sainthood, which is established, 
along with prophecy, among the Jews ( Isra’iliyya ) by the hidden Spirit. 

Quite a distinct discussion of walaya is presented when Muhammad Wafa’ 
takes up the issue of ranking among mission, prophethood, and sainthood. 
Here we can see clearly our author functioning as the inheritor of Ibn ‘Arab!. 
As we saw in chapter 1, Ibn 'Arab! made the innovative claim that prophet- 
hood and mission are superior to walaya, when they are present in different 
people, but walaya is superior to the other two when they coexist within one 
individual. The logical difficulty in sustaining this position aside, for our pur- 
poses the significance is that it reappears as an important element of Muham- 
mad Wafa’s teaching. We note first a description of two orders, that of “sciences 
of presence” and that of “religious sciences,” each of which provides a differ- 
ent perspective on the three entities risala, nubuwwa, and walaya. 

Know that polehood is of two kinds: polehood in the sciences of pres- 
ence (ijjJ and polehood of the religious sciences (;l~o ^ J^). The 
difference between the two is that the first occurs by the instructing 
sciences (i-ijyc ^jit) and the latter by the commanding sciences 
(i-jUSo' Each one divides into three levels, walaya, nubuwwa, 
and risala', but in the [sciences] of presence, the [order] is reversed 
because the first in the religious [sciences] is he who befriends God 
by [following] His commands, and His prohibitions. Yet, in the [sci- 
ences] of presence the saint is he whom God befriends, whether it be 
by the Essence, “If I love him I am him,” 92 or it be by the Attributes, 

“If I love him I am his hearing by which he hears and his sight by 
which he sees,” or it be by the Acts, “Do what you will, you are for- 
given.” 93 The union between all these [aspects] is an unattainable per- 
fection (tiljju ^ JUS"). The prophethood of presence and the religious 
mission move in the depths of spirituality at the level of Majesty with 
the movement of He-ness. And God knows well the secrets of the 
hearts. If this is understood, then [so is] the difference between the 
Musawiyya and the Khadiriyya. 94 

Thus are presented two distinct perspectives: one mystical (Khadir-ian), and 
one exoteric or literal (Moses-ian). 95 The height of the first perspective is 
walaya, because it is the saint who is befriended by God essentially, by 
Attribute and by Act. This priority is reversed in favor of the messenger when 
the second perspective is adopted. This perspective values more highly he who 
follows God’s exoteric commands and prohibitions. The comparison of the 
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“prophethood of presence” and the “religious mission” among spirituality, 
with Majesty among He-ness seems to be an effort to underline their impor- 
tance as the visible face of their perspectives in the realm of spirituality. In 
other words, nubuwwa laduniyya functions as a name or attribute that serves to 
conceal its essence in the realm of spirituality; the same function is in effect for 
risala dlniyya. 96 Although it is not clear what we are supposed to make of the 
“spirituality” mentioned, it is certain that Muhammad Wafa’ wants to under- 
score the Magisterial function of nubuwwa laduniyya and risala dlniyya. This 
function is characterized by an authority that veils an intimate hidden interior. 
Thus in the realm of spirituality, we are perhaps to understand the nubuwwa 
laduniyya as specifically an external figure in the spiritual realm (as opposed 
to the essential walaya ), and the risala dlniyya as authoritative reality, superior 
to walaya from the exoteric perspective, even in the domain of spirit. However 
we read the details of the passage above, 97 the essential point is that this discus- 
sion is an effort to recognize the differences between the esoteric and exoteric 
conceptions, without subordinating one perspective to the other. The union of 
these two perspectives, after all, is a heretofore “unattainable perfection.” 

This two-sided model is elsewhere taken up with the distinction being made 
between exoteric walaya and esoteric walaya. Again, sainthood, prophecy, and 
mission are to be found in reverse priority. We are told, 

Walaya has an interior and an exterior. Its external is the enabling of 
the servant to befriend God, to obey His command and His proscrip- 
tions, and to follow His Wish fuU. ^). Prophethood is above the level 
of walaya, and risala is above this. God selects the prophets for 
information about, and acquaintance with, the things of the unseen 
and that which is unveiled of the Malakut. Also, God has helped the 
messengers by the descent of the Holy Spirit and the aid in wisdom 
and power to call [people] to God, and the evidentiary miracles 
0 mujizat ), and the external proofs, etc. But as for walaya batina, it is 
that by which God befriends His servant in his essence, and informs 
him about Himself, concerning the hidden of His Names and Attrib- 
utes. He places him in the sacred domain of His Self-disclosure. He 
takes him from himself and extinguishes him from himself and makes 
him persist in Him, so he is not him, but only Him. This walaya is 
what Muhammad ascended to when Gabriel left him at the furthest 
Lote-tree; He was through it [ walaya ] at a distance of “two bows’- 
length or closer.” Prophethood, from this perspective, is below (j.i) 
the station (maqam) of his walaya, and risala is below the station of 
his nubuwwa. And walaya, nubuwwa and risala are in the world of 
power ( qudra ), by this Rule, according to this hierarchy the 

first is by existence, while the second is in potential. 98 
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So in the first order, that of exterior sanctity, the hierarchy is topped by the 
messenger who has been granted help from the Spirit, success calling people to 
God, and proof of his status in the form of miracles. Below this are the 
prophets, who benefit from insight into the unseen. The lowest are the saints 
(here equivalent to the pious), who attain their position by following the divine 
Command. The interior, or esoteric, walaya is described as the result of one’s 
extinction in, and essential identification with, God. The passage goes on to 
assert that this walaya was attained by Muhammad and that his prophethood 
and mission were thereby subordinated within him to walaya." 

Turning to Muhammad Wafa’s third distinct treatment of walaya, we 
notice connections between the Seal of saints, the cyclical Renewer of reli- 
gion , 100 and the end of time. A picture emerges in which the Seal — as opposed 
to sealing general walaya or Muhammadan walaya, according to Ibn ‘Arab! — 
in fact marks the end or fulfilment of the “word.” This word itself is presented 
variously as “tidings” or as revelation. 

Muhammad Wafa’ mentions briefly the Seal of sainthoods. We are told 
that as the divine Word is sincere and just, 

The words complete in justice and sincerity are the beauty of 

the word of the Spirit in the world of Jabarut; and the word of Gabriel 
is in the world of Malakut, and the word of Adam is in the world of 
Mulk, and the word of Jesus is in the world of prophethoods, and the 
word of Muhammad is in the messengerhoods; but the unifying word 
of words (oUlSJJ ajwULI LJSJl) is that of the Seal of sainthoods from the 
illiterate community, who ascertains God by divine Secrets. “And to 
Him return all things, so worship Him and put your trust in Him.” (Q. 
11 : 123) 101 

This use of “word” (a term associated with divine creativity) is interesting 
inasmuch as it functions below the realm of Jabarut as a lesser creative force. 
Particularly notable in the passage is first mention of Muhammad as informing 
risala yet in the next phrase pointing to a different figure as the union of this 
and all words. Apparently Muhammad (at least in that particular form) is not 
this unifier, and thus not the Seal of sainthoods. What are the possibilities 
when we consider the identity of this Seal? One might argue that the Muham- 
madan Reality or the Perfect human being already serve this function. This 
may be true, but we would be seriously diverging from the use of the term Seal 
of sainthood if we were not to seek to identify the holder of the station. The 
fact is that TirmidhI, Ibn ‘Arab!, and Muhammad Wafa (as noted above) con- 
sider this figure to be much more tangible. Further, if our writer had intended 
the cosmic Muhammad as this Seal, we might expect some clearer allusion — 
something to differentiate him from the “Muhammad” just mentioned. It thus 
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seems unlikely that this Seal of sainthoods is a synonym for the Muhammadan 
Reality. Thus the field of candidates for Sealhood is narrowed down to Ibn 
‘ArabI and Muhammad Wafa’ himself. Since Ibn ‘Arab! is never mentioned in 
the writings of Muhammad Wafa’, it would be willful to insist that he is the 
unnamed Seal. Discussions elsewhere will point instead to Muhammad Wafa’. 

The hadith of the “Renewer of religion” appearing every century itself 
reappears on a number of occasions in Muhammad Wafa’s writings. In the fol- 
lowing he not only cites the hadith, but he also adds to it: 

“God causes to appear at the start of every century a man by whom 
He renews this [Islamic] religion .” 102 This is the believer whose heart 
has embraced Reality through a gnosis of which all else is incapable. 
“My earth and My heaven do not embrace Me, but the heart of My 
believing servant does embrace Me” 103 . . . And he belongs to both the 
most important shaykhs of his time and the nobles of his era. And 
with this appearance at the start of each century, each one [of these 
Renewers] has in his time seventy-thousand guiding signs GSLI) and 
rising lights of emulation. By this is understood the secret of the 
Seven oft-repeated . 104 “Truly God has seventy-thousand veils of light 
and darkness .” 105 

Here the Renewer is described as being chosen from among the important fig- 
ures of his time. One particular benefit of his appearance is an understanding 
of the Seven oft-repeated, in other words, revelation. According to the claim of 
the first hadith noted, a renewer will appear each century. Since our author was 
born at the start of the eighth century Hijri, there would have been seven or 
eight of these Renewers to appear. 

For Muhammad Wafa’ the number seven recurs, being completed by an 
eighth. In the following passage he sets up groups of seven (e.g., Attributes, 
prophets, centuries) to be sealed by an eighth. We are told that, 

When there were seven days, God struck a similitude of the Seven oft- 
repeated which are the Self-disclosures of the Attributes of the Essence. 
These are Life, Knowledge, Power, Will, Hearing, Seeing and Speak- 
ing. Then [He struck] the great Qur’an and the Self-disclosure of the 
Essence, to which refer all the Names and Attributes. Then the eight 
throne-bearers descended ... to the seven heavenly received com- 
mands . . . and descended in [the missions of] Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, David, Sulaiman and Jesus. [The throne-bearers] then appeared 
in Muhammad, and he is their “day of Assembly ” 106 and the arrange- 
ment of their affair. Then they turned towards the ummJ community 
and the AhmadI milla, 101 by virtue of the tradition, “God dispatches at 
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the start of every century a man by whom He renews the religion of 
this community.” This is the reality of the polehood, up to [the year] 
800. The uniting eighth appears as . . . the seal of the Seven oft- 
repeated, the organizer of their realities among both concrete and 
abstract things, from the ummi community and the Muhammadan 
AhmadI milla. [This unifying eighth, being himself] the great Qur’an, 

[is] known as “In the Name of God the Merciful, the Compassion- 
ate.” And “this is the Day of Assembly of which there is no doubt” 

(Q. 42:7) or denial. “This is the day for which mankind is gathered 
together. That will be a day of Testimony.” (Q. 1 1 : 103) 108 

This passage is rather dense, but the theme of the completing eighth is evident. 
First the Seven oft-repeated gives rise to seven divine Attributes, to which is 
added the great Qur’an. 109 Then the eight throne bearers descend to the seven 
prophets. 110 This descent is completed by their reaching Muhammad, who 
marks their end as the “day of Assembly” marks the day of Judgment for 
humanity. At this point Muhammad Wafa’ introduces the hadith of the Renewer 
of religion. He states that polehood in this era — up to the year 800 — will be a 
completion of the Seven oft-repeated. The next line strikingly identifies the 
Seal as the great Qur’an (symbolized as: In the Name of God the Merciful, the 
Compassionate). 111 In this passage the entity of the Seven oft-repeated (usually 
understood as the Fatiha) functions as a principle of divine Self-disclosure. 
This Self-disclosure, in the form of the throne bearers (who are to be under- 
stood symbolically as the Seven “bearing” the Attributes of the Essence) awaits 
this seal. Muhammad completes the seven prophets, a notice of his role as Seal 
of the prophets. The Seal of the Seven oft-repeated is an unnamed figure pres- 
ent at the year 800. 112 Although the figure promised in the hadith is simply a 
Renewer, according to Muhammad Wafa’s calculations, the cycles are about to 
reach their final stage. 

This cyclical Renewer of religion appears elsewhere, conveying much the 
same finality. We are told that the Prophet is the union of all prophetic tidings. 
This function is compared to the final Renewer, who is the abode of the Great 
Tiding. The text runs, 

The abode of each tiding: 113 Since what is announced is fixed, then 
Noah is the abode of what Adam announced; and Abraham is the 
abode of what Noah announced; and Moses is the abode of what 
Abraham announced; and Jesus is the abode of what Moses 
announced; but Muhammad is the abode of them all. Likewise the 
men dispatched at the start of each century, who are the abodes of the 
Muhammadan tidings. The master of the eighth time is the Seal of the 
age, and the source of total union, the abode of the Great Tiding (cf. 
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Q. 38:67), which is called “In the Name of God the Merciful, the 
Compassionate.” 114 

Here is set up a continuum from Adam, down through the prophets, to the Seal, 
who is the Word of revelation. Again Muhammad is the completion of prophet- 
hood. 115 Further down the chain are the Renewers, who as the “abodes of the 
Muhammadan tidings” clearly function as the great saints. The final, and 
eighth, master is the Seal, who is identified as the abode of revelation. Distinct 
from Ibn ‘Arabl’s doctrine of walaya, which posits a general and a Muham- 
madan Sainthood, this system presents three tiers (or perhaps ages). As we 
have seen in this and earlier passages, Muhammad Wafa’s Seal is clearly asso- 
ciated with the revelation of God’s Word, that is. His final Word — as the year 
800 approaches. 

-tt- 


Our investigation of Muhammad Wafa’s teaching on walaya leads us to a 
number of conclusions. The concept, from Ibn ‘Arab!, of the ranking of the 
messenger, prophet, and saint being reversed in the single person of Muham- 
mad is not only taken up by Muhammad Wafa but also expanded upon. We 
saw that he presents an interpretation that uses two perspectives — one of exo- 
teric sanctity, the other of esoteric sanctity — to make two different hierarchies 
possible. Yet, the most significant observation is that of a picture of three tiers. 
The first is the prophetic Seal Muhammad, the second is the progression of 
Renewers; and the third is the Seal of the Word, who completes the cycles of 
renewal. For the purposes of this study we may make some functional compar- 
isons. It seems that for Muhammad Wafa’ the tier of the Renewers plays the 
role General prophecy (nubuwwa ‘amma ) plays for Ibn ‘ArabI. Of course, Ibn 
‘Arabl’s conception extended to humanity in general, whereas Muhammad 
Wafa’s renewers are utterly Islamic. Nevertheless, this General prophecy, like 
the role of the Renewers, serves to extend the possibility of spiritual authority, 
beyond the age of messengers and prophets, into the era of post-Muhammadan 
saints. It should be added here that the Greater sainthood ( walaya kubra) of the 
early Shadhiliyya plays a similar yet less clearly defined role. On the question 
of Muhammad Wafa’s Seal of the age, this figure most closely approximates 
Ibn ‘Arabl’s Seal of General sainthood ( walaya ‘amnia), who more specifically, 
is the apocalyptic figure Jesus. This comparison is somewhat forced, however, 
since Muhammad Wafa’s Seal of the age completes all sainthoods — sainthoods 
that for Ibn ‘Arab! would be distinguished as either general or Muhammadan, 
thus each receiving its own distinct Seal. For Muhammad Wafa’ the final Seal 
is not Jesus, but rather it appears to be himself. 116 
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Chapter 6 


Sanctity according to c Ali Wafa’ 


The medieval Egyptian intellectual milieu in which the Wafa’s functioned has 
yet to be reconstructed in detail. As for ‘All Wafa’ personally, it will be seen in 
the following discussion that he was well versed in mystical thought — from 
the early Shadhiliyya, the Akbarian school, and the classical sufis. He was also 
trained in kalam (theology), as the various discussions below make clear. His 
able handling of concepts such as the ‘senses’ and the ‘intellects’ signals a sub- 
stantial training in philosophy. Further, his reference to the biology of pregnancy 
suggests a basic grasp of the science of medicine. These observations are per- 
haps not surprising since our subject was from a well-established family. An edu- 
cated man of the medieval Islamic world would normally have been exposed to 
the principal sciences as they existed in his day. However, the distinct presence 
of a pro-‘Alid sentiment in ‘All Wafa’s speculations on sanctity demonstrate an 
openness to non-traditional Sunni sources. Of course Cairo was the cosmopoli- 
tan hub of the mediteranean Muslim world, where ideas circulated rather freely 
among the learned classes. It is in this milieu that ‘All Wafa’ came into contact 
with not only the school of Ibn ‘ArabI, but also a pro-‘Alid perspective, or at 
least an intellectual perspective that felt free to avail itself, mystically and 
philosophically, of what it found most compelling in the ShTI tradition. 

In this chapter we shall explore ‘All Wafa’s thinking with particular 
attenttion to his theory of walciya. As his father did, ‘All lays the existential 
groundwork through a discussion of the unity of God, creation, and Divine 
Self-disclosure. In brief, his position is that existence is at once unified in God 
and subject to the differentiation of creation but that the mystic vision holds 
both perspectives simultaneously. This existential tension reappears in his dis- 
cussion of the role of the teacher, who functions for the aspirant as a mediator 
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between contingent and necessary existence. These discussions are interesting 
in themselves, but they also contextualize ‘All’s complex elaborations on 
sanctity. It will be seen from his distinction between sainthood and prophecy 
that one perspective may encompass both elements. The nature of the mysteri- 
ous figure al-Khadir is important here. Our discussion ends with ‘All’s explicit 
treatment of sainthood, and his effort to identify himself and his father within 
this mystical universe. 


Divine Oneness, Self-disclosure, and Creation 

In the previous chapter we saw that Muhammad Wafa was not without his crit- 
ics. Al-Sakhawl had pointed to what he saw as an excessive blurring of the 
existential line between the Divine and creation in the writings of both father 
Wafa’ and son. Polemics, and more often principled criticism, have been a his- 
torical reality for most branches of sufism from early on in the medieval 
period. Ibn al-JawzI had (d. 597/1200) ridiculed the miracles of a number of 
so-called saints in Iraq, 1 and the Syrian doctor of law Ibn Taymiyya (d. 
728/1328) criticized a number of practices, in particular that of shrine visita- 
tion. 2 Yet critics could also come from within. The sixteenth-century biogra- 
pher al-Sha‘ram, clearly an ally of saints and sufism in general, mounted his 
own criticism of one aspect of ‘All Wafa’s teaching. In what is his largest entry 
on any one figure in his al-Tabaqat al-kubra, al-Sha‘ranI stops to challenge a 
passage he has quoted from ‘All Wafa’s Wasaya. The lengthy quotation pre- 
sented emphasizes the unity of the Creator and creation. We are told that “He 
[God] is the essence of all that is existent, and everything in existence is His 
Attribute.” 3 Further, there is nothing to the plurality of these existents, since 
their single shared existence is their only reality and essence. Discussion then 
turns to creation itself, saying the first thing in existence is not these existents, 
but rather it is their ordaining ( taqdir ). This ordaining is, from their perspec- 
tive, preexistential. Thus there are two phases of the creative movement, one is 
ordaining while the other is a bringing into tangible physical existence. The 
first is a descent of existence to a station that has no existence, while the sec- 
ond is the descent of that which has no existence onto the station of existence. 
The various ordainings may also be thought of as the descent of metaphysical 
existence (i.e., that of degree, attribute, meaning, truth, etc.) It is according to 
these metaphysical existences, and specifically the essences thus constructed, 
that the particulars are engendered. 4 To this al-Sha‘ranI appends the following 
statement: “All that is in this utterance is based on the school of Absolute One- 
ness ( wahda mutlaqa ).” 5 This is a rather striking charge to level, since the term 
Absolute Oneness is certainly meant to indicate an extreme form of identifica- 
tion of the Creator with creation. The accusation is not categorical, however. 
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since al-Sha'ranl goes on to say that the rest of ‘All Wafa’s writings do not 
demonstrate this excess . 6 However, it seems that al-Sha‘ranI is not being quite 
honest here. The quotation he provides does begin with a comment stressing 
the Absolute Oneness perspective, but the subsequent discussion — also 
appearing in al-Sha‘ranI’s epitome — of the processes of ordaining and coming 
into being, certainly nuances the Absolute Oneness position first established. 
The objection may be in fact to the vocabulary used and not the overall posi- 
tion taken. Al-Sha‘ranl may have been nervous about the bold identification of 
God with existence, and the use of “Attribute” as synonymous with creation 
would have made him uncomfortable. Of course al-Sha‘ranI does not want to 
place ‘All Wafa’ once and for all in the camp of Absolute Oneness, yet he does 
feel it necessary to challenge that position when it does emerge. This appears to 
be an exercise in attacking a straw man for the benefit of a suspicious audience. 

Despite the insincerity of al-Sha‘ranI’s comments, the subject matter remains 
important for us. In what follows, we shall look more closely at ‘All Wafa’s 
position on Absolute Being and Self-disclosure. It will be seen that al-Sha‘ranI 
certainly could have done a better job of analysis than he did with the above 
comments. Although we may not say that there is a consciously distinct philoso- 
phical doctrine of Existence in the writings of ‘All Wafa’, a survey of statements 
on the subject makes it clear that he holds an understanding of the Oneness of 
God and creation, and yet points to a differentiation within this Oneness. We 
will see also that he offers a synthetic understanding of the two perspectives, 
which encompasses both at once. It is significant that ‘All Wafa’s teachings on 
this subject employ the vocabulary of existence ( wujiid) much more often than 
his father did. We noted in the previous chapter that Muhammad Wafa’s doc- 
trine of sanctity and spiritual guidance hung on this existential framework, and 
we shall see that ‘All’s does likewise. 

‘All Wafa’ makes a number of statements that emphasize the single nature 
of God and creation. We read, for example, “He encompasses all, as if He were 
a sea and they [the entities] are His waves; that is, He is the reality of every- 
thing and the essence of everything, and everything is He Himself and His 
Attribute .” 7 From this perspective, there is no independence for either the Cre- 
ator or creation. Thus acts such as prayer, which seem to hinge on a distinction 
between servant and Lord, are in fact a Self-reflexive act. We are told, “Noth- 
ing trully thanks God except God; the servant is powerless to do this .” 8 Else- 
where we read that the only true praise of God is from God Himself: “Every 
seeker simply seeks al-Haqq; sometimes he reaches that object in truth, so he 
worships Him by an unveiling, and sometimes he reaches it by imagination 
[only], so he worships Him through a veil. Thus no worshiper truly worships, 
except God [Himself ].” 9 The implications of this oneness also apply to cre- 
ation. The truths that gifted souls may attain are themselves indistinguishable 
from those souls: “The gnostic is the source of his gnosis, the verifier is the 
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veracity ( haqiqa ) of what is verified to him .” 10 Thus, with the truth and the 
searcher being of the same nature, ones search is self-referential, not requiring 
anything beyond this oneness. 

This perspective of Oneness is also expressed using the vocabulary of 
being. If God is in the end the only reality, He is also the only true Being. Thus 
we are told that the perfect understanding of creation is one that sees the Divine 
behind it at all times. ‘All Wafa’ writes, “He who witnesses the All-holy as the 
existent of [all] matters simply witnesses perfection in existence .” 11 Elsewhere 
we are told that God is the essential existence of all things in creation. 

God is your existence with regard to your essence, while you are His 
existence with regard to His entity ( c ain ) ... He is the essential Exis- 
tence determined [specifically] in all existants. All things are His 
Attributes and Names; and by virtue of [essential Existence’s] divine 
level, the order of [common] existence functions properly, and its 
standing is completed at every level according to its [that level’s] 
due . 12 

Thus the essential existence of created things is God. Yet from the perspective 
of the Divine this creation is only an external form. For the created, however, 
this existence is essential. God/existence may extend into creation, but His/its 
presence there is only His/its external aspect — His Attributes and Names. 
From the perspective of this aspect itself, this extention is whole and essential. 

This existential model may also be approached from the individual’s per- 
spective. ‘All Wafa’ tells his reader that the existence of all things is identical to 
his or her own. He says, “If the existence of all is your own existence, then 
the “all” is from Him to you and by you .” 13 This individual’s existence, as he 
experiences it, is the “all.” Even the Divine, as it can be known, is from this 
existence. We read. 

Your existence is your Lord by its lordship, and your God by its 
divinity, and your Merciful by its mercy. And the same is applicable 
by analogy to all meanings and attributes. Sometimes [your exis- 
tence] appears to you by virtue of those levels, or some of them in 
your perception, from a perspective by which you see them as you; 
and thus you see it [the Lord, God etc.] by them [lordship, divinity 
etc.] [as] your existence. Sometimes [your existence appears] from a 
perspective by which you see them [lordship, divinity etc.] as other 
than you; and thus you see it [the Lord, God etc] by them [lordship, 
divinity etc.] [as] the existence of other than you. In reality it is only 
your existence, since existence — why, how or wherever it appears — 
only appears to you because it is your own existence. You do not grasp 
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this nor anything else except by the fact that it is your existence which 
you have grasped . 14 

Despite the heavy reliance on pronouns in this passage, the point is clear. The 
individual’s experience is limited to his own sphere of finite existence . 15 Thus 
“God” for him is simply the divine element of his own existence, or in other 
words, his “God” is only present to the degree that his existence can portray 
Him according to its limited divinity. This experience may occur from two per- 
spectives, either one that sees God through its own existence, or one that sees 
Him through what is understood to be the existence of another. These two per- 
spectives, however, are also both within one’s sphere of limited existence. The 
passage concludes by pointing out that understanding is, in effect, simply the 
exploration of the dimensions of one’s own existence. 

From these quotations scattered throughout the writings of ‘All Wafa’, we 
see that the concept of ‘oneness’ has more than a single dimension. The first, 
and most obvious, is that of the Divine as source of all creation. This may be 
looked at from the prespective of the Creator or creation. For the latter, this 
reality means that in knowing oneself one knows all else, including the Cre- 
ator. We saw also that this doctrine may be expressed in terms of existence. 
Here God is in creation as its existence. From the Divine perspective this is 
necessary Existence, but for creation, the existence it knows is only contingent. 

Although we have here focused on the “oneness” statements, we must also 
take into consideration the related element of Self-disclosure ( tajalli ). As we 
saw at the start of this discussion, the degree of existential independence 
accorded to creation is important. An utter denial of creation’s existence would 
lead to charges of pantheism. In the previous chapter we noted that the most 
famous figure associated with this school of wahda mutlaqa was Ibn Sab'In . 16 
For ‘All Wafa’, as for his father and for Ibn ‘ArabI, a degree of independence is 
indeed granted to creation. For the most part this is done through the concept 
of divine Self-disclosure, which functions on the premise that God/necessary 
existence is meaningfully distinguishable from creation/contingent existence. 

‘All Wafa’ makes it quite clear that God’s Self-disclosure is an important, 
and independent, entity. In a discussion reminiscent of a Gnostic theurgy, we 
are told that Self-disclosures must be sought out among lesser forms of cre- 
ation. A picture is painted of tajalli hidden among base material existence. 

It is related in the hadith that, “God created the bodies GLu*-I) in dark- 
ness, and then He sprinkled upon them His light. He upon whom this 
light is bestowed is guided, but he who misses it goes astray .” 17 The 
meaning of the bodies being in darkness is that they are levels of 
obscurity and deception. Their condition is due to their corporeality 
being a dark fancy while the light scattered upon them is 
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the Ruling-Knowing-Rational-Spirit, which is from the Self-disclo- 
sure of the Compassionate-Merciful-Existence. The bodies, which 
conceal these sprinkled . . . spirits, are as a black veil covering the 
happy moon-lit face. He who, from this face, only sees its veil, is not 
happy, nor does he find joy. This is like he who sees of the saints only 
their bodies; he does not then remember God by witnessing the [hid- 
den] light to which they point. He who raises the veils is joyful at wit- 
nessing the intended. 18 

The guiding light concealed in levels of obscurity is the divine Self-disclosure. 
The aim of the individual is to avoid the gross bodies and to find the light. 
Here ‘All Wafa’ is certainly far from his previous statements on the Oneness of 
existence. Elsewhere we read that God’s Word may enter the world, taking on 
various forms. This remains in essence God, yet it is a distinct Self-disclosure. 
We read. 

The Name is the identity (‘ayn) of the Named at every level according 
to its due 19 . . . The Speech is the identity of the Speaker in the audi- 
tory realm. It was said: “We came to them with a Book (of guidance 
as a mercy upon those who believe)” (Q. 7:52), so He is the Speaker 
and He is the Speech. The Qur’an is His rational identity, and the Dis- 
cernment (furcjan ) is His imaginary identity, 20 and that which is read, 
which is referred to by the pronoun “it” in “you read it” is His sensi- 
ble identity. So the recited is a descent of the Discernment, which 
[itself] is a descent of the Qur’an. The Qur’an is the descent of the 
Speech, and the Speech is the Speaker [Himself] ; and all are its diver- 
sified Self-determinations of the sum of His Self-disclosure referred 
to as “Speech.” 21 

Here, although the identification of God with his Speech is clear, the important 
point is that divine Attributes are present among creation — with a certain degree 
of independence. This Speech is a Self-disclosure of God, operating simultane- 
ously on three levels, that of the rational, the imaginal, and the sensible. 

The importance of Self-disclosure is also essential in the act and preserva- 
tion of creation. We are told that, “the occasions of creation are Self-disclosures 
of the All-Creating, and the occasions of subsistence are Self-disclosures of the 
Sustainer.” 22 ‘All Wafa’ also describes the levels of existential differentiation, 
which appear as divine Attributes. A passage we saw earlier, in chapter 4, makes 
this point clearly: 

Reality is a single essential existence particularized by its own princi- 
ples, which are its attributes and existences. Creation is the levels of 
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proportion which are fixed within their limits ... As al-Haqq said . . . 
according to the reading of damma over the lam of the word “hull”: 
“Verily, We are all things We have created in proportion.” (Q. 54:49) 23 

The essential point here is the distinction made between elements of an other- 
wise unified existence. The Qur’anic passage notes that “all things” are created 
in proportion, that is, according to their established limits. 24 'All Wafa’s unusual 
Qur’anic reading emphasizes the common identity of “all things” with their 
original source, rather than their idependent existence, as is assumed in the 
common textual reading. 

The question might arise as to what the purpose of Self-disclosure is at all. 
If there is Oneness, then why is there differentiation? ‘All Wafa’ does not pose 
the question as such, but in effect he does answer it for us. In short, there are 
two things to be said. The first, which will be dealt with in detail below, is that 
these two realities must be grasped simultaneously if one is to attain the high- 
est mystical insight. The second is that differentiation plays an important teleo- 
logical role. The point here is that creation is a mode of communication 
between the limited contingent souls and the Ultimate Necessary. Creation 
serves as a sign, directing searchers to the Truth beyond. ‘All Wafa’ makes this 
teleology clear in the following passage: 

The realm of creation was actualized simply for the recognition of al- 
Haqq through the differentiation of His Names and His Attributes in 
the manifestations of His signs. “I was an unknown treasure, so I cre- 
ated creation, and made Myself known to them; so by Me they know 
Me.” 25 Another confirmation of this is [the Qur’anic passage 51:56] 

“I created jinn and man only to worship Me” that is, to know [Me]. 26 
The more one knows the state of the signs, the more one knows of the 
manifestations (y>lLo) of the Names and the Attributes; and the more 
one knows the manifestations of the named and attributed, the more 
one knows of realities of these manifestations, according to one’s 
gnosis of the external realities. 27 

Another version of the same hadith is quoted elsewhere to much the same 
effect. Here ‘All Wafa’ comments quite directly: 

He said of the hadith “I was an unknown treasure,” the meaning is the 
level of abstraction (>_>£)■ [The meaning of] “And I wanted to be 
known, so I created creation” is I ordained an elite (Ljjjuti bLcloj as), I 
made Myself known to them and guided them to all of it [i.e. level of 
abstraction] by all of it [i.e. creation]. “And by Me they know Me”, 
since I am the All. 28 
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Thus, the goal of the divine act of creation is that God become known. The cre- 
ation which may know Him, according to 'All Wafa’, is the spiritual elite who 
will be guided to Him by creation. This guiding is possible thanks to creation’s 
essence, which is itself divinity (i.e., He is the All). This elite may be the 
immutables we met earlier, but more likely it is the “elite” ( makhsus ), accord- 
ing to Muhammad Wafa’, to whom God has given a “measure (jIjuu) of all 
things.” 29 

Thus far in our discussion we have described first the idea of the Oneness 
between the Creator and the created, and second the conditional independence 
of existence (usually represented as a Self-disclosure). For ‘All Wafa’, these 
concepts are well established. Let us turn now to his resolution of this apparent 
opposition, that is, his synthesis of these two perspectives. The most obvious 
resolution of the two perspectives is to point out that one defines the other. To 
know what oneness means, we must by implication know what differentiation 
is. This is made clear in the following passage: “If it were not for the neces- 
sary, then the possible would not appear possible; and if it were not for the pos- 
sible, then the necessary would not appear necessary. However, the one affects 
the other, like the cause upon the effect, and the doer upon that which is done, 
and the knower of the known.” 30 Our author goes on, however, to a more inter- 
esting explanation of the reason for both oneness and differentiation. He points 
to two simultaneous yet distinct realms of truth. We are told, “(He) is both the 
First and Last, the Apparent and Hidden (Q. 57:3); all of this is in the circle of 
discerning differentiation (i-cU 'Ll >) I However, in the dominion of His 

encompassing level. He is simply the Essence and the necessary Existence.” 31 
Thus, in the realm of differentiation God may be all things at once, yet He is 
also the one single necessary thing, this from the perspective of encompassing. 
God is all things; on the one hand these are differentiated things, while on the 
other hand that thing is only One. Elsewhere these two realms are described in 
different terms. ‘All Wafa’ enjoins the reader to consider simultaneously his 
own existence and his own existent being. We read, “Look at al-Haqq before 
He created creation, and look at what you see (jjs liU^kl), and you will not see 
other than Him . . . Your existence and your existent being (d^-^ 3 ihyr : ), 
while two by distinction, are one in truth.” 32 The insight presented here is one 
that tries to break down the conceptual barrier between the categories of One- 
ness and differentiation. Our inclination is to think in one mode to the exclu- 
sion of the other, in order to avoid logical inconsistencies, but here we are 
challenged to take both into account simultaneously. In the following passage 
the reader is told that both of these realms must be properly seen: 

Existence is one in essence, and many according to its existences. The 
existences are [only] various by the limits of their intellected or per- 
ceived quiddity, and not in the reality of their existence. So when you 
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look upon the reality of existence and you return command of its 
existences to Him, then you are an upholder of Oneness. When you 
look upon the limits of the intellected quiddities and you return the 
command of their existence to them, then you are an upholder of plu- 
rality. When you have done in each circle what wisdom requires be 
done of the necessities of the two views in that circle, with your veri- 
fication of them, then you are the proper perfect Sayyid . 33 

Thus, if we can look upon reality, without its existential clothing, we may 
attain union. If we look upon the entification of entities, beyond their exis- 
tence, then we have reached a state of differentiation. The circles of both dif- 
ference and union each entail a particular verification. Perfection requires that 
both verifications be made. 

This insight, achieved by the perfect Sayyid, may also be described as a 
knowledge of both the realities of creation and the hidden divine Reality. 'All 
Wafa’, returning to a term used by his father, calls those who have attained this 
insight the “elite:” “The elite ( makhsiis ) of God is he who penetrates, in every 
way, both His secret and what is commonly known of Him (» ^). None but 
God encompasses him, and none but he encompasses God. However, the non- 
elite are fettered to things like the world, heaven, the intermediary world, hell, 
and the afterlife . 34 The elite are not simply those who have attained to esoteric 
insights. They have “penetrated” both the perspective of the esoteric and that 
of the exoteric. This is the resolution of what we described earlier as the oppo- 
sition between divine Oneness and its Self-manifestation. It is an answer which 
requires the synthesis of two logically distinct (and self-consistent) modes of 
divine Reality . 35 


The Teacher and Oneness 

As was seen in the previous chapter, Muhammad Wafa’s teaching on the role 
of the sufi shaykh was weak on proscriptive details but dramatic in its claim 
that the shaykh is to be understood as one of the manifestations of the divine 
Reality. ‘All Wafa’s discussions of the matter are much more extensive than 
those of his father but are not a departure in substance. The son’s treatment of 
the role of the spiritual master, like his father’s, describes neither the stages of 
the mystical way nor the various mystical unveilings received along the way. 
Instead, a picture is drawn in which the teacher represents an existential reality 
to his follower. The discussion is not about the positive content of any mystical 
techniques to be passed on; rather it is about the proper understanding the stu- 
dent must have of the nature and role of the shaykh. The basic message here is 
that the teacher is at once simply a part of contingent, differentiated existence. 
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yet he serves to those beneath him as a sign pointing to the necessary divine 
Existence. All creation lacks necessary existence, but some manifestations are 
more important than others. Spiritual guides, saints, prophets, and messengers 
obviously have more important roles to play. In his discussion of the shaykh, 
‘All Wafa’ centers on his existential role; an existence that must be understood 
in light of his doctrine of oneness and Self-disclosure. 

‘All Wafa’s statements on the spiritual guide do include some fairly tradi- 
tional insights, such as the need of the aspirant for guidance. For example, in 
an echo of a popular sufi saying, we are told, “He who has no teacher, has no 
protector. He who has no protector has Satan taking care of him .” 36 Predictably, 
allegiance to ones guide is also noted: “The aspirtant is he who is realised in his 
[spiritual] goal through the essence (‘ayn) of his teacher .” 37 This loyalty must 
begin with imitation, if gnosis is to be passed on. ‘All Wafa’ writes, “He who 
conforms to his teacher in act, follows him by what he is told of his [the 
teacher’s] gnosis. But he who is at variance with [the teacher] in act, his follow- 
ing, [which is only] by the imagined meanings of his [the teacher’s] sayings, is 
lost .” 38 

We also find descriptions of the relationship between the aspirant and his 
shaykh that use terminology usually reserved for the Divine. We are told, “The 
true follower is a throne for the Mercy ( rahmaniyya ) of his teacher ” 39 Else- 
where ‘All Wafa’, in a description comparing weak spiritual insight among 
common sufis to a barren womb, notes that it is by an effusion ifayd) from 
ones teacher that such insight is gained. 

Doctors say that coldness of the womb is the cause of barrenness. 
Likewise, the soul of the student, when there is no anguish of passion 
or burning of desire for the goal, there is not born in it the form of his 
[teacher’s] command, by the effusion of his teacher upon it. In this he is 
like wet fuel — the firebrand produces nothing but smoke in him. This is 
like the frivolous claims which occur to the souls among the general 
sufis ( qawtn ), who are without the fire of desire and sincerity . 40 

Thus the spirit of the student must desire its spiritual goal in order for his 
teacher to effuse his command upon it. This is rather peculiar language, but the 
message itself is clear. 

The epistemological role of the shaykh, in short, is that to truly know him 
is to truly know God, as much as He may be grasped through creation. The 
links are repeatedly made between the self, the teacher, and God. “Your know- 
ing your own reality,” ‘All Wafa’ tells us, “is commensurate with your knowing 
your teacher .” 41 Knowing this teacher is key to knowing oneself and thus to 
knowing God. We are told that “if you find your true teacher, you have found 
your reality. If you find your reality you have found God. If you find God, then 
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you have found everything, so everything desired is simply in the love of this 
teacher.” 42 The aim of the student is thus to grasp the Divine, by finding his 
own reality, which itself may only be reached through his teacher. As men- 
tioned above, ‘All Wafa’ is not concerned with describing the details of the sufi 
path, and here the specifics of loving the teacher or following his command are 
left unexplored. 

The role of the shaykh is a shifting one. First it is as a guiding will to 
which the student must submit himself, second it is a manifestation of God. In 
the following passage ‘All Wafa’ explains these stages: 

The teacher is the manifestation of the secret of Lordship for his fol- 
lower. The follower must be attentive to the command of his teacher 
and not turn away — to the left or the right — from this teacher. Have 
you not heard the word of the older son Jacob, “I will not leave this 
land until my father allows it” (Q. 12:80), then he said, “or Allah 
commands me”; he also said to them, “turn ye back to your father.” It 
is clear that the follower has no direction to turn towards except that 
of his teacher, so much so that [even] when he has realized [in him- 
self] the reality of his teacher, and the difference between their two 
stations is resolved, God [still] is his direction by way of the direction 
of this teacher, by which the follower becomes certain. 43 

Submission to the teacher representing divine Lordship is essential because it 
leads to the improvement of the follower. More interestingly, the point is made 
that in approaching the teacher, the student is approaching the direction of the 
divine manifestation. Another description of the function of the teacher pro- 
vides more detail. We are told. 

The starting point for the aspirant is that his intentions be endowed 
with the signs of the People of prosperity and sanctity. And if the 
form of his [own] piety and sanctity is unveiled in his vision of his 
teacher, in the clarity that is the form of his teacher, then he says that 
it is his teacher who is the pious saint; and so he asks for the blessings 
of his insights and ... his noble ideas. He seeks his favour until the 
angel of solicitude, Israfil, blows the form of the spirit of Adamic des- 
ignation into the Trumpet of the form of his heart. 44 So here he sees 
his teacher as the Adam of the Time, the king of the reigns of becom- 
ing, and he exalts him as a son exalts his revered father. This occurs 
to the point that the veil of his Adamic form is removed from the 
beauty of what bestows honour on him from the Muhammadan Spirit. 

So here he sees his teacher as a Muhammadan Sayyid, to whom he is 
servant . . . and when he looks upon his teacher he sees only the One 
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Self-disclosing in every aspect, according to the capacity of the wit- 
ness. So he becomes non-existent in the face of being, and erased in a 
presence of witnessing. So his first matter is conformity, the middle 
[matter] is sincerity, and the last is realization. 45 

The first goal for the aspirant is to associate with proper teachers, here the “Peo- 
ple of prosperity and sanctity.” Then, if he sees his own sanctity in the form of 
the teacher, he will benefit from specific spiritual insight. Once his heart 
receives its angelic inspiration, he sees the teacher as the engendering figure of 
Adam. The next step has the aspirant perceiving the Muhammadan nature of the 
teacher. Finally, the insight is reached that this teacher is simply a catalyst for 
the unlimited possibilities of God’s unveiling through creation and that the only 
limitation lies in the viewer of this Self-disclosure. The student, through his wit- 
nessing of his teacher, is able to transcend his particular and contingent exis- 
tence. ‘All Wafa’ then sumarizes neatly for us these levels of insight: the first is 
his “conformity” to the ways of the saintly teacher; the second is a “sincerity” 
that inspires insight into the higher mystical elements of the teacher’s nature; 
and “realization” is the final insight grasping at least the beginning of the Nec- 
essary existence beyond the shaykh and all contingent creation. 

This model of spiritual direction rests on the idea that the teacher acts as a 
window to the higher mystical realities, rather than as simply one who imparts 
a set of teachings to his students. This model also differs from the traditional 
presentation of the shaykh as spiritual guide to the aspirant. This traditional 
understanding is reflected typically in the writings of the famous Abu Madyan 
(d. 594/1198), where we are told, 

The shaykh is one to whom your essence bears witness by entrusting 
itself (to his care), and (to whom) your innermost self (bears witness) 
by respecting and magnifying him. The shaykh is one who instructs 
you with his morals, refines you with his skills, and illuminates your 
inner being with his radiance. The shaykh is one who makes you 
whole in his presence (with God) and preserves you when you are far 
from the effects of his luminosity. 46 

This passage makes clear the central role of the shaykh, but in comparison to 
the pronouncements of ‘All Wafa’ above, it is rudimentary. 

Another element of our writer’s concept of ‘spiritual direction’ is the 
shaykh’s role as a mirror to the aspirant’s condition. We are told, “The reality of 
the special aspirant in relation to his teacher is like what one sees in the mirror of 
oneself, corresponding to the mirror’s capacity.” 47 In the same vein, elsewhere it 
is said, “Knowing (J^iyw) your reality is commensurate with your knowledge 
of your teacher.” 48 How the aspirant sees his shaykh is the essential element in 
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his definition of himself. ‘All Wafa’ tells us, “You are in the form which you 
see your teacher as ... If you witness him as creation, then you are a creation; 
if you witness him as Truth, then you are a Truth .” 49 The point is made clear in 
the following: “The image of the speaking shaykh is a mirror of the secret of 
the sincere aspirant. When he [the student] looks into it [the mirror] with per- 
spicacity, he sees in it the form of his [own] soul .” 50 Thus the shaykh is not 
only a window to reality beyond creation, but he also serves as the aspirant’s 
only true insight into himself. The point is unclear — how one can only know 
oneself through another — until we remember that for ‘All Wafa’ the role of the 
shaykh is existential, that is, his function is to offer access to (or a presence in) 
the realm of Necessary existence. This is not done by the passing down of a 
mystical secret, rather it is presented as an occasion within contingent existence, 
an occasion that is a key to the eternal Necessary. As we saw above in our dis- 
cussion of “Oneness and the many,” creation, or differentiation, does contain a 
seed of its unified source. It is this seed that allows the many contingent beings 
to know at least the possibility of a higher necessary realm. Thus the shaykh is 
the mirror to the aspirant; his origin is divine, and so the aspirant may see him- 
self in him in any number of forms. The Self-disclosures are infinite in possibil- 
ity. The teacher allows him to see his unlimited self and thus to see his Lord. 

This existential function of the shaykh is clearly indicated. ‘All Wafa’ tells 
us that the aspirant’s very existence is derived from his shaykh. We read, “The 
existence of the sincere aspirant, whereby he is truth, is only with his teacher, 
who speaks the clear Truth .” 51 This existence seems to be transferred to the 
aspirant in much the same way classical sufism spoke of a mystic soul extin- 
guishing itself in the Divine. In another passage we read, “The tongue of the 
state of every teacher speaking the clear Truth says to each sincere aspirant, 
“Approach me until I love you, for when I love you I see you as kin to me, and 
I am manifested in you to the degree you are prepared for it .”” 52 ‘All Wafa’ 
makes it clear that the aspirant’s only source of necessary existence is the 
shaykh. In the following passage he first describes imagination as the possible 
of the cognitive reality and this reality as the necessary to that imagined. The 
aspirant and his teacher have a similar relationship. 

The cognitive reality is necessary existence to its actual image [imag- 
ination], and the actual image is possible existence to the cognitive 
reality. O sincere aspirant, your necessary existence, by which you are 
true, is only with your teacher speaking by the clear Truth. If you are 
realized in him, then it is as if you will not cease in truth, otherwise 
you remain [merely] created . 53 

The existential relationship is described rather briefly here, but the point is clear 
that the shaykh is the aspirant’s way out of possible or contingent existence into 
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necessary existence. This may also be described as the relationship between the 
necessary and the possible. ‘All Wafa’ writes. 

Truly the aspirant is one of the entities of his teacher, in relation to his 
teacher, while the teacher is the reality of the existence of the aspirant, 
in relation to the aspirant. Existence in all [cases] is single and com- 
prehensive. Thus the aspirant realizes himself in his teacher in the 
meanings of perfection through existence. And the teacher is realized 
in his aspirant in the discernment of the gnostics through witnessing. 
Thus the perfect Sayyid said to his perfect aspirant, “You are from 
me, and I am from you, O ‘All .” 54 

The follower is here described as a possible entity, extended from its source, 
the teacher. This follower attains to the “meanings of perfection” through an 
existentiation from his teacher. The teacher himself is realized through the 
form of witnessing by those who follow him. This understanding of the aspi- 
rants as entities of the teacher is echoed in a discussion of the lights of both the 
former and the latter. We are told. 

The tenuities of each day are its hours and its instants and moments. 
The lights of the aspirants are tenuities of the lights of their teachers. 
These lights of the teachers are the realities of their aspirants’ lights. 
These tenuities are for the aspirants their grade, which is according to 
their encounter ( wajd ). So the perfect moonlike tenuity is the perfect 
grade, and the accepting of its receiver is Laylat al-qadri . . . There is 
nothing in the perfect aspirant except his teacher . 55 

It must be noted here that these presentations of the teacher as existentially dis- 
tinct from — yet accessible to — his follower are in structure similar to the con- 
ception, explored earlier in this chapter, of the One and creation. Creation, 
lacking necessity, has only possible existence. Yet this possible existence is 
derived from necessary existence. Further, this possible existence gives form 
and differentiation to the necessary. For the aspirant, his necessary, immutable 
(spiritual?) existence is drawn from his teacher. In turn, he himself serves as an 
entification of the shaykh. 


On Walaya and Nubuwwa 

A few observations may be made generally of ‘All Wafa’s discussions of this 
subject. The first is that this is a departure from his theory of the dynamic of 
teacher and aspirant. Contrary to what one might expect, the existential language 
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largely falls away once sainthood is addressed. We saw how dramatic the 
claims were regarding the shaykh’s function in creation and might expect the 
saint to operate in some similar fashion, perhaps as some kind of super teacher 
or a universalized presence of necessary existence. Instead, this line of think- 
ing is set aside for one which sees sainthood in quite different terms. As we 
shall see, ‘All Wafa’ reverts to fairly standard descriptions of the saints as the 
inspired elect of God. It must be noted, however, that our author does move on 
to more fertile ground. The more significant point of concern becomes the rela- 
tionship between sainthood and prophethood. Not unlike his predecessors, Ibn 
‘ArabI and the early Shadhiliyya, it seems that walaya for ‘All Wafa’ is to be 
understood largely in relation to nubuwwa. 

According to ‘All Wafa’, the saints are first signs of God in creation. 
Through a rather loose interpretation of a Qur’anic passage, the truth of the 
“perfecting saints” is placed beyond question. 

“When you see men engaged in vain discourse about our signs, then 
turn away from them.” (Q. 6:68) In this is a notice to turn away from 
those who engage in vain discourse concerning the truth of the perfecting 
saints ( c ^Ju5dLU J ‘stl), for they are among the signs of God pointing to 
Him; as He said, “We have set you as a sign to the people.” (Q. 2:259) 56 

Beyond the identification of the saints with the signs of God, the second quota- 
tion evokes a miraculous Qur’anic episode of revivification. The reader’s mind 
is left to associate the “perfecting saints” with the story of a doubting man who 
had been dead for a hundred years, returning to life, as a clear miracle. In a 
general way, the saints are also to be thought of as effective guides for souls 
seeking God. “It is written in hadith: ‘He whose feet are dusty from the path of 
God, God will remove his face from the Fire for seventy years.’ Included in 
this is he who walks with a saint to the Face of God, hoping for His satisfac- 
tion. Truly, God removes his face from the fire.” 57 Thus, according to ‘All 
Wafa’ the saint is a leader upon the path of righteousness, a path that delivers 
the servant from Hell. This guiding function extends to wider circles also. We 
are told that the kings of this world must submit to the saints, who are the true 
‘ulama of the community. They are the real guides since they are the inheritors 
of God’s messengers and prophets. 58 These saints may be guides, but they are 
not necessarily models of behavior. ‘All Wafa’ opens with a discussion that 
concludes that not all truths and divine communications were contained in the 
Prophet’s Sunna, as related to posterity by his companions, since “they forgot 
much and hid things that they saw a benefit in hiding.” Thus we may not 
always know how to judge things that are not subject to clear comment in 
scripture. Turning to the saints, the point is made that in those instances we 
fail to grasp the meaning of their actions or words, we should “accept their 
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spiritual states ( alywdl ), but we do not emulate them.” 59 In this discussion the 
example evoked is that of al-Khadir, 60 but a much wider issue is also being 
addressed by implication. This issue is the treatment of what in sufi vocbulary 
is called the “ majdhub ,” or “he who is drawn to God.” This enraptured figure 
is a standard saintly type, distinguished from the more sober model, in the 
accounts of sufi lives and miracles. These individuals, present also in the 
medieval Christian and Hindu worlds, were characterized by miracle working, 
in addition to shocking behavior while under ecstatic influence. As we noted in 
a previous chapter, however, the Wafa’iyya themselves were at the oppposite 
end of this spectrum of saint typology. Defence of these enraptured was not a 
serious concern for ‘All Wafa’ , but the idea of inspiration as a continuing cur- 
rency in the religious economy was. Also, both the example of al-Khadir and 
that of the many common enraptured individuals are examples of a mystical 
inspiration independent of the norms of exoteric religion. Khadir’s inspiration 
was beyond the prophet Moses’ grasp, and that of the enraptured is beyond the 
control of the doctors of Law. 

Beyond these fairly general descriptions of sainthood, we find that ‘All 
Wafa’ does have something more substantial to say on the subject. Before we 
take up his interpretation of the Seal of Sainthood, we must discuss his treat- 
ment of the figure al-Khadir. It is through this figure, and specifically in his 
relation to the prophet Moses, that ‘All Wafa’ fleshes out his understanding of 
walaya. There is no unified theory of sainthood presented in his comments, but 
three distinct points are made. Before exploring these in detail, we can identify 
them in shorthand. The first is that the prophet Moses, as an impatient student 
to the teacher al-Khadir, acted inappropriately. The second is that the relation- 
ship between these two figures models the relationship between prophecy/mis- 
sion and sainthood. The third point is that the figure of al-Khadir, beyond this 
relationship, functions as the vehicle for the transmission of walaya, whether it 
be to saints, prophets, or messengers. 

There is little debate in ‘All Wafa’s mind about the prophet Moses’ failures 
as a follower. In the Qur’anic story, al-Khadir is reluctant to accept Moses as a 
follower, saying, “You will not have patience with me. How can you be patient 
about things which you do not understand?”(18:67-68). When Moses insists, 
al-Khadir agrees to lead him, but sets one condition, which ‘All Wafa’ com- 
ments on to draw out some more general principles: 

“If you would follow me, then do not ask me anything until I speak to 
you concerning it.”(Q. 18:70) That is because the perfection of the fol- 
lower is that he be certain of his leader and the path that is love and 
glorification. Of its [love’s] effects is conformity of the will of the 
lover to that of his beloved. He [the follower] does not anticipate him 
in speech or act. If he asks his leader about that which he has not spoken 
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to him of, then the wisdom of the leader has decided to not answer the 
follower. If he answers him then harm would occur, contrary to wis- 
dom, but if he does not answer him then he will find no relief from the 
agitation of the follower. Thus the purity of love for him becomes 
cloudy, and the path connecting him to his leader is blocked. 61 

The image, parallel to the Qur’anic story, is one of a pestering aspirant who 
will not truly conform to the guidance of his teacher. This disobedience taints 
his love for the shaykh. What is more significant for our discussion of walaya 
is the fact that ‘All Wafa’ does not hold back in subordinating the prophet (in 
this case playing the role of aspirant) to the saint (seen here in his role as 
teacher). 62 The impatience of the follower is certainly not an unusual thing. We 
are told specifically that some see only the external material forms of the 
saints: “This is like he who sees of the saints only their bodies; he does not 
then remember God by witnessing the [hidden] light to which they point.” 63 
The second question addressed in ‘All Wafa’s discussion of the figure al- 
Khadir is that of the relationship between prophecy/mission and sanctity. 
Nowhere does our writer make definite conclusions on the subject, but his 
comments in a number of places do make clear a particular understanding of 
this relationship. When al-Khadir has reached the limit of his patience with the 
questioning Moses, he draws the line, saying, “This is the parting between me 
and you” (Q. 18:78). ‘All Wafa’ comments on this separation: “It is a parting 
between he who works in God ( ya c malu bi-Allah), and he who works by the 
order of God (ya'malu bi-amri Allah ).’ ,S4 The context described for this work is 
that done by al-Khadir when he rebuilds a crumbling wall without asking for 
payment from its owners (Q. 18:77). ‘All Wafa’ contrasts this with Moses’ hav- 
ing asked for compensation from God on another occasion (Q. 28:24). The 
point here is that al-Khadir, as a saintly model, represents “working in God,” 
that is, one who acts directly by God’s agency. Here we remember the hadith 
popular among the sufis in which God says of His closest servant: “If I love 
him I am his hearing . . . and his sight . . . and his hand by which he strikes” 
(Bukhari, Riqaq 38). This is in contrast to the prophet who works only in 
response to God’s command. He brings God’s message as he has been com- 
manded. (One thinks here of the start of the prophet Muhammad’s mission, 
which was marked by the command “Recite!”) Yet heeding this command is the 
limit of a prophet’s obedience, while the saint’s obedience is of another order. 
Thus the unbridgeable difference between the saint (al-Khadir) and the prophet 
(Moses) is that the former works as an extention of God’s Will and the latter in 
response to God’s Command. Of his shocking (yet ultimately beneficent) acts, 
al-Khadir himself tells Moses, “I did not do it of my own accord” (Q. 18:82), 
making it clear that he is not the author of these acts; the implication being that 
he is a vehicle for the divine Will. 
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‘All Wafa’ also describes the difference between the prophet and the saint 
in another way. The first is characterized as having earned his position, while 
the latter has his bestowed upon him. 

He said of the story of Moses and al-Khadir: There are those worship- 
pers whom God has appointed to the elucidation of the earned 
(oL-^Sdl 0 Lj); and there are those whom He has appointed to the elu- 
cidation of the bestowed (ol_^ll jLj). Neither will oppose the other, 
nor will he share what he has been appointed for, even though the one 
is a prophet, the other a saint. 65 

These descriptions of the prophets and saints are not developed further by our 
author, but the distinction being made is categorical. The two explications, or 
modes of perception, are mutually exclusive. 

On the relationship of sanctity to prophecy ‘All Wafa’ also makes a second 
rather different claim. Through a lengthy comment on the unnamed attendant 
(Li) to Moses, the point is made that prophecy retains an authority over sanc- 
tity. In contrast to the observation above, distinguishing he who works in God 
from he who works by God’s command, here Moses’ attendant is a participant 
as neither, but rather the beneficiary of an overall understanding of this rela- 
tionship, an understanding that places both in their proper place. The passage 
opens with the following: 

Moses met al-Khadir with his attendant, only in order to unite for this 
attendant the sea of mission from his prophethood, and the sea of 
sanctity from the particular quality of al-Khadir. The secret in this is 
that the rule that obtains between a saint and a messenger, which is 
necessarily linked to his [the latter’s] sharia, is like the rule that obtains 
between a star and the sun. 66 

The point here is that the purpose of the encounter between Moses and Khadir 
was to show to the attendant (who was to be the future khalifa) the relationship 
between the role of the prophet and that of the saint. ‘All Wafa’ also speaks of 
“the particular quality of al-Khadir,” meaning the form of the Khadir-ian spirit 
as it appeared to Moses. This idea will be elaborated upon below. ‘All Wafa’ 
follows these statements by saying that the attribute of sainthood exists along- 
side that of prophethood. In other words, sanctity is not at odds with the Law, 
rather it is the surrogate in the absence of the lawgiver (prophet). The passage 
continues, 

When the sun sets, then each star appears by its own quality (^>-1); 
but when the sun appears, it incorporates the quality of all the stars 
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within its own quality. This is like when the text appears, it incorpo- 
rates the qualities of all interpretations into it. The quality [here] is the 
quality of the text. When the text disappears, each interpreter returns 
to [his own interpretation]. This is like the quality of each interpreter 
being, in the lifetime of the messenger of God, incorporated into his 
[the messenger’s] quality. If he affirms something it is fixed in his [the 
interpreter’s] affirmation, and if he refuses something it is rejected [by 
the interpreter ]. 67 

So the function of walaya is intimately linked to mission. When the messenger 
(or sun or text) is absent, sanctity (or stars or interpreters) appears in order to 
take his place. The nature of this relationship is one in which the former nor- 
mally incorporates the latter. 

Our author goes on to explain that sanctity, after the disappearance of 
Moses’ prophetic mission, will assert itself and that his attendant has learned to 
act properly toward it. 

The quality of the saints among the Jews was, in the lifetime of 
Moses, incorporated into his quality. Yet when his death approached, 
and the sun of his mission disappeared behind the veil of his khalifa 
who would replace him, this khalifa being his attendant with whom 
he went to see al-Khadir, he [Moses] knew that the qualities of the 
saints would appear in this attendant’s time. He [therefore] showed 
him what his treatment of them should be when one of them appears 
during his [the attendant’s] rule . 68 

Thus the attendant/khalifa has been taught how to deal with awliya’ after the 
demise of the Prophet. ‘All Wafa’ restates the opening assertion that the lesson 
behind the Qur’anic story is the relationship between walaya and nubuwwal 
risala : “He [Moses] united for him [the attendant] the two matters of mission 
and sainthood . . . And he taught him that he must submit esoterically to the 
saints, but if the law requires the rejection of something of their acts, then he 
must reject it exoterically, so that those not at their station will not imitate their 
qualities .” 69 The model of Moses’ reaction to the shocking acts of Khadir is 
thus one to be followed. The saint is to be accorded his authority, but actions 
which transgress the law should be challenged. 

So in these discussions of the relationship of sanctity to prophecy we have 
seen ‘All Wafa’ characterize prophecy as a following of the divine Command, 
while sainthood is described as “working in God.” The implications of this 
distinction are not explored, but it is not hard to see what is being indicated. 
Prophets are burdened with a specific message, and their function is to dissem- 
inate it to the community. Saints function not as bearers of a Command but 
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rather as the vehicle for the Command itself. Their actions are the form the 
message takes. It is in the same vein that we are told the prophet has an earned 
insight, while the saint’s is bestowed. Again, the assertion is left unexplored, 
but the point is an evocation of the view that prophets are chosen for their task 
according to their upstanding piety (and social function), while saints come in 
all shapes and sizes. Sanctity is bestowed according to God’s Will and cannot 
be anticipated by human achievements. 

We also saw, from the perspective of Moses’ attendant, that the quality of 
sanctity is “in accord” with that of prophethood. This was explained through 
the images of the sun incorporating the stars, the union of seas, and the text 
holding all its interpretations. A picture is painted in which sanctity is a lesser 
echo of prophecy. It is a stand-in for an original. The attendant’s lesson, after 
all, was that both prophecy and sanctity are to be submitted to — the former 
through adherence to the Law, and the latter esoterically. 

Beyond this treatment of the relation between walaya and nubuwwa, for 
'All Wafa’ the figure of al-Khadir plays a yet more important role. Simply put, 
al-Khadir is the spirit of walaya. In his essence he is the inspiring Spirit, while 
in his personification he is usually al-Khadir but may take other forms. 'All 
Wafa’s discussion of al-Khadir and Moses now takes a significant turn. No 
longer is Moses simply the prophet bearing an exoteric revelation, but now his 
own walaya is being addressed. This turn should not surprise us since we have 
seen the earlier discussions of Ibn 'Arab! and Muhammad Wafa’ on this very 
point, that is, the presence within a prophet / messenger of sanctity. This scheme 
was addressed partly as a response to the question of the superiority of prophecy 
over sainthood. We saw that Ibn 'Arab! first argured that walaya is superior, 
but only within a single person; a prophet’s sanctity is superior to his prophet- 
hood, but a saint is inferior to a prophet. We also saw Muhammad Wafa’s argu- 
ment for this scheme, distinguishing between the two perspecives of esoteric 
and exoteric walaya. In the following discussion 'All Wafa’ does not repeat 
these discussions, he takes them for granted and elaborates on the presence of 
walaya in prophets and on the content of this walaya. 

Following the hierarchy of saints according to Ibn 'Arab!, 'All Wafa’ asserts 
the presence in our physical world of two ever-living messengers, al-Khadir and 
Ilyas . 70 These two, we are told, are the “spirits of inspiration” ( arwah al-ilham ), 
while the angels Gabriel and Michael are the spirits of revelation ( wahy ). 71 The 
only distinction offered between al-Khadir and Ilyas is that the former is usu- 
ally seen as the result of spiritual struggles (oIjj>U^), and the latter by spiritual 
witnessing However, this distinction apparently disappears for those 

who have a “perfect spirit, of both majesty and beauty .” 72 Unfortunately the dis- 
tinction between al-Khadir and Ilyas is not developed, being all but abandoned 
after this brief treatment. 
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Elsewhere the reader is directed along a more fruitful line of speculation. 
The figure of Moses reappears, but this time the concern is with his sanctity. 
First, the point is made that “for each saint there is a Khadir who personifies 
the spirit of his sanctity. Likewise, for each prophet there is a form of Gabriel, 
which personifies the spirit of his prophecy, and appears to his senses by his 
own power.” 73 ‘All Wafa’ seizes upon this al-Khadir as the personification of 
sanctity. He introduces the Qur’anic term Trust (, amana ) 74 in order to describe 
the presence of walaya within a prophet. 

Know that al-Khadir is the manifestation of what is hidden in the 
Trust of Moses, from the Spirit of Lordship. Therefore, his [al- 
Khadir’s] external [acting] by which he manifested himself, was 
interpreted [in the Qur’an] as belonging to the “footsteps” of Moses 
and his attendant (U*jhT) (Q. 18:64), while [al-Khadir’s inner reality] 
is his being “one of the servants” of the essential Secret of unification 
and of the blessing of Nearness. (Q. 1 8:65) 75 

So the “Spirit of Lordship” is the animating force behind the Trust. Details on 
this Spirit are sparse, but it must be assumed that it is part of God’s participa- 
tion in the contract that is the Trust. The point is also made that al-Khadir is the 
form taken by the exteriorized Spirit, and as such appears as the “footsteps of 
Moses and his attendant,” that is, appearing to them according to their own 
abilities to perceive. This point is echoed as the passage continues: 

The Praiseworthy, Independent Haqq, disclosing Himself by this al- 
Khadir to Moses and his attendant as He manifested Himself through 
His Spirit, sending it down to Mary as a well-formed man, said, “They 
[Moses and the attendant] returned along their footsteps” to its [the 
Spirit’s] manifestation, by which He [had] manifested to her, so they 
would perceive him [as she did], by their bodily senses, as a well- 
formed man: “So they found one of Our servants” [i.e. al-Khadir] (Q. 
18:65). 76 

Thus the personification that is al-Khadir is simply one of many forms God 
has taken in His Self-disclosing communications to humanity. Again, the 
point is made that the form taken by the Spirit depends on the vision of its 
intended witness. The personification of the Spirit is a sign fixed by him who 
would receive it. 

In this passage ‘All Wafa’ goes on to mention that Moses’ opposition to al- 
Khadir’s behaviour is due to this Trust. We are told that Moses “opposed him 
[al-Khadir] due to the nature of his [Moses’] Trust, and treated him as his 
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[Moses’] like.” 77 From the human perspective of the Trust that Moses (and all 
others) has assumed, it is clear that if he were to treat al-Khadir like one who is 
party to that contract, then objection to his behavior would be necessary. Of 
course in reality, the Spirit has not agreed to bear this Trust; certainly God does 
not make contracts with Himself. 

‘All Wafa’ goes on to assert that this understanding between Moses and al- 
Khadir is the result of the Spirit’s explanation of the acts it carried out as al- 
Khadir. This Spirit is the same as that which appeared to Moses elsewhere. 

When [Moses’] following [of al-Khadir] ceased with “the interpretation 
of that for which you were not able to have patience” (Q. 18:78) from 
the governing of supremacy, because he [Moses] was at the level of the 
Trust, he [al-Khadir] explained to him the [significance of the] events. 
The latter continued to unveil from the face of supremacy veils by his 
speech, “I wanted” (Q. 18:79) and “You made holes” (Q. 18:71). Then 
he said “We feared” (Q. 18:80) and “We wanted” (Q. 18:81), so that the 
secret from its husk appeared to him [Moses] by his [al-Khadir’s] say- 
ing “Your Lord wanted that they should reach maturity and get their 
treasure out (from under the wall); a mercy from your Lord. I did not 
do it of my own accord” (Q. 18:82). Then it [the Spirit] informed him, 
as it appeared to him, by [the way he] put what he had done as coming 
by his own accord and none other. 78 By this it was known that this man- 
ifestation [of the Spirit] is “the interpretation of that for which you 
[Moses] were not able” — when it Self-disclosed upon the mountain — 

“to bear.” (Q. 18:78) 79 

And so the shift from the personification of the Spirit to the Spirit itself is iden- 
tified by the shift in language from the first-person singular to the first-person 
plural. This shift is also represented by the statement from al-Khadir that he 
has not acted of his own accord, and the interpretation supplied by the Spirit, 
acting on its own. This Spirit is in fact the same Self-disclosure of God that 
had previously overwhelmed Moses. 80 The important difference is that here the 
Self-disclosure is mediated as an interpretation; it is not al-Khadir as an actor 
but rather that which gives the true meaning of these acts. 

‘All Wafa’ follows this account with another example of the Spirit in a dif- 
ferent time and place. Here it has taken the human form of the annunciating 
messenger to Mary: 

Likewise, the Spirit of the esoteric dominion of Jesus’ Trust mani- 
fested to Mary as a well-formed man, saying according to its personi- 
fication, “I am a messenger from your Lord; to you will be the gift of 
a holy son” (Q. 19:19). And He made him a sign to the people and a 
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blessing from Him (cf. Q. 19:21). This was a completed matter when 
he unveiled for her the face of the Creator (o^SG), by saying, “So [it 
will be]. Your Lord has said ‘For Me that is easy.’” (Q. 19:2 1) 81 

This additional example of a prophetic Trust underlines an essential point 
made in the account of Moses. The distinction is made between the personifi- 
cation delivering a message and the Spirit — in its essential divine capacity — 
thereafter supplying the esoteric meaning. In the case of both prophets, the 
Spirit is personified, the message it delivers is challenged (by the doubting of 
Moses and Mary), and finally the Spirit shifts into an exegetical mode for a 
resolution. This last mode is the Spirit as the divine Self-disclosure, and here it 
speaks as God in the first person. 

In this exploration of the story of Moses and al-Khadir, ‘All Wafa’ has pre- 
sented a significant insight into the nature of walaya. The figure of al-Khadir 
has been identified, along with other messengerlike figures, as simply the exo- 
teric element of the Spirit of dominion. This exoteric message leads to the 
advent of the esoteric Self-disclosure, which is the Spirit in full presence. The 
implication here is that walaya has two realities to it when it appears in this 
world. The first, its exoteric reality, may be confusing or straightforward, but 
its esoteric reality is that it represents a Self-disclosure of God. This Self-dis- 
closing Spirit, which ‘All Wafa’ elsewhere calls the “spirit of saintly inspira- 
tion,” benefits both prophets and saints alike. It may be that for each prophet 
there is a form of Gabriel and for each saint a Khadir, but as we have seen, 
prophets also benefit from one form or another of al-Khadir, and more specifi- 
cally the Spirit of sanctity, which animates him. 

In this discussion our author has laid out a portrait of sanctity focusing on 
the figure of al-Khadir. In the Qur’anic story Moses appears as the champion 
of exoteric knowledge, who is taught a lesson on the esoteric by one “whom 
We have taught from Our Presence” (Q. 18:66). Yet in ‘All Wafa’s description 
above, Moses is in the end accessing the spirit of walaya. This spirit takes 
many forms. In fact its personification is determined by the one viewing it. In 
summary, ‘All Wafa’ describes a mode of divine communication parallel to that 
of revelation. This is usually called “inspiration” ( ilham ), but the significant 
point here is its clear identification as the Self-disclosure of God. 


The Seal of Sainthood 

Although ‘All Wafa’ has presented some interesting reflections on al-Khadir, 
walaya, and Self-disclosure, he does not appear to have devoted the same cre- 
ative energy to the idea of the Seal of sainthood. Much as it was for his father, 
here the idea is accepted as common currency, and receives little direct attention. 
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Also, as we shall see, there is more attention payed to whom this Seal might be 
than there is to the nature of the position. 

While 'All Wafa’ does not take up the theory of the Seal, he does make occa- 
sional mention of the office, comparing it to that of the Seal of the prophets. 
After a discussion of the spheres of heaven, the prophets present in each, and 
the kinds of revelation generated from each, we are told that along with each 
revelation come leaders and gnostics of an era to interpret that revelation. ‘All 
Wafa’ calls these gnostics “names.” They are to be distinguished from the Lordly 
Names. We read, 

And thus with the masters of each time ( waqt ) are appearances of 
names in addition to His Names. Their [the names’] appearances in 
his [the master’s] time depend on whether his appearance is strong or 
weak. As his appearance becomes strong, their appearance weakens; 
and as his appearance weakens, theirs strengthens. The Muhammadan 
truth gave us a sign, saying, “My companions are like the stars” 82 for 
his appearance then was like that of the moon. His deputies and gnos- 
tics were as numerous as the stars, but their appearance beside him 
was as that of the stars beside the full moon. In the time ( zaman ) of 
the Seal of saints, there is a wall among the number [i.e. the quintes- 
sence] of the saints of all time, but the appearance of his command is 
like the sun, while their appearance beside him is like that of the stars 
with the sun. 83 

The point is clear that as revelation is to be accompanied by its attendant sup- 
porters, so too the command of the Seal of saints is supported by lesser figures, 
that is, all previous saints. The description of the gnostics becoming more or 
less apparent, depending on the presence of their master, is reminiscent of the 
discussion we saw earlier in which prophecy is described as the sun that hides 
the light of the stars/saints, but here it is turned to the advent of the Seal of 
saints, who will (or at least the wall of his time will) become the engulfing sun 
to those diminutive stars. 84 

This association of the Seal of prophets with the Seal of saints is repeated 
in another discussion, in which ‘All Wafa’ describes an enemy for each prophet. 
In an echo of the Qur’anic statement, “We have made for each prophet an 
enemy from among the sinners” (Q. 25:31), various Antichrists (Dajjal) are 
identified: for Moses there was Pharaoh, for Abraham there was Nimrod, for 
David, Goliath. However, for the Seal of prophets and the Seal of saints there 
are no such opponents, since their levels are unique. 85 The discussion is not 
carried further, but the essential point is the identification of the unique posi- 
tion shared by the two Seals. 86 
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This relationship between the two Seals is also described as one in which 
the Seal of sainthood stands in for the Prophet. We read, 

The clear Truth said, in His Muhammadan voice, by His necessary 
partner- in-speech to the possible hearer, that, “If God 

willed, He would seal your heart.” (Q. 42:24). (But) if He wills, your 
divine existence oby .) is assigned to the rule of the Seal of 

saints, sitting, by the Mercy of union, upon your heart. [This Seal] 
exists thanks to the Seal of prophets ... in a realm in which each saint 
arises from the heart of a prophet. 87 

Thus, if an individual is to become a believer, God must place him or her under 
the care of the Seal of saints, who is in turn tied to the Seal of prophets. The 
passage continues from here, commenting on a Qur’anic passage dealing with 
the human desire to see God. 

“Do they wait” (Q. 2:210) that is, to see God so they know Him by 
their own eyes to be God? “Only so God comes to them” that is, He 
appears to them so they can know Him. “In the shadows of the 
clouds” which are His becoming (*; J) the master of the Divine Seal, 
who exists thanks to the proofs of His elucidations [text unclear] . . . 
“The angels” are the forms of His Lordly Wise Rulings. “The matter 
is thus decided” that is, finished. “And to God all things return” in 
this encompassing fulfilling Seal. 88 

This passage is rather elusive, but the Seal here (whether he be of prophecy or 
sanctity) plays an important theophanic role. As the ultimate seal he represents 
the Divine through proofs and elucidations. 

Another brief mention is made of the two Sealhoods elsewhere. The 
prophet Muhammad said to ‘All ibn Abl Talib, “You are my brother in this 
world and the next.” 89 to which ‘All Wafa’ adds, “That is, in the time of the 
Seal of prophecies and the time of the Seal of sainthoods.” 90 An identification 
is being made here of the Seal of prophets as this worldly, and the Seal of 
saints as other worldly. We shall see shortly why ‘All Wafa’ would link the 
afterlife with the era of the Seal of sainthood. The implication that ‘All ibn Abl 
Talib is the Seal of sainthood is also significant here. 

Before moving on, we should take note of the figure of ‘All ibn Abl Talib. 
Although the explicit doctrines of Shl'ism (e.g., the role of Imams, resentment 
of the first three caliphs as usurpers) are absent from the writings of both 
Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’, it should be said that their reverence for ‘All, who 
has always been held in high esteem by most Sunni sufis, is clear. Drawing on 
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hadith literature, the following is representative of the role played by ‘All ibn 
Abl Talib among the Wafa’s. 

In the hadith [it is said] “Abu Bakr is from me at the station of hearing, 
and ‘Umar at the station of seeing.” He [Muhammad] accepted from 
‘Uthman the pledge of allegiance by his noble hand. He said, “By 
God, this is the hand of ‘Uthman.” 91 So ‘Uthman is of him at the sta- 
tion of the hand. He (Muhammad) said, “Nothing is said on my 
behalf, save by myself or ‘All.” 92 for ‘All is his tongue, and the tongue 
is the elite station for a speaker. Thus, said ‘All, “I am the greatest of 
the upright ( siddlq ),” that is, he who is truthful to the Muhammadan 
Truth; “and none says this after me except a liar.” 93 

These reports present a picture in which ‘All is clearly more than simply one of 
the caliphs. He is the intimate of the Muhammadan Reality. In the Sunni con- 
text, one would certainly expect this siddlq akbar to be Abu Bakr and not 
‘All. 94 

There are a few other references to ‘All ibn Abl Talib in the same vein 
throughout the writings of ‘All Wafa’. Of these, one that goes beyond identify- 
ing ‘All ibn Abl Talib simply as the Prophet’s intimate is a passage that alludes 
to the Seal of Muhammadan sainthood. Sha'ranl’s editing, however, is probla- 
matic. ‘All Wafa’ is reported to have said, 

Verily, ‘All ibn Abl Talib was raised as Jesus was raised, 95 and like- 
wise he will descend as Jesus will. And I [al-Sha‘ranI] have said on 
this matter: ‘All al-Khawwas [d. after 941/1543] said, “Verily, Noah 
preserved from the Ark a plank with the name ‘All ibn Abl Talib on it, 
riding upon it to heaven. It remains preserved in the Chest of power 
until ‘All is raised.” God knows best of all this. 96 

Again, although we would like our author to expand on this point, we can nev- 
ertheless follow his inferences. It is clear that in claiming ‘All ibn Abl Talib 
was not killed in 661 A.D., but rather raised alive to God, ‘All Wafa’ is going 
beyond what would be expected of a non-Sh!‘ite sufi. This assertion that both 
Jesus and ‘All will return — presumably at the end of time and as the Seal of 
general sainthood — is a conflation of the Sunni and Shl'ite positions. 97 Also, 
the question must be asked as to how one office may be held by two separate 
figures. Perhaps our author is assigning the role of Messiah to one and that of 
the Seal of general sainthood to the other. This analysis is only conjecture and 
would need to be confirmed by further evidence. The quotation that follows, 
ostensibly from ‘All al-Khawwas, is colorful and certainly sounds pro-‘Alid. 
The significant statement here is that ‘All will some day be raised to God, pre- 
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sumably after the Resurrection. This, however, is at odds with the original 
claim that ‘All was not killed and has already been raised. The quotation from 
‘All al-Khawwas seems to miss entirely the point intended by Sha'ranl. Leaving 
aside ‘All al-Khawwas, for more detail on all this we should look to ‘All 
Wafa’s own writings. From a reconstruction of Sha'ranl’s sources (here the 
Wasaya of ‘All Wafa’) it is clear that his account is only partially accurate. In 
its original, the passage Sha'ranl is paraphrasing mentions the return of Jesus 
and ‘All but is silent on either one being raised. This discussion begins with a 
recognition that the soul ( nafs ) lives on after the death of the body, awaiting 
the command to “return,” one assumes as part of the Day of Ressurection. ‘All 
Wafa’ then says, “This is the Return (raja'a) by which are awaited the like- 
nesses of Jesus and ‘All .” 98 Sha'ranl’s presentation seems to be making an 
effort at solving a problem he sees in the original passage. The problem is that 
this Return has been mentioned in light of general statements on the soul’s 
continued existence after death. It is clear to us now that Sha'ranl wanted to put 
a sharper point on the matter. He did this first by taking the satements on Jesus 
and ‘All ibn Abl Talib out of context; second by completing the drama with a 
bodily raising. The second is not a far reach for the reader, due to the Islamic 
doctrine of the prophet Jesus having been raised whole. For what he thought 
would be good measure, Sha'ranl has padded his presentation with a quote 
from his shaykh. Despite this creative editing, it must be noted that ‘All Wafa’s 
own position is only mildly pro-‘Alid. This apocalyptic appearance of the 
“likenesses of Jesus and ‘All” is a refence to the final Seal(s) of sainthood; a 
reference that does not hold ‘All to have been taken up like Jesus. It does, how- 
ever, leave the door open to ‘All playing some part in the End time. Unfortu- 
nately, this seems to be the only mention ‘All Wafa’ makes of ‘All ibn Abl 
Talib in this context. His use of the term “likeness” ( mathal ) is unusual and 
intriguing . 99 

Despite this association of Jesus and ‘All ibn Abl Talib with the great 
“Return,” the question of the identity of the Seal of saints is answered defini- 
tively by ‘All Wafa’ elsewhere in a number of places. We shall see below that 
‘All Wafa’ identifies himself as the holder of this office, arguing that the cycles 
of great saints have come to an end with him. Before turning to these discus- 
sions, however, we should note a few other passages that deal directly with the 
identity of the Seal, without touching on these cycles. At the end of the follow- 
ing passage ‘All Wafa’ is identified as the Seal of saints, but in getting to this 
identification the lofty position he accords to this Seal in relation to the pre- 
Muhammadan prophets is noteworthy. 

Assenting (tasdiq) is a quality; and most of what occurs by this qual- 
ity is according to seeing or reporting. Verification ( tahqlq ) is the 
quality which as a primary certitude is not by acts of observation by 
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the senses, nor by the intellects. This is like the faith of Abu Bakr 
and ‘Umar, which had no need of a [miraculous] “breaking of the 
norm” or investigation. The Seal of the prophets said to Abu Bakr “I 
am the Messenger of God” (cf. Q. 7:158). He [Abu Bakr] found cer- 
tainty in this, and accepted it. And ‘Umar heard al-Haqq say to him, 
“To Him belongs that which is in the heavens and the earth, and what 
is between them and what is under the soil.” (Q. 20:6). He too found 
certainty in this, and accepted it. This is Assenting of Verification, 
and not Assenting by demonstration. This has occured for none of 
the followers of the prophets, except for the elect [followers] of the 
Seal of prophets. Likewise this occured for none of the followers of 
the saints, except the followers of the Seal of saints, since he [the 
Seal of saints] is upon the heart of the Seal of prophets. The elite are 
on the heart of the elite. So the companions of the Seal of prophets 
have Verification, and the companions of the prophets who were 
sealed are all in [a state of] Assenting, while the companions of the 
Seal of saints are in Verification. 

I was told, in 795 AH, the following: “O ‘All, the companions of 
the saints are all in Assenting, while your companions are in Verifica- 
tion. God is the Most-high and Most-knowing. 100 

Assenting is defined as that which is seen or reported, in other words, the reli- 
gious Law or prophetic admonitions, in distinction, Verification is the unseen 
quality of the saints. The stress here is on the contrast between the realm of the 
seen, ordinary acquired knowledge (i.e. prophetic), and that of the unseen, 
intuitive, special knowledge (i.e. saintly). The companions of the Prophet did 
not need the exoteric evidentiary proof of a “breaking of the norm,” 101 rather, 
by Verification they were connected to him. This spiritual association is unique 
to the companions of the Seals of prophecy and sainthood. The status thus 
accorded the companions of the Seal of sainthood is superior, at least spiritually, 
to that of the companions of pre-Muhammadan prophets. It is worth repeating 
that the Sealhoods share an esoteric reality — which as we also saw in the above 
discussions of al-Khadir and Moses, is walaya. As for the identity of the Seal of 
saints, the short statement which puts into parallel the followers of ‘All Wafa’ 
with those of the Prophet, points clearly to him as the Seal of sainthood. 

However, making this relatively clear picture more cloudy, elsewhere we 
find Muhammad Wafa’ described as the “Master of the Greatest Seal.” This 
term is peculiar, since from the context it is clearly equivalent to the office of 
the Seal of saints. ‘All Wafa’ tells us, 

In reality our teacher is the Master of the Greatest Seal (^J-l 
JicVI), and al-Shadhill along with all the other saints [before] are sim- 
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ply the soldiers of his kingdom, followers of his lead. Surely he who 
is among the troops is not the one in command! It is our teacher who 
commands; he is not subject to command in the other circles [either], 
since he is the secret of the Seal of the prophets, and the inheritor of 
his perfection. As all the prophets are followers of their Seal, . . . like- 
wise all the saints are followers of, and are guided by, their Seal. 102 

The description of Muhammad Wafa’ as the inheritor of the perfection of the 
Prophet clearly echoes the earlier identification of the two Sealhoods as the 
exclusive sources for Verification. Noteworthy also is the assertion here that as 
the Seal of prophecy encompasses all previous nubuwwa, so the Seal of saint- 
hood encompasses all previous walaya. 


The Seal and the Renewer of Religion 

We saw in our discussions of walaya from Ibn ‘ArabI and TirmidhI that sanc- 
tity may be seen to have a linear progression. That is, nubuwwa is established 
in two forms ( tashrV and ‘amnia), the former being sealed before the latter; 
walaya, in its two forms (Muhammadiyya and amma) is also sealed at sequen- 
tial points in history. This scheme, as we have seen, is adopted incompletely by 
both the father Wafa’ and his son. One problem, from their perspective as later 
inheritors of Ibn ‘Arab!, was surely this linear aspect of walaya, which had 
identified Ibn ‘ArabI as the Seal of Muhammadan sainthood, leaving only Gen- 
eral sainthood to be sealed by Jesus, marking the apocalypse. How was ‘All 
Wafa’ to situate himself and his saintly father within this universe? Muhammad 
Wafa’ , having been held up as superior to Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill, certainly 
merited a loftier station than one that simply put him in the line somehere 
between the Seal of Muhammadan sainthood and the final Seal of General 
sainthood. We saw at the end of chapter 5 that Muhammad Wafa’ inserted the 
tradition of the Renewer of religion into the equation of walaya, while at the 
same time blurring the categories of general and Muhammadan sainthood, 
resulting in a cyclical walaya championed by seven great saints, to be com- 
pleted by an eighth. This is modeled on the seven prophets of the seven levels 
of heaven visited by the Prophet in his ascension. ‘All Wafa’ takes up his 
father’s arguments, refining and updating the final cycle. Also, he relies on the 
Renewer-of-religion tradition to make the time line cyclical, but ending at one 
point. Like his father, he also seems to abandon any clear distinction between 
General and Muhammadan sainthood. 

‘All Wafa’ presents his interpretation of the cycles of sanctity in two 
places. In the first he opens with a description of the seven heavens, each of 
which is home to a prophet: 
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It is said in the hadith of Muhammad’s night journey ( isrd) that he 
found Adam in the first heaven, the sphere of the moon ... It men- 
tions that he found in each heaven one of the ‘ull al-‘azm (holders of 
resolution) i.e. the seven messengers. They are Adam, Noah, Abra- 
ham, Moses, David, Solomon and Jesus. It also mentions that he found 
Adam, Abraham, Moses and Jesus in person, while the guarantors 
are also mentioned: Idris for Noah, . . . Joseph for David, Aaron for 
Solomon . 103 

The sequence of prophets given here is identical to that given by Muhammad 
Wafa’ in his discussion of the cycles of prophecy . 104 There, however, the 
prophets were not identified as the inhabitants of the seven heavens. These 
three guarantors mentioned, in the usual account of the Prophet’s ascension, 
are prophets occupying their own heavens. Unfortunately ‘All Wafa’ does not 
elaborate on their roles. A detailed study of the medieval mi'raj literature 
would allow us to comment on the significance of these figures. At this point, 
our author goes on to say that the various commands and laws sent down 
through each of these prophets are particular to that prophet’s time and place, 
that is, to the receptive capacity of the audience . 105 Later, he describes how the 
divine Command present in each cycle of the seven prophets is subsumed by 
the Command descended to the following cycle. We are told that each prophet’s 
message is included in, and abrogated by, that of his successor. Significantly, in 
this description the Seal of the prophets is followed by the Seal of saints. 

Thus what descended to Noah includes what came down to Adam, 
and a special addition. Likewise Abraham [included all that was] with 
Noah, and Moses that of Abraham, David that of Moses, Solomon 
that of David, Jesus that of Solomon, since he includes all that pre- 
ceded him, along with his special addition. Then came Muhammad 
as the Seal of prophecies, according to the benefiting dispositions of 
the eighth sphere of stars, the sphere of [God’s] Footstool. He came 
with everything those before him had, but with a special addition, as 
he came as Seal of saints bringing what is suitable for the benefiting 
disposition from the ninth sphere of Atlas , 106 the sphere of the Throne. 
Because he brought a governing suitable for the governing of the 
sphere of the fixed stars, and they [the earlier prophets] brought accord- 
ing to the governings of the spheres of the planets, their laws are sub- 
ject to abrogation, while his [the Prophet’s] is not . 107 

So the succession of prophets, each bearing a divine communication, contin- 
ued down to the time of the Prophet, being included therein and thus abro- 
gated. Mention is made of the Prophet here in two aspects; the first, located in 
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the sphere of the Footstool, represents his prophetic function, while the second, 
at the ninth sphere (that of the immutable Throne), represents his saintly func- 
tion. From here ‘All Wafa’ explains that the eighth sphere is the mediator of all 
divine Aid or Command coming from the ninth. He also tells us that through 
the ninth sphere, the Prophet is the source of all sanctity. 

Since the quality of the ninth sphere is inseparable from the esoteric 
of the quality of the eighth sphere, then Muhammad, the Seal of 
prophethoods, reaches the [position of] opener of sainthoods, announc- 
ing the immutable Verification. His time contains what all earlier 
times contain, for the learned of his community are like the prophets 
of other times. 108 

We see here the distinction between Muhammad’s prophetic and saintly roles, 
being represented as different spheres. This discussion does not develop the 
point much, but it is clear that the Prophet’s walaya is superior to his nubuwwa. 
‘All Wafa’ now introduces the notion of the Renewer of religion, with the 
result that these prophets come to be represented by a pole every century. Each 
prophet — according to the Wafa’ roster, and not that of the traditonal accounts 
of the Prophet’s ascension — has had an identifiable representative at one time 
on earth, with that of Muhammad being the last. 

“God raises at the start of each century one who renews for this com- 
munity its religion.” Understand, each century a pole comes down 
with a quality (sS*) appropriate to the predisposition of the people of 
his time. It is known thereby that the poles are equivalent to the 
"holders of resolution,” and that they [the poles] are their [the 
prophets’] inheritors. The first [pole] corresponds to Adam and was 
sent down on the day of the Farewell pilgrimage; 109 for time on [that] 
day turned back to a situation [like that of the] day God created the 
heavens and the earth. And the master of the second century is on the 
heart of Noah . . . and likewise [are the poles] from one-hundred to 
eight-hundred years, until the Muhammadan pole, the Seal of the 
saints . . . The teacher Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill [d. 658 AH] was the 
pole of the seventh time; and the great completing speaker came 
down as the Seal of sainthoods in the eighth time. 110 

Thus the Renewer of religion presented at the head of each century is here 
identified as the pole. These poles, as we saw in Ibn ‘ArabI and elsewhere, are 
described as the inheritors of their particular prophets. It is interesting to see 
here ‘All ibn Abl Talib alluded to as the first pole, identified with Adam. ‘All 
Wafa’ also identifies directly the pole of the seventh time, al-Shadhill. 111 The 
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Muhammadan pole, the Seal of saints, is not named, but he is described as the 
“great completing speaker” (^b J Jl y Jii.Vl l >kUI). The last adjective is an uncom- 
mon modifer in Sufi terminology, so it seems likely that it has been chosen 
specifically to evoke the name Wafa’. The fact that Muhammad Wafa’ died in 
765 A.H. also makes him the most likely candidate as the Renewer of the 
“eighth time.” 112 

Elsewhere we read of the seven prophets sealed by an eighth, and seven 
poles sealed by their eighth. This passage begins with the hadith report of the 
Renewer: 

“God raises, at the start of every one-hundred years, a man by whom 
He renews this religion.” This man is the pole. We also read in the 
hadith that, “God places each saint upon the heart of a prophet.” The 
“holders of resolution” are the poles of the prophets, and they are 
seven, with Muhammad as their Seal, the eighth. As for the poles of 
the saints, the eighth is their Seal, and is upon the heart of the Seal of 
prophets. 113 

Here again, the identification is made of the Renewer as the pole. 114 It appears 
that the “holders of resolution” are the seven prophets we saw in the passage 
quoted above. They are described here as “the poles of the prophets.” This may 
be an unusual choice in terminology, but from the context it is clear who these 
individuals are. Perhaps the term is used because it echoes well the phrase pole 
of the saints. Again, the prophets are sealed by Muhammad, their eighth, while 
their appointed saints are sealed by an eighth also. At this point in the text, ‘All 
Wafa’ embarks upon some rather convoluted calculations, switching back and 
forth between lunar and solar years, in a reckoning that ends with the current 
date, that is, 799 a.h., as the beginning of the final century. This century will 
be followed by the appearance of the Dajjal and the Mahdi. We are told, 

For each of them [the poles] there are one-hundred years by a reckon- 
ing of 360 days. This hundred years began its cycle three months 
before his [the Prophet’s] death. 115 Writing this, we are in the morning 
of the fourth of Rabl‘ al-Akhir, year 799 by lunar reckoning . . . When 
this, the eighth time, ends, the ninth appears, and is the century of the 
signs of the Hour. Its [the Hour’s] signal is the full appearance of the 
Mahdi, and the Dajjal leaves and Jesus appears. The sun rises in the 
West, and the people receive what the Truthful [i.e. God] has 
promissed them [in Scripture of the hereafter], so they come to see. 
And this is extended over two-hundred years; the first is the Muham- 
madan century, and the second is the century of Jesus. By this, this 
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[prophetic] cycle ( dawr ) ends and a new one arrives, in which the 
[divine] Commands are realized. 116 

Apparently ‘All Wafa’ is writing at the end of the eighth time and is about to 
witness the start of the century of the signs of the End of Time. These signs 
include the appearance of the Mahdi, Dajjal, and Jesus. 117 Elsewhere we are 
told that the eighth century will produce a saint of Muhammadan sainthood 
and that the “second time” ( zaman than T) will only begin after the turn of the 
ninth century. 118 It should be noted here that ‘All Wafa’ has followed his father 
in treating the Renewer tradition as an eschatological schedule. In light of the 
Landau-Tasseron study, this treatment is unusual if not unique to the teachings 
of Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’ . As noted in the previous chapter, this theory of 
cyclical time is reminiscent of Isma'IlI doctrine. 119 

We saw in the previous chapter that Muhammad Wafa’s reckoning of the 
centuries, as ‘All’s calculations do, point to himself as a fulfillment of the eighth 
cycle and thus a sign of the End. ‘All Wafa’, in a dramatic allusion to his father’s 
eschatological import, describes an earthquake at the time of his birth (at the start 
of the eighth century hijra), which marked the descent of the Word by the “Seal 
of the circle of the sainthood of oneness.” The event is described thus: 

The greatest and loftiest of words is the Word ( kalima ) of the Lord of 
the single Muhammadan existence, which was revealed with the Seal 
of the circle of the sainthood of oneness, since that is its [essential] 
meaning. It is the fulfilling word (iji j'iJS) which when it was revealed 
to the earth through the generative laying down of an existentiating 
inspiration ( 101 / L»-j) in the pre-dawn of Thursday the third of Dhu 
al-Hijja, 702 AH, the entire earth quaked at the time of the ‘Id prayer 120 
on that day. This was as al-Haqq informed [us], in the sura, which the 
Perfect Sayyid called the Announcer . . . [text unclear] And he made it 
as half of the Qur’an as he compared himself to a brick in the 
prophetic house. God said, “When the Earth is shaken to its [utmost] 
convulsion, and the Earth throws up its burdens [from within], and 
humanity cries [distressed]: “What is the matter with it?” On that Day 
will it declare its tidings; for that thy Lord will have given it inspira- 
tion. On that Day will men proceed in companies sorted out, to be 
shown the deeds that they [have done] . . . (Q. 99: 1-6). 121 

This description matches closely the statement, quoted at the end of chapter 5 
above, made by Muhammad Wafa’ to the effect that “the master of the eighth 
time is the Seal of the age, and the eye of total union, the abode of the Great 
Tiding.” Here, the Word descends with the Seal of sainthood, being somehow 
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the circle of sainthood’s meaning. The character of this Word is interesting, as 
it is a generative inspiration — having produced Muhammad Wafa’ — which 
will descend to earth again at the end of Time. We may understand this gener- 
ative character as the force that has produced the Seal on the third of Dhu al- 
Hijja. 122 Unfortunately ‘All Wafa’ does not here expand on the title Perfect 
Sayyid, but it would seem to be the prophet Muhammad since he has com- 
pared himself to a brick in the prophetic house. 123 The Seal of sainthood, at 
least according to Ibn ‘Arab!, would have been represented by two bricks, one 
silver and one gold. 124 The text itself is unclear, but this verse of the apocalyp- 
tic earthquake seems to be to revelation what the prophet Muhammad was to 
prophecy. Nevertheless, the passage is clearly tying together the Word, the Seal 
of saints, the date 702 A.H., and the beginning of the End. 

‘All Wafa’ returns to this apocalyptic reckoning elsewhere. He describes a 
hidden Seal of sainthoods who appears in 702 a.h. and signals a final era, 
which will be closed by a “coming of God.” We are told that the Seal of saint- 
hoods (or Geatest seal) is an “unseen” that was not manifested at the time of 
the Prophet. This manifestation occurs only in the “time of sainthoods,” with 
the “completing” (SjUjJI) sainthood manifesting itself in 702 a.h. This marks an 
era that will end in 823 a.h. “The time of this most holy manifestation is fixed 
by God. The years of this manifestation are counted as the Seven oft-repeated 
and the suras of the Qur’an ; that is, 121 (i.e. 7+114). 702 plus 121 gives 823 
a.h. Then God will come after this, as He wills, for ‘God is All-encompassing 
and All-knowing.’” 125 In al-Masami c al-rabbdniyya (65a) the year 823 is also 
reached, but through a much more convoluted reckoning. Nevertheless, this 
speculation on the era of the Great seal proved to be inaccurate. As we know, 
‘All Wafa’ died in 807 a.h., his brother Shihab al-Dln in 814, and the third 
khalifa of the order, AbQ al-Fath Muhammad, in 852. The reference to Muham- 
mad Wafa’s birthday in 702 is clear, but why ‘All Wafa’ would have his calcu- 
lations point to 823 a.h. remains a mystery. 

As we saw earlier, ‘All Wafa’s interpretation of the Renewer, combined 
with the cycle of eight prophets and their saintly poles, not surprisingly, 
pointed to himself as the final seal. His calculations were made as of the year 
795 a.h., but we also have an account of a dramatic inspiration received four 
years later. He says, 

I received an inspiration (ilhdm) in the year 799 a.h., which was not 
from my imagination, which said, “O ‘All, We have chosen you to 
resurrect the souls from the tombs of their bodies. If We have com- 
manded you, then take heed!” “And follow not the desires of those 
who know not. They will be of no use to you in the sight of God. It is 
only wrongdoers [that stand as] protectors ( awliya ’), one to another, 
but God is the Protector (wall) of the righteous” (Q. 45: 18-19). 126 
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This resurrecting makes little sense on its own unless it is read in light of ‘All 
Wafa’s earlier claims to being the Seal of sainthood and final Renewer. If the 
ninth “time” is the last, then its Renewer certainly must play an important role. 
While in the hereafter humanity will be resurrected in both body and soul, 
according to this inspiration ‘All Wafa’ will raise the souls from their bodies. 
This statement is dramatic in its resonances, but without further direct com- 
ment on the nature of this “resurrecting,” it may best be taken metaphorically, 
as a reference to the spiritual mission of the Seal or the Renewer. 

Also suggestive of an apocalyptic drama is the title Lord of Time, or Sahib 
al-Zamdn. This title, usually reserved for the awaited Hidden Imam of the 
Twelver ShTa, is certainly unexpected in a Sunni context . 127 The Hidden Imam 
may also be referred to as the “Mahdi .” 128 However, ‘All Wafa’ does not use 
the epithet in the context of the signs of the End of Time. During a discussion 
of the variety of forms in creation, the Lord of Time is described as the catalyst 
for the First Intellect: “The First Intellect is the Rational faculty of the Lord of 
Time. The effusor of the forms [of creation] is his sensory spirit. The rest of the 
[lower] levels are to be similarly understood .” 129 By this characterization, the 
Lord of Time is indeed the primary mode of differentiation for the One moving 
into the realm of the Many. This function is identical to that of the Muham- 
madan Reality. In the same vein is the following presentation of the Lord of 
Time, but here an aspect of progression is added. 

The Lord of each Time is to his people a self-disclosure of their 
encompassing existence by the entity that is his discerning truth ... He 
is in his essence ( bi- c aynihi ) their Necessary, and they his possibilities 
. . . The Lord of each Time is greater than what was self-disclosed to 
the Lord of Time before him . . . thus one is prostrated to by the people 
of his time, yet he in turn prostrates to the Lord of Time who is after 
him . 130 


The only other use of “Lord of Time” I have found in the writings of ‘All Wafa’ 
is in line with this usage. We are told in a wider discussion of the Signs of God, 
“The Lord of every Time is God’s greatest Sign therein, for his existent is the 
greatest Sign by which His existence appears there .” 131 There is no clearly 
appocalyptic element here. At most one might argue that the Mahdi/Lord of 
Time would certainly command this role described, but the passage is treating 
not a single event (or even person), but rather, the forms of the Muhammadan 
Reality or perhaps even the Seals of sainthood. 

In a similar vein is ‘All Wafa’s use of another epithet, the Master of Time 
(Sahib al-waqt ). This figure appears to have no function beyond that we have 
seen ascribed elsewhere to the pole of the age . 132 In the following passage he is 
noted for his unique access to God and his spiritual superiority. We read, 
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Know that the Heralding Reality in each age is the Master of its/his 
Time. “Say: My way is to supplicate to God in sureness; I and those 
who follow me.” (Q. 12:108) Its mark is that their elucidations and 
their accounts are by his unveiling and elucidation. He is distinguished 
from them by the fact that they have no way to it without His Aid and 
Effusion. 133 

The “Master of Time” (i.e., the Prophet in this case) provides the followers of 
religion with understanding that is normally beyond their reach. He is, like the 
most general understanding of the power of a saint, the channel for beneficent 
divinity. 

Another use of “Master of Time” is one that describes Reality progressing 
through various “Times.” We are told that in each Time a Master is present 
both esoterically and exoterically, but the Time following this brings either an 
interpretation or inspiration that provides the given esoteric with an exoteric. 
Thus, the Master of each Time is a new insight upon the previous Master, or 
form of Reality. First, this gnostic has an esoteric and an exoteric element, 

The interpretation ( ta’wll ) of the former is the sending-down (tanzil) 
of the latter, and likewise for the Master of each Time. His exoteric is 
the esoteric of the Master of the preceeding Time. This is because all 
of them are one Reality appearing at each Time as the meaning 
according to the perfections of the preparedness of that Time 134 . . . 
[Thus] the clear Reality is self-determined at each Time according to 
the perfections of that Time. 135 

The significance of the Master of the Time is that he openly represents the spir- 
itual message of the previous form taken by the Reality. It appears according to 
the capacity of every time, and the Master of that Time is its esoteric reality. 
For our purposes, the important point here is that the “Master of Time” is used 
here by ‘All Wafa’ for a figure who functions to differentiate the oneness of 
Reality. This is at odds with its use elsewhere (particulary the Shrite context) 
signaling a specific figure in the drama of the Apocalypse. 

By way of a short concluding remark, we note first in this chapter the 
attention paid by ‘All Wafa’ to the notions of Oneness and differentiation. 
While holding to the basic tenent that there is no true reality beyond that of 
God, the Necessary, recognition must also be made of His Self-disclosure. 
These two realms, while categorically exclusive, must be simultaneously 
upheld. This is the challenge of a mystical vision of the “All.” We also saw 
rather dramatic development of the relationship between the spiritual guide 
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and his follower. The existential reality of the shaykh was of primary impor- 
tance here. This teacher not only reflects the divine Self-disclosures, but what 
is more important, he is a door for the follower to his own share in Necessary 
existence. The follower may find the Eternal in himself, but this, strangely 
enough, is not a short path. In fact, it is only through the teacher that he may 
find this in himself. We also saw that ‘All Wafa’s understanding of sanctity is 
very much tied up with the idea of prophecy. He distinguishes between the 
prophet carrying the Command and the saint acting as the medium of that 
Command. Beyond this, he takes up the figure of al-Khadir, whom he identi- 
fies as a form of the Spirit of inspiration. This Spirit addresses the walaya of 
both saints and prophets. And finally, of a more practical concern, we saw that 
‘All Wafa’, like his father before him, claims to be the Seal of sainthood. By 
using the tradition of the Renewer of religion, he builds up a cyclical interpre- 
tation of this Sealhood and ties it into the signs of the End of Time. 
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Conclusion 


The goal of this study has been to explore the idea of sainthood as it developed 
within the mystical philosophy of Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’ . For these two 
eighth/fourteenth-century Cairene sufis the idea of sanctity was important, yet 
we have seen that a number of related concepts serve as a supporting frame- 
work. A qualified “Oneness of Being,” God’s Self-disclosure, the nature of spiri- 
tual guidance, and the cycles of the centuries are all elements tying together a 
conceptual web. 

We saw that this father and son were uniquely positioned between the 
school of Ibn ‘ArabI and the sufi order of the Shadhiliyya. In general, we may 
say that Wafa’ mystical thought represents an integration of the Akbarian con- 
cept of sainthood into the tradition of order-based sufism. This Wafa’iyya 
order was at once a branch of the Shadhiliyya and a continuation of the school 
of mystical speculation established by Ibn ‘Arab!. More specifically, this new 
order served as a vehicle for the elaboration of Ibn ‘Arabl’s theories on saint- 
hood. Not only did the Wafa’s expand on the theoretical dimensions of walaya, 
but they also used it to define and advance their own claims to sanctity. The 
shift from theory into detailed identifications and theories on the End repre- 
sents a turning point in the history of the Akbarian tradition and a departure 
from that of the early Shadhiliyya. The Wafa’ hybrid also marks an introduc- 
tion of Akbarian sanctity into tarlqa - based sufism. 

The Akbarian philosophy embraced by the Wafa’s, however, did not lead to 
an open incorporation of Ibn ‘Arab! into the wider Shadhiliyya order. The early 
Shadhiliyya was neither hostile to nor enthusiastically supportive of Ibn ‘ArabI. 
Historically, this ambiguous posture seems to have persisted. Further study 
would be needed of the transmission of Ibn ‘Arabl’s teachings among latter 
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medieval mystics for us to judge the wider importance of the Wafa’s as trans- 
mitters. It is hoped this research, through exploring walaya and its related con- 
cepts within the Wafa’iyya, has made this next step possible. 

As we saw, the Wafa’iyya both distinguished itself from the Shadhiliyya 
order and honored its founder, al-Shadhill. In the hagiographical accounts, the 
second khalifa of that order is made to recognize Muhammad Wafa’s spiritual 
superiority, while ‘All Wafa’ himself names al-Shadhill as the pole of his age. 
Elsewhere, however, al-Shadhill is clearly subordinated as foot soldier under a 
Wafa’ spiritual command. This ambiguous relationship (at once drawing recog- 
nition from, yet claiming to surpass) is to be expected in light of what the 
Wafa’iyya was itself. The most accurate characterization would be to describe 
the Wafa’iyya as a mix of the Akbarian and Shadhilite traditions. The former 
brought with it refined concepts of ontology and sanctity (along with a liberating 
hermeneutic style), while the latter supplied the important initiatic and spiritual 
credentials associated with affiliation to the early Shadhill shaykhs. Muham- 
mad Wafa’ not so much cut himself off from his Shadhilite shaykh Ibn Bakhila 
but rather left him behind when he decided to initiate his own new branch of 
the Shadhiliyya, one that included an Akbarian perspective. 

The full implications of the Wafa’s for later sufism will have to be taken 
up in later research, since our goal here has been the more preliminary one of 
fully describing their teachings. We saw in our first chapter that the roots of spec- 
ulation on sanctity were set early on in the writings of the third/ninth-century 
figure al-Haklm al-Tirmidhl. His was the first sustained effort at fleshing out 
the levels of sainthood. In his model, the Seal of saints crowned a hierarchy 
consisting of the “True saints of God,” under whom there were the “Saints of 
God’s Truth.” With Ibn ‘Arab! four centuries later, the Seal of saints took on 
a new dimension. The key innovation here was the introduction of a “Univer- 
sal prophecy” distinct from the usual “Legislative prophecy.” The Seal of the 
latter was the prophet Muhammad, but the former, which is itself divided 
into Universal and Muhammadan sanctity, is sealed first by Ibn ‘ArabI him- 
self and then finally by the returning apocalyptic Jesus. This concept of a 
Universal prophecy served as a bridge between the realms of sanctity and 
prophecy. In short, it extended the idea of sanctity upward, making it an inte- 
gral element of prophecy (i.e., sanctity is present within prophecy as its Uni- 
versal ahistorical form). 

Our attention then turned to the early Shadhiliyya and its understanding 
of walaya, particularly through the writings of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl 
and his little-studied follower Ibn Bakhila. The former was certainly the most 
important elaborator of the theory of sanctity for the order. His understanding 
of walaya was based on a two-tiered model, which distinguished between 
Greater and Lesser walaya. These categories resembled those presented by al- 
Tirmidhl, in that they represent a walaya divinely bestowed and a walaya 
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achieved through spiritual self-discipline. Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah’s formulation, how- 
ever, stresses that in its lesser form walaya exists potentially in everyone and 
that one’s spiritual progress is the measure of the development of one’s Lesser 
walaya. 

We saw that Ibn Bakhila’s contribution to the theory of sainthood centered 
around the idea of God’s Self-disclosure ( tajalli ) taking various forms, depend- 
ing on the perspective of the viewer. Thus both revelation to prophets and inspi- 
ration to saints are one in essence. The specific form of this Self-disclosure is 
determined by the function held by him who receives it, an insight that would 
be echoed by Muhammad Wafa’. Ibn Bakhila’s understanding of sainthood is 
rooted in this insight, as is his explanation of the different functions and levels 
of supplication. 

This discussion of the early Shadhiliyya concluded that these formulations 
served to extend the prophetic role into the postprophetic world through the 
saints. That is, the saints inherit from the messengers and prophets, serving as 
their substitutes. In fact, their function is to make known the communications 
from the Muhammadan Reality — of course not in its legal or literal forms, but 
rather from its esoteric side. For the sake of comparison, we characterized this 
as a downward movement of the function of prophecy. Sanctity is thus here the 
lesser continuation of prophecy. In contrast, we characterized Ibn ‘Arabl’s system 
as an upward extension of walaya ; the central insight here being that walaya is 
an integral part of prophecy. 

In chapter 5 we saw that Muhammad Wafa’ follows Ibn ‘Arab! in some 
important ways. He describes two kinds of sanctity. One he characterizes as exo- 
teric (Moseslike) and the other as esoteric (Khadir-ian). These two forms reflect 
the distinction made by Ibn ‘ArabI between Legislative prophecy ( nubuwwa 
tashrF) and Universal prophecy ( nubuwwa ‘ dmma or walaya). Further, Muham- 
mad Wafa’ follows Ibn ‘Arabl’s argument that the former is superior to the latter, 
when both are considered within one person; however, Legislative prophecy is 
superior when in one person it is compared to the Universal prophecy present 
in another individual. Yet Muhammad Wafa’ does differ significantly in that he 
does not adopt the distinction between the two kinds of nubuwwa f amnia (the 
Muhammadan and Universal). For Ibn ‘Arab! this distinction provided two 
streams of sainthood to be sealed, the first by Ibn ‘Arab! himself, and the sec- 
ond by Jesus. For Muhammad Wafa’ this is reduced to only one Seal, who 
functions as the vehicle for God’s Word on earth. This function is a significant 
innovation. Also important is the introduction of a cyclical timeline. Adapting 
the tradition of God appointing at the start of each century a renewer of reli- 
gion ( mujaddid ), Muhammad Wafa’ presents a line of seven cycles, each last- 
ing a century and each being informed by a great saint. These saints are, like 
the Seal, described as “unifiers” of God’s Word, including the Qur’an. The 
final cycle in the line is the eighth, who will be living in the year 800 a.h. This 
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version of the Seal of saints thus includes the apocalyptic function held by 
Jesus, as Seal of Universal walaya in the Ibn ‘Arab! model. 

‘All Wafa’s contribution to the theory of sainthood is an extension of that 
of his father. He follows him in distinguishing between Moseslike and Khadir- 
ian walaya, but he takes the figure of al-Khadir one step further. Through a 
lengthy discussion of the Qur’anic story of Moses and the enigmatic al-Khadir, 
‘All Wafa’ argues that the figure of al-Khadir is merely one of many possible 
forms of the Self-disclosing divine Spirit. Thus, the strange actions of al-Khadir 
are in reality the workings of this Spirit. More significantly, however, this 
Spirit animates part of the Trust that constitutes the office of prophet. This 
assertion makes sense in light of the fact that Muhammad Wafa’, and Ibn 
‘ArabI before him, had clearly established the presence of both prophecy and 
sanctity within a single person. Thus the Spirit, according to ‘All Wafa’, is not 
only al-Khadir who inspires saints, but it also plays an essential role in the 
walaya within the office of prophet. 

‘All Wafa’s speculations on sainthood, which have taken up certain appar- 
ently Isma‘111 elements such as the natiq and the dawr, included arguments 
concerning the identity of the Seal. In his spiritual cosmology, there were eight 
cycles of prophets, who were each represented by a saint (or pole) of the era. 
This figure also functions as that century’s renewer ( mujaddid ). ‘All Wafa’ 
implicitly identifies ‘All ibn Abl Talib as the renewer of the first century and 
explicitly identifies Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill as that of the seventh. The eighth 
is the Seal of saints and is both the representative and inheritor of the Seal of 
prophets. In this eight-fold line the clear choice for Seal of sainthood is 
Muhammad Wafa’ (b. 702/1301), and ‘All follows suit. He describes his father’s 
birth year as the advent of he who would unite the Word of God — a description 
of the Seal taken from his father’s own account. However, it appears that ‘All 
does not in fact call his father the “Seal of saints”; instead he calls him the 
“Great Seal.” This might be simply a question of variant terminology, or it 
might be something more. It seems that ‘All Wafa’ wants to venerate his father, 
yet he proceeds to offer a calculation that points to the year in which he him- 
self is writing, 799 a.h., as the beginning of the century that will see the End of 
Time and the Apocalypse. Also, this is in accord with his father’s date of 800 
a.h. as the year that will see the Seal of the eighth cycle. This certainly points 
to ‘All Wafa’ as the final Seal of sainthood, but this reckoning presents a prob- 
lem. If the seventh cycle was renewed by al-Shadhill (d. 658 a.h.), and 
Muhammad Wafa’ is the Great Seal (and supposedly the Seal of sainthood), 
what exactly is ‘All Wafa’s title and role? The dilemma could be resolved by 
making way for a ninth cycle, but this would fly in the face of the cosmology 
so carefully laid out by Muhammad Wafa’, which identified eight heavens, 
eight prophets, and eight great saints. The problem does not appear to have 
been resolved. However, from a wider perspective we may propose one answer: 
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‘All Wafa’ reserved the unsurpassed sanctity of the Seal for his father. He asso- 
ciated him with the divine Word and called him the “Seal of the circle of Saint- 
hood.” However, for himself he described a position that took the only next 
step possible, that is, that of an apocalyptic function. He repeatedly points to 
himself in his calculations of the dawn of the End Time. Perhaps it should not 
surprise us that here, in all but name, ‘All Wafa’ has finally turned to Ibn 
‘Arabl’s distinction between Muhammadan sainthood and Universal sainthood. 
Without using the terms themselves, ‘All Wafa’s dilemma, and his resolution of 
it, echo Ibn ‘Arabl’s distinction between an elite Seal of Muhammadan saint- 
hood and an apocalyptic Seal of sainthood. 


* 

Allow me to conclude with a proposal for a wider perspective on the 
structure of Wafa’ mysticism. First it bears repeating that our subjects were not 
constructing any grand philosophical model. Their concern was to lay out their 
mystical vision in whatever form was suitable. As we saw, properly philosoph- 
ical concepts are not absent from their writings, yet Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’ 
could never be considered good students of Ibn Slna. (The strength and creativ- 
ity of mystical writing probably rest on this flexible and ambiguous relationship 
with traditional philosophy.) Having noted the absence of any consistent philo- 
sophical “system,” however, recognition must be made of a certain structure. 
Our survey of Wafa’ thought has shown three basic concerns. For both Muham- 
mad and ‘All Wafa’ the Akbarian ontology of a qualified Oneness of Being 
(often articulated through the theory of tajalll ) is a central ground. Based on 
this, a theory of the nature of spiritual direction is constructed. The third con- 
cern, also grounded in that ontology, is with sanctity and in particular its Seal. 
For both our writers, their concepts of spiritual guidance and sanctity could 
only have taken the form they did within that ontological universe. The exag- 
gerated existential claims regarding the teacher draw on the language and the 
principles of the qualified “Oneness of Being” ontology. The concern for the 
Seal of saints can also be understood in much the same light. This concern 
with the elevated spiritual guides, the teachers, the saints, and the seals of 
sainthood finds its footing in that ontology. Thus, the categories of knowing 
and being become intertwined; the saint is not only one who has greater insight, 
from the Oneness of Being perspective (and this is underlined by the Wafa’s), 
but he has an existential role to play. The multivalent nature of divine Self- 
disclosure reflects a dual epistemic and ontic role. It is worth noting that from 
the competing perspective of utter oneness (associated with Ibn Sab'In), it 
would be of little use to dwell on an existential role for saints — and by implica- 
tion for their apocalyptic Seal — since everything shares equally in the existen- 
tial identity with the Divine. In contrast, according to the Akbarian and Wafa’ 
Oneness of Being, with its insistence on a qualified identification with the 
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Divine, being and knowing retain a hierarchical differentiation. That is, not 
everything shares equally in identification with the Divine, and thus the saints 
and guides have an important role to play. The Wafa’s inflated concern with 
sanctity and their understanding of its very nature reflect this mystical perspec- 
tive on knowing and being. 
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Saints in World Religions (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2000) 28-29. 
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des mysteres 5 1 . 

77. ‘Uyun al-haqa’iq 13b. 

78. ‘Uyun al-haqa’iq 59a. 

79. al-Latlfa al-mardiyya 89. 
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80. See M. Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints chs. 2, 5, and chapter 1 in this volume. 

81. See Lata’ if al-minan 127,97. 

82. Ibn ‘Arab!, Fusus al-hikam A. ‘Afift ed. (Beirut: n.d.) 135-36. See also chap- 
ter 1 above. 

83. The Concept of Sainthood 113. 

84. Lata’ if al-minan 79-80. 

85. The Mystical Teachings of al-Shadhili 186; Durrat al-asrar 200. 

86. The Mystical Teachings of al-Shadhili 187; Durrat al-asrar 201. 

87. Durrat al-asrar 214. The Mystical Teachings of al-Shadhili 187. The 
Kubrawl thinker, ‘Ala al-Dawla SimnanI (d. 737/1336), describes a general wilaya of the 
Prophet, which is intended for the community, and a prophetic walaya, which reaches 
the hearts of the saints. See Le Revelateur des mysteres 1 19-20. 

88. Durrat al-asrar 215. 

89. The Mystical Teachings of al-Shadhili 189; Durrat al-asrar 217. 

90. Lata’ if al-minan 39. In his Taj al-‘ariis 22, Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl says, 
“The saints are many. Neither their number nor their aid [to humanity] decreases. If their 
number were to be reduced by one, then the light of prophecy would be reduced.” 

91. Lata’ if al-minan 25-26. (The 1986 printing has omitted the word manifesta- 
tions ( mazahir ), which is on page 40 of the 1974 printing of the same edition.) We are 
not told what exactly these lights of prophethood are. The permanence of both walaya 
and nubuwwa here contrasts with Ibn ‘Arabl’s emphasis, noted above in chapter 1, that 
walaya is eternal, while nubuwwa is finite and specific to a time and place. 

92. Lata’ if al-minan 37. 

93. G. Elmore, Islamic Sainthood in the Fullness of Time 131. 

94. On this thinker see Encyclopedia of Islam (second ed.) s.v. “Sa'd al-Dln al- 
HammuT.” 

95. Le Revelateur des mysteres 177-78. On the variants of “The end of the saints 
is the beginning point of the prophets,” see page 121. 

96. Durrat al-asrar 227. 

97. It seems that these sincere ones are in fact “saints,” but when the former are 
compared to saints, these saints should be understood as common saints distinct from 
the elite. See Durrat al-asrar 222-28 and The Concept of Sainthood 109, 141, and La 
sagesse des maitres soufis 231. 

98. The Mystical Teachings of al-Shadhili 48; Durrat al-asrar 56. 

99. ‘ Uyiin al-haqa'iq 13b. 

100. ‘Uyiin al-haqd’iq 47a. This passage may have been corrupted by its copyist; 
but the point seems clear that the prophets dispense from the unseen world through their 
realities, while the saints, here below, draw from that unseen world by their tenuities. 

101. ‘Uyiin al-haqa’iq 44b. 

102. ‘Uyiin al-haqd’iq 44b. These “greatest servants” (-l— «JI ^}£ I) are not discussed 
further in the text. 

103. The idea that religious truth is unitary is not new. Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198) 
advanced the idea, in philosophical terms, in his Fasl al-maqal. See Amaldez’s “Ibn 
Rushd” in Encyclopedia of Islam (second ed.) 912, 913. 

104. al-Latifa al-mardiyya 44. Distinctions between the degrees of ‘isma are 
numerous. The Shl‘1 source Bihar al-anwar argues that the Prophet’s breast was cut open 
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only to cleanse it of doubt, not disbelief, since he had been a believer from before birth. 
U. Rubin, “Pre-existence and Light: Aspects of the Nur Muhammad” in Israel Oriental 
Studies 5, 1975. 104. See also E. Tayn’s “Tsma” in Encyclopedia of Islam (second ed.). 

105. al-Latifa al-mardiyya 47. 

106. al-Latifa al-mardiyya 48, 52. 

107. al-Latifa al-mardiyya 46. 

108. al-Latifa al-mardiyya 75. 


3. The Wafa’iyya in Time and Space 

1. For a historical survey see A. Laroui, The History of the Maghreb: An Inter- 
pretive Essay (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1977). 

2. H. Halm, Shiism J. Watson trans. (Edinburgh: Edingburgh University Press, 
1991) 174. 

3. In the next chapter we will discuss the writings of both Muhammad Wafa’ and 
his son ‘All. 

4. The Nile needed to reach a certain level before the irrigation dams could be 
cut and the agricultural lands irrigated and fertilized properly. The cutting of the dam 
every year was an important event, marked with celebrations. On this festival, the yawm 
wafa’ al-nil, see B. Shoshan, Popular Culture in Medieval Cairo 72 and H. Lutfi, 
“Coptic Festivals of the Nile” in The Mamluks in Egyptian Politics and Society T. Phillip 
and U. Haarmaan eds. (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1989) 269-73. For per- 
spectve from an earlier period, see ch. 5, “The Urban River” in P. Sanders, Ritual, 
Politics, and the City in Fatimid Cairo (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1994). See also the early nineteenth-century description in E.W. Lane, An Account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (1833-1835) (London: East- West, 
1981) 485-91. The Nile was essential to the well-being of the entire population, but the 
plague also had a great impact. “The pneumonic plague broke out at least nine times 
between 748/1347 and 864/1459-60. Along with the numerous fluctuations of the Nile, 
and the subsequent famines, the plague halted population growth during the period.” A. 
Dols, The Black Death in the Middle East (Princeton University Press, 1977) 230. 

5. Abu al-Sa‘ud died in 644/1246. See Sha'ranI, al-Tabaqat al-Kubra 1:162 and 
al-Suyutl, Husn al-muhadara (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, 1997) (2 vols.) 1:425, 
and Ibn Mulaqqin, Tabaqat al-awliya (Cairo: 1975) 406. His tomb and mosque still 
stand, about 100m north of the Wafa’ complex in the Qarafa. 

6. Ibrahim Dasuql (d. 687/1288) had been the student of Ahmad al-Badaw! (d. 
675/1276). Unfortunately the sources nowhere give the death date of Muhammad al- 
Najm. 

7. Located on the eastern coast of Tunisia, south of Mahdiyya. 

8. Al-Minufi, Jamharat al-awliya’ 2:254. His daughters were Husna, Rahma, 
and Duha. See Muhammad Tawfiq al-Bakrl (d. 1932), Bayt al-Sadat al-Wafa’iyya 
(Cairo: n.p. 192?) 43. 

9. The most important document on the lineage of the Wafa’s, along with 
accounts of other families and tribes bearing the name Wafa’, is Murtada al-Husaynl al- 
Zabldl (d. 1205/1791) Rafniqab al-khafa ‘an-man intaha ila Wafa waAbi al-Wafa (Dar 
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al-Kutub; Tarikh Taymur 2323, film 8176) (27 fols copied in 1 1 89/1775, by Ahmad ibn 
‘Isa al-Khallfi al-Shafi‘1). It is interesting to note that according to Salim ‘Ammar, the 
“Western’' branch of the early Shadhiliyya traced Abu al-Hasan al-Shadhill’s lineage back 
to the Idrlsid, while the “Eastern,” or Egyptian, branch did not. See S. ‘Ammar, Abu al- 
Hasan al-Shadhilt 30 ff. Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrar wa tuhfat al-abrar (Qus) 28. 

10. A. Laroui, The History of the Maghreb 109 ff, does however see traces of a 
Shi'ite political sensibility. 

11. al-Bakrl, Bayt al-Sadat al-Wafa’iyya 58 ff. 

12. It is worth reminding ourselves here that there is a distinction to be made 
between a “pro-‘Alid” sensiblity — particulary among Sunni mystics — and “crypto- 
Shrism.” This "crypto-Shl'ism” has too often been identified where there is little justi- 
fication. We should recognize the gray boundary between esoteric ShT'ism and Sunni 
sufism rather than insist upon the conspiracy of a “crypto-Shl'ism.” The Ahl al-Bayt 
(family of the Prophet) have always been revered by Sunni Muslims. In the Maghreb 
Sharifan descent is attributed a certain charisma, while Cairo, through its numerous 
shrines to the Ahl al-Bayt, prides itself on its association with the Prophet’s family. 

13. Murtada al-Zabldl, Raf niqdb 3b. 

14. Al-Sakhawl, Al-Daw’ al-ldmi‘ (Beirut: n.p., n.d.) 2:84-85. Trimingham, The 
Sufi Orders in Islam 49 fn. 6. 

15. Murtada al-Zabldl, Raf niqdb fols. 4a-13a. For hagiographical accounts of Taj 
al-‘Arifin see Sha'ranl, al-Tabaqdt al-kubrd 2:134, and the two manuscripts noted in 
entries no. 23 and 24 in Gril’s “Sources manuscrites.” 

16. M. H. Burgoyne, Mamluk Jerusalem: An Architechtural Study (British School 
of Archeology in Jerusalem, 1987) 456. Burgoyne’s historical account is drawn from 
Mujir al-Dln al-'Ulayml, al-Uns al-jalll bi-ta’rlkh al-Quds (Cairo: n.p. 1866). 

17. Burgoyne, Mamluk Jerusalem 456, also notes the existence of a Mamluk-period 
zawiya in Jerusalem, called the “Red zawiya ,” which was associated with the Wafa’iyya 
sufi order. Unfortunately, the souces provide few details on this institution.See al- 
‘Ulayml, al-Uns al-jalll 392, 526. 

18. Cf. F. De Jong, Sufi Orders in Ottoman and Post-Ottoman Egypt (Istanbul: Isis 
Press, 2000) 105. 

19. See entry no. 19 in Gril’s “Sources manuscrites,” and Trimingham, The Sufi 
Orders in Islam 278. See also A. Baytar, Hilyat al-bashar fi taTlkh al-qarn al-thalith 
‘ ashar (Damascus: 1961-63) (3 vols.) 1:97, 3:1553. 

20. The full name is Abu al-Wafa’ Ibrahim ibn Yusuf al-Dimashqi. F. De Jong, 
“Les confreries mystiques musulmanes au Machreq arabe” in Les ordres mystiques dans 
I’lslam A. Popovic and G. Veinstein eds. (Paris: EHESS, 1986) 213. 

21. Ahmad ibn Faris Abu al-Lata’if, al-Minah al-ilahiyya fi mandqib al-sadat al- 
wafd’iyya. (Dar al-Kutub; Tarikh 1151, film 14193) (46 fols.) ( GAL suppl. 2, 149) (The 
author was the servant of ‘Ali Wafa. He is writing around 830/1426. Fol. 8a gives this 
year as the date of his visit to Ahkmim.) This manuscript is also noted in Catalogue des 
Manuscrits Arabes; deuxieme partie; Manuscrits Musulmans by G. Vajda et Y. Sauvan 
(Paris: Bibliotheque Nationale, 1985) vol. 3, ms. no. 1200 and is probably identical to 
Kitdb al-minhaj al-ilahiyya fi mandqib . . . al-wafa’iyya noted in the Catlogue of Manu- 
scripts in the Koprulii Library (Istanbul: 1986) 1:382. In the latter citation the author is 
given as Muhammad ibn Abl al-Wafa’ . 
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22. Abu al-Lata’if, al-Minah al-ilahiyya 15a. 

23. Sha'ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 11:314. 

24. Abu al-Lata"if, al-Minah al-ilahiyya 3a. 

25. Abu al-Lata’if, al-Minah al-ilahiyya 21a. « J JUs Jx ^ j » 

One might wonder, though, how Abu al-Fath could have seen his grandfather dying 

when he was not to be bom himself for at least fifteen years, i.e. until 790/1388. Perhaps 
this story was infact related by his father, Shihab al-Dln (d. 756/1355). 

26. Sha'ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 11:314. 

27. Abu al-Lata’if, al-Minah al-ilahiyya 5b. 

28. Abu al-Lata'if, al-Minah al-ilahiyya 6b. 

29. Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandarl, Lata’if al-minan 92. 

30. al-Nabahanl, Jamb al-karamat al-awliya 2:358, and Abu al-Lata’if, al-Minah 
al-ilahiyya 23b. 

31. al-Nabahanl, Jamb al-karamat al-awliya 2:358, and Abu al-Lata’if, al-Minah 
al-ilahiyya 7b. 

32. Abu al-Lata’if, al-Minah al-ilahiyya 45b. 

«... L-. ^ I j I j, Lo I ^ L LJ I Lj I j I Jji j Lu Lll ^ j » 

Abti al-Lata’if, al-Minah al-ilahiyya 46a. 

« j- « ■« j <-> j*j* U~c aUj jLil jl5”» 

Ibn ‘Arab! is the author of Anqd mughrib. 

33. Abu al-Lata’if, al-Minah al-ilahiyya 6b. 

34. Abti al-Lata’if, al-Minah al-ilahiyya lb. 

35. See Qur’an sura 96:1 and Ahmad al-Wahidl al-Nlsaburi, Asbdb al-nuzul 
(Beirut: al-Maktabat al-Thiqafiyya, n.d.) 5. 

36. Abti al-Lata’if, al-Minah al-ilahiyya lb. «^J cUi j-* z,U 

Taking the Prophet’s tongue is doubtless ‘All Wafa’s claim to having been chosen 
to receive mystical inspiration directly from the Prophet and to be a vehicle for its dis- 
semination. I have not seen this claim made in any other hagiographies. We shall see in 
chapter 6 below that ‘All Wafa’ calls ‘All ibn Abl Talib the “tongue” of the Prophet. 

37. Abti al-Lata’if, al-Minah al-ilahiyya 2a. 

38. Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI, Inba’ al-ghumr bi-anba’ al-‘umr (3 vols.) (Cairo: 1971) 
2:308. 

39. Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI, Inba’ al-ghumr 2:308. 

40. J. Katz, Dreams, Sufism, and Sainthood (Leiden: University of Leiden Press, 
1996) 127. 

41. al-Bakrl, Bayt al-Sadat al-Wafa’iyya 58. Also, ‘All is told that the ahzab and 
wazifa of the Wafa'iyya are superior to those of the Shadhiliyya. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al- 
khaza’in al-‘aliyya (Dar al-Kutub; Tasawwuf 152) 92b. Nevertheless, ‘All elsewhere dis- 
tinguishes himself by his inspired interpretation of al-Shadhill’s Hizb al-niir. See al- 
Sha'ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:31. 

42. al-Maqrlz! as quoted in al-Bakrfs Bayt al-Sadat al-Wafd’iyya 43. In Kitab al- 
masamb al-rabbaniyya 4a, however, it is noted that ‘All visited his father's grave every 
morning and evening from 765/1363 until his own death in 804/1404. ‘All Wafa’ also 
appears in the hagiography of a rival Shadhill shaykh, Muhammad al-Hanafi (d. 
847/1443). There an ecounter is described in which al-Hanafi’s spiritual superiority is 
confirmed. On the day that ‘All Wafa’ dies, al-Hanafi hears a voice telling him that the 
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office of the pole ( al-qutbdniyya ) has been transferred to him. A. al-Battantinl, al-Sirr 
al-safi ft manaqib Sayyidi Muhammad al-Hanafl, quoted in Geoffroy, Le soufisme en 
Egypte et en Syrie 280. 

43. Abu al-Is'ad Yusuf ibn Abi al-'Ata’ ‘Abd al-Razzaq ibn Wafa’ al-Malikl al- 
Misrl (d. 1051/1641) (son of Shams al-Dln MuhammadAbu al-Fadl ibn Wafa’ (khalifa 
no. 10) (d. 1008/1599). DiwanAbi al-Is‘ad Ibn Wafa’ (Makhtutat Dar al-Kutub al-Zahira 
(al-tasawwuf) (Damascus: 1980) 1:558, entry no.775, ms. no. 4676. 

44. We saw earlier that even within his lifetime, al-Shadhill’s followers were 
divided between Tunis and Egypt. Leadership and the hagiographical tradition were to 
develop independently in each area. 

45. I have yet to find evidence that the “Waft’iyya” in Jerusalem, or elsewhere, is 
derived from the teachings or the family of Muhammad and ‘All Wafa’. Nevertheless, we 
do find Muhammad and ‘All Waft’ noted in spiritual geneologies. One example is noted 
by Mahmud ibn ‘Aflf al-Dln (d. nineteenth c. ?) in his al-Ruda al-Shadhiliyya (n.p., 1887) 
55, where he lists these two figures after Ibn Bakhila and before one Yahia al-Qadirl. This 
is part of the silsila of Al-tariqa al-Makkiyya al-Fasiyya al-Madaniyya. Ibn ‘Afrf al-Dln 
also wrote Ma‘dhid al-tahqiq fi radd al-munkirin ‘ala ahl al-tariq li al-Sada al- 
Shadhiliyya al-Wafa’iyya al-Fasiyya (Cairo: Matba'a Muhammad ‘All Subayh, 1960). 

46. This list is compiled from Murtada al-Zabldl, Raf niqab; al-Bakrl, Bayt al- 
Sdddt al-Wafa’iyya; F. De Jong, Turuq and Turuq-linked Institutions in Nineteenth 
Century Egypt (Leiden: Brill, 1978); al-Jabartl ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti’s History of 
Egypt, Al-Shawbarl al-Shafi‘I al-Tarjamat al-Wafa’iyya ms. (completed in 1070/1658) 
in Leiden University, Or. 14.437. Although our study does not take up the Wafa’ gene- 
ology in detail, it should be noted that the Murtada al-Zabldl manuscript is a remarkable 
document on the subject. The work not only supplies lineages and names but also notes 
many ijazat (certifications) given out by members of the family and to whom; it notes 
the names of many who received the Waft’iyya khirqa (cloak). Perhaps the greatest 
service of this manuscript is its criticism of a number of forged and confused salasil 
(pedigrees) in circulation. 

47. The figures from the twelfth/eighteenth century onward often have “al-Sadat” 
appended to their name. This is a reference to their descent from Imam ‘All. See 
Muhammad FathI Abu Bakr, Dhail kitdb murshid al-zuwwar ild qubur al-abrar (Cairo: 
n.p. 1994) 42. 

48. Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI, Inbd’ al-ghumr 2:498, al-SakhawI, al-Daw’ al-lami‘ li- 
ahl al-qarn al-tasi‘ 10:90, and al-Suyutl, Kawkab al-Ruda (Cairo: n.p., 2003) 111. 

49. Al-SakhawI, al-Daw ' al-ldmi‘ 12:20. Also noted in ‘Umar Rida Kuhhala, A‘lam 
al-nisa’ (5 vols.) (Beirut: 1977) (3rd. ed.) 1:262. Sultan Ashraf Inal ruled 1453-1461, 
and built this ribat for his wife Zaynab in 860/1465. This monument, known as ribat 
zawjat Sultan Inal , and registered with the Egyptian Antiquities department as site 61, 
still stands today. 

50. M. al-Shawbarl al-Shafi‘1, al-Tarjamat al-Wafa’iyya 5b, 6b. (My copy of 
this ms. is missing the first few pages; I have begun pagination on the folio beginning, 

A ; ■ I. Jp . 

51. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabqdt al-kurba 2:67. If “sons” is taken literally, they were the 
sons of either khalifa no. 4, 5, or 6. However, the term sons in this Egyptian context may 
also refer to the followers of a shaykh (alive or dead) in a general way, that is, as members 
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of a sufi order. Regarding Abu al-Mawahib’s relationship to the Wafa’iyya, it should be 
noted that he composed the Silah al-Wafd’iyya bi thaghr al-Iskandariyya a.k.a. Risalat 
al-awliya’ (India Office, London: ms. no. 669 or ms. no. 416; 10 fols.) (Sa'Id ‘Abd al- 
Fattah’s edition of Kitab al-azal, p. 211, notes the error in Kashf al-zunun attributing this 
text to Ibn Faris.) Ms. also found as Dar al-Kutub, tarikh 1151. In this work Abu al- 
Mawahib identifies himself with the nisba “al-Wafa’I” (fol. 2a). In fact, the work has 
nothing to do with the Wafa’iyya directly. It provides an unoriginal discussion of the 
importance to the aspirant of having a spiritual guide. It also gives numerous hadith cita- 
tions in support of this idea but does not draw on the writings of Muhammad and ‘All 
Wafa’ themselves. The last folios of Silah al-Wafd’iyya are simply a long quotation from 
Ibn Bakhila’s ‘Uyun al-haqd'iq. 

52. As quoted by al-Bakrl, Bayt al-Sadat al-Wafd’iyya 39-40. 

53. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti’s History of Egypt 273; ‘Ajd’ib al-athar 4: 195. For 
a portrait of Abu al-Anwar see Description de I’Egypte, etat modeme: 1, pi. 39. 

54. Al-Bakrl, Bayt al-Sadat al-Wafd’iyya 8, 9. From my investigations at the Wafa’ 
zawiya in al-Qarafa, it appears that the Wafa’/Sadat family is no longer involved in the 
Wafa’iyya order. I was told that there is no longer any dhikr ceremony at the zawiya but 
that some of the festival days are celebrated there, presumably run by the Bakrls. We 
shall discuss these festivals below. 

55. Although the family’s center of activity became Cairo, there is evidence that 
early on a presence was maintained in Akhmim. See J.-C. Garcin, Un centre musulman 
de la Haute-Egypte medievale: Qus (Cairo: Institut Franjais d’Archeologie Orientale, 
1976, 316 fn. 4) 435. 

56. al-Bakrl, Bayt al-Sadat al-Wafd’iyya 59. 

57. al-Sakhaw! notes that Zaynab, wife of Inal “. . . built good ribats for the widows 
near the zawiya of Ban! Wafa in the quarter of ‘Abd al-Basit.” Daw' al-Iami‘ 12:45, as 
quoted by K. Johnson in “Royal Pilgrims: Mamluk Accounts of the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca” in Studia Islmica no. 91, 2000, 115. 

58. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti’s History of Egypt 264. (Registered as monument 
no. 463) A view of Birkat al-Fll and some of its dwellings is preserved in Description 
de I’Egypte, etat modeme: 2, pi. E. 

59. Ahmad Shafiq, Mudhakkirati ft nisfqarn (Cairo: 1934) 1:79. For an architech- 
tural account of the remains of this house see B. Maury et al., “Manzil al-Sadat” in 
Palais et maisons du Caire (XVle-XVIlle siecles) (Paris: Editions du centre national de 
la recherche scientifique, 1983) 259-67. 

60. ‘Ali Basha Mubarak, al-Khitat al-tawfiqiyya (14 vols) (Cairo: 1986). 5:315. 

61. These graves are clearly marked. The most detailed descriptions are to be 
found in Muhammad FathI Abu Bakr, Dhail kitab murshid al-zuwwar ila qubur al-abrar 
66 ff; al-Bakrl, Bayt al-Sadat al-Wafd’iyya 65. This monument is registered as Masjid 
al-Sadat, no. 608. 

62. In the midfourteenth/eighth century, the traveler Ibn Battuta tells us that elab- 
orate building in the cemetary was commonplace. “At Cairo too is the great cemetary of 
al-Qarafa, which is a place of peculiar sanctity, and contains the graves of innumerable 
scholars and pious believers. In the Qarafa the people build beautiful pavilions sur- 
rounded by walls, so that they look like houses. They also build chambers and hire 
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Koran-readers, who recite night and day in agreeable voices. Some of them build reli- 
gious houses and madrasas beside the mausoleums and on Thursday nights they go out 
to spend the night there with their children and women-folk, and make a circuit of the 
famous tombs.” Ibn Battuta, Travels in Asia and Africa 1325-1354 H. A. R. Gibb trans. 
(London: Routledge, 1929) 51. For a study of some manuals used by visitors to these 
tombs see C. Taylor, In the Vicinity of the Righteous (Leiden: Brill, 1998). 

63. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti’s History of Egypt 261. This complex, which 
includes a “Tekke,” has yet to be studied. 

64. For a detailed description of the interior of the zawiya, see Su'ad Mahir, 
Masajid Misr wa awliyd’u ha al-salihun (Cairo: Wizarat al-Awqaf, 1980) 69-86. Su'ad 
Mahir depends heavily on 'All Mubarak, al-Khitat al-tawfiqiyya (Cairo: al-Hay’a al- 
‘amma, 1986) 310 ff. Mubarak, p. 319, also provides the waqf endowment for the 
zawrya-mosque. 

65. Al-BakrI, Bayt al-Sadat al-Wafa’iyya 67. 

66. L. Massignon, “La cite des rnorts au Caire” Bulletin de I'lnstitut Frangais 
d’Archeologie Orientate , no 57, 1958, 48. 

67. Tirmidhi, Sunan 39. 

68. J. Katz, Dreams, Sufism, and Sainthood 127. Of interest also is that the jurist 
and sometime mystic ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 'Umar al-'Arlsh! (d. 1193/1779) composed a 
work entitled Sirr al-kund bi-ism al-Sayyid Abl al-Anwar ibn Wafa. It is not clear this 
work, noted in Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti’s History of Egypt 85, has survived. 

69. The modem chronicler Ahmad Shaflq mentions having attended the takniyya on 
27 of Ramadan. He describes the ceremony, directed by Shaykh ‘Abd al-Khaliq (no. 22). 
Apparently, anyone who wished to receive a name could present himself. Both his usual 
and his new names were entered into a written record, after the shaykh had called them 
out. Ahmad Shafiq’s father tells him that it is commonly believed that however often one 
were to return, the shaykh would always decide on the same kunya. Mudhakkirati fl nisf 
qam 1:79-80. 

70. One source equates this mVad with a “mashhad,” or assembly. See al-MaqrizI 
as quoted in Ibn Taghrl Bird! al-Manhal al-Safi (Cairo: 1999) 8 vols., 8:164. 

71. The large public celebrations of mawlid al-nabi came to be run by the BakrI 
family. See De Jong, Turuq and Turuq-linked Institutions 61 ff. 

72. On the vague meaning of receiving a mantle at the end of the ninth/fifteenth 
century, see E. Sartain, Jalal al-Din Suyuti (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1975) 35. 

73. Al-BakrI, Bayt al-Sadat al-Wafa’iyya 57. This initiation practice involving the 
shadd and taj, found among certain guilds, antedates the establishment of the sufi 
orders. Massignon suspects a Shl'I origin to certain elements of the ritual. See Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam (first ed.) s.v. “Shadd”. 

74. Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti’s History of Egypt 263. 

75. Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti’s History of Egypt 272, 264. E. W. Lane, in An 
Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (1833-1835) 422-28, 
describes this celebration, known as “yawm Ashura,” which ended on the tenth of 
Muharram. Several waqf or endowment deeds having to do with Abu al-Anwar’s activi- 
ties survive in the collection of the Ministry of Endowments in Cairo (Wizarat al-Awqaf). 
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76. See P. Gran, The Islamic Roots of Capitalism: Egypt, 1760-1840 (Cairo: 
American University in Cairo Press, 1998) 38, 40, 42, 119, 234 fn. 1. 

77. De Jong, Turuq and Turuq-linked Institutions 13. 

78. De Jong, Turuq and Turuq-linked Institutions 39, 76 , 77. De Jong concludes 
that “the most plausible explanation for the singular arrangement as it existed in the case 
of al-Wafa’iyya, seems to be that it could be obtained and maintained owing to the pre- 
eminent role in Egyptian society — in many respects equal to al-Bakrf s — which was 
played by the shaykh al-sajjada al-Wafa’iyya” (p. 77). 

79. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-JabartVs History of Egypt 429. De Jong’s Turuq and 
Turuq-linked Institutions 12, 220 notes the succession of Abu al-Hadl to the niqdba but 
has the death date wrong. 

80. Abd al-Rahmdn al-Jabartl’s History of Egypt 526. 

81. Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti’s History of Egypt 269. On his varied fortunes 
under the French occupation see p. 268. 

82. Abd al-Rahmdn al-Jabarti’s History of Egypt 194. 

83. De Jong, Turuq and Turuq-linked Institutions 121, and Abd al-Rahman al- 
Jabarti’s History of Egypt 274. 

84. Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti’s History of Egypt 274. 

85. See Encyclopedia of Islam (second ed.) s.v. “Ibn Taymiyya.” More detailed 
studies of his polemics include M. Momen, Ibn Taymiyya’ s Struggle against Popular 
Religion (Paris: 1976) and N. H. Olesen, Culte des saints et pelerinages chez Ibn Taimiyya 
(Paris: 1971). 

86. For more on this conflict, see V. Danner, Ibn Ata’ Allah: A Sufi of Mamluke 
Egypt, ch. 4 “The Confrontation between Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah and Ibn Taymiyya” and H. 
Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et politiques de Taki al-Din Ahmad ibn Taimiya 
(Cairo: Institut Frangais d’ Archeologie Orientale, 1939) 132 ff. Osman Yahia’s Histoire et 
classification 1:133, lists a fatwa by Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandari in defence of Ibn ‘Arabl. 

87. Much later, in the modem era, Ibn Taymiyya would become the inspiration for 
various Islamic religiopolitical movements. 

88. The ninth/fifteenth century produced twice as many full-length books attack- 
ing Ibn ‘Arab!, than were produced in the previous two centuries combined. A. Knysh, 
Ibn Arabi in the Later Islamic Tradition (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1999) 201. 

89. Knysh, Ibn Arabi in the Later Islamic Tradition, writes, “Full-scale polemical 
refutations of Ibn ‘Arabi’s teachings were produced, for the most part, by the radical and 
activist ‘ulama, rather than by those who can be described as mainstream” (p. 222). This 
study also concludes that in Egypt the majority who waded into these debates, although 
not proponents of Akbarian thought, were opposed to the tone and virulence of the 
attacks. These criticisms of Ibn ‘Arabi “provoked a stream of polemical responses that 
were written chiefly by the ‘ulama of moderate views, not necessarily Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
admirers” (p. 223). 

90. L. Fernandes, Evolution of a Sufi Institution in Mamluk Egypt: The Khanaqa 
(Berlin: Klaus Schwarz, 1988) 100. On the presence of foreign sufi shaykhs in the pre- 
ceding century, see La Risala de Safi al-Din ibn Abi al-Mansur Ibn Zafir 20. For a sur- 
vey of khdnqahs as monunments see ‘asim Rizq, Khanqdwdt al-sufiyya fi Misr (2 vols.) 
(Cairo: Madbouli, 1997). 
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91. This despite the fact that 'All explicitly disparages the khanqahs as places of 

spiritual limitation for sufis: ^ .„*.■!) Sha'rani, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:31. 

92. As we noted earlier, the only substantial account is al-Minah al-ilahiyya. In 
accord with its venerative aims as a hagiography, this work does not concern itself with 
such mundane details as the teachers or the important books in the life of the future saint, 
‘All Wafa - . 

93. This observation is also made by G. Delanoue, Moralistes et politiques 
Musulmans dans I'Egypte du XlXeme siecle (4. vols.) (Cairo: Institut Fran§ais d’Archeolo- 
gie Orientale, 1982) 3:258. 


4. The Writings of the Wafa’s 

1 . al-SakhawI wrote Al-Qawl al-munbl ‘an tarjumat Ibn ‘ Arab I, which set the tone 
for most of the antisufi polemics of the medieval and modern times. For further discus- 
sion of these polemics see M. Chodkiewicz, “Le Proces posthume d’lbn ‘ArabI”. 

2. al-Sakhawi, Al-Daw’ al-lami’ li-ahl al-qam al-lasi‘ 6:21 (no. 46): 

« sdlj - tv, _S j i I jLs£*^Lj ■ » 

As Nicholson points out, in the Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam Gibb and Kramers eds. 
(Leiden: Brill, 1991) 189, ittihad is the mystical union by which the creature is made 
one with the Creator, versus hulul, which is generally the doctrine that the Creator 
becomes incarnate in the creature. Both concepts thus defined are considered heretical 
by most sufis but may be considered differently. “Sometimes the term ittihad is employed 
like the Sufistic wahdat or tawhul, in reference to the doctrine that all things are non- 
existent in themselves, but derive their existence from God and, in this respect, are one 
with God. According to 'All b. Wafa' (quoted by Sha'rani in al-Yawaqit wa al-Jawahir 
(2 vols) (Cairo: al-Halabi, 1959) 1:65.), the meaning of ittihad in the terminology of the 
Sufis is ‘the passing away of that which is willed by the creature in that which is willed 
by God.’” [This passage is found on 1:65 of the 1378/1959 edition of al-Yawaqit.] See 
also Massignon/Anawati’s “Hulul” in Encyclopedia of Islam (second ed.). 

3. Inba’ al-ghumr bi-anba’ al-‘umr 2:308. Ibn ‘Iyas (d. 930/1524) and Ibn al- 
‘Imad al-Hanball (d. 1089/1678), along with other later compilers, repeats al-'Asqalanl’s 
comments. See Ibn ‘Iyas, Bada’V al-zuhiirfi waqa’i‘ al-duhur (Cairo/Wiesbaden, 1983) 
6, and Ibn al-Tmad, Shadharat al-dhahab ft akhbar man dhahab (8 vols.) (Cairo: 
Maktaba al-Qudsa, 1932) 7:70. ‘All Wafa’ himself seems to be answering to these accu- 
sations in the following poetic line quoted by al-Suyuti (d. 911/1505) in his Ta’yld al- 
haqiqa al-‘aliyya wa tashyid al-tarlqa al-Shadhiliyya (Cairo: n.p. 1974) 73: “They sus- 
pect me (^ jjdsj.) of hulul and ittihad. Yet my heart is empty of all but tawhld [profes- 
sion of Divine Unity].” 

4. In Ibn ‘ArabI in the Later Islamic Tradition 129, Knysh concludes that “Ibn 
Hajar’s own assessment of Ibn ‘Arabl’s work is deliberately indecisive, betraying the 
typical bewilderment of an exoteric scholar who is confronted with the Sufi legacy.” See 
also Chodkiewicz’s remarks in “Le Proces posthume d’lbn ‘ArabI” 122, 123. 

5. Sha'rani, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:22-65. This entry was also the primary source 
for Massignon’s dozen footnote references to various elements of the mystical thought 
of ‘All Wafa’. See the index of La Passion du Husayn Ibn Mansur Halldj s.v. ‘All Wafa’. 
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Sha'ranI also quotes All Wafa’ in his al-Anwar al-qudsiyya (Cairo: n.p. 1962) 95, 96, 
118, 119, 120 and in his al-Ajwaba al-mardiyya ‘an a’ima al-Juqaha wa al-sufiyya ‘Abd 
al-Barl Muhammad Da’tid ed. (Cairo: Maktaba Umm al-Qari, 2002) 536, 530, 531. 

6. J.-C. Garcin, “Index des Tabaqat de Sha'ranI” in Annates islamologiques 6, 
1963, 40-43, and M. Winter, Society and Religion in Early Ottoman Egypt: 54-58. 
Sha'ranI also compiled epitomes of the work of Ibn 'ArabI; al-Yawdqlt wa al-jawahirfi 
bayan ‘aqa’id al-akabir and al-Kibrlt al-ahmarfi bayan ‘ulum al-Shaykh al-Akbar (on 
the margin of al-Yawdqlt). 

7. Hajjl Khalifa, Kaslnf al-zunun G. Flugel ed. (Reprinted from the 1842 ed. by 
New York: Johnson Reprint 1964) 5:39. 

8. E. Geoffrey, Djihad et contemplation (Paris: Devry, 1997) 93. 

9. Al-Samman, Risalat al-futuhat al-ilahiyya fi kayfiyya suluk al-tarlqa al- 
Muhammadiyya (Cairo: n.p. 1326/1908) 33. 

10. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabartl’s History of Egypt 2:242. On Ahmad al-Dardlr see 
R. Chih’s “Les debuts d’une tarlqa . . .” 148-49 in Le saint et son milieu ou comment 
lire les sources hagiographiques R. Chih and D. Gril eds. (Cairo: Institut Fran§ais 
d’Archeologie Orientale, 2000). 

11. My thanks for this information to Humphrey Davies. The quotation is to be 
found on page 264 of Davies forthcoming edition of Hazz al-quhuf. 

12. J. Johansen, Sufism and Islamic Reform in Egypt (New York: Clarendon, 1996) 
123. 

13. Al-Mawrid al-asfa fi shark dlwan Sayyidi Muhammad Wafa’ M. I. Salim 
(Cairo: n.p. 2000). 

14. Al-'AsqalanI, in his Durar al-kamina (Hyderabad: 1929-31) 4:279 (no. 783), 

describes this poetry as being in the tradition of Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1235): 
« ...LjIJiVI >• s^_i j ^UJI jjI LLL Lid _,» On Ibn al-Farid see the study by T. E. 

Homerin, From Arab Poet to Muslim Saint: Ibn al-Farid, His Verse, and His Shrine 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1997). A proper comparison of Wafa’I 
poetry to that of Ibn al-Farid remains to be done. Claude Addas has recently pointed to 
misattribution of the authorship of this poem in manuscript catalogs. In her “L" oeuvre 
poetique d’lbn ArabI et sa reception” Studia Islamica no. 91, 2000, 28, she suggests the 
text attributed to Ibn 'ArabI (listed twice in O. Yahia, Histoire et classification de V oeu- 
vre d’lbn ‘Arcibl, as numbers 211 and 566) is in fact by Muhammad Wafa 1 . In personal 
correspondence she has confirmed this. As we shall see, this is not the only instance 
where a Wafa 1 text is mistakenly attributed to Ibn ‘ArabI. 

15. This observation is made in light of the description of that style as presented in 
A. Alvarez, “Muwashshah (pi. muwashshahat)” in The Encyclopedia of Arabic 
Literature (2 vols.) J. Meisami and P. Starken eds. (London: Routledge, 1988), where it 
is noted, “It seems clear that as a non-classical form, these (muwashshahat) composi- 
tions — songs, we must remember — were deemed unworthy of inclusion in tomes of 
lofty verse. Instead, the vast majority of these poems . . . have come down to us in books 
solely devoted to muwashshahat” 2:563. It is thus likely that not all the Wafa’ poetic 
works have survived. 

16. This may also be read, "I am the most amazing of the amazing.” 

17. Chapter 1 12 of the Qur’an, verse 4 reads, "And there is nothing which is His like.” 
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18. Diwan Sayyid ‘Ah ibn Wafa' (Microfilm of the Istanbul, Aya Sofia ms. no. 
3922) 6b. (metre: kdmil ) 


c b J * J I t_J A ' b ' cLLwrU * L I ijfir jj 1 JL* 

cl yiill jjiji cbS jbo ojU 

«ULJI c ^44-1 SjJu. J> * volyjl Jli 

cUliJJI . bbuj I jt. oUr 

The freedmen are of course the mystics. 

19. Diwan Sayyid ‘All ibn Wafa’ 13a (metre: kdmil) 

Li'jj l^yij ^ JJ I * tilcc I I a Jja '■ b I 

Li*, aj jb_*JI ^ £ jA J CadzJ bl liLj 


20. Diwan Sayyid ‘AH ibn Wafa’ 164b (metre: khafif) 

^aLaJ jiLol j * iiLi J-O SjJrjJI c-JiS bl 

^ab*ll JJ * £*£>■ jboj ^cboj j 

bu - - T - J I ,, I I be ' ^ j . ' . A _-*■ ’ "ab j I 

^jljj' Oijl _C~*J dajj * ^^Wtl J liijbt£. J-C JjSbtl 

The ‘ayn — ghayn juxtaposition is a much earlier poetic motif. See for example Ruzbi- 
han Baqlfs Kitdb al-ighana in Quatre trades inedits de Riizbehan Baqli Shiraz! P. 
Ballanfat ed. (Tehran: IFRI, 1998) 87, Arabic text. Ibn al-Farid also uses this motif, see 
The Poem of the Way A. J. Aberry trans. (London: Emery Walker, 1952) 51, 84. G. 
Scattolin will soon publish a critical edition of Ibn al-Farid’s Diwan with the I.F.A.O. See 
also E. Homerin’s translation, ‘Umar Ibn al-Farid; Sufi Verse , Saintly Life (New York: 
Paulist Press, 2001) 213. 

21. These observations, I believe, apply more or less to the founding and the sur- 
vival of all sufi orders. 

22. In the manuscript majmii’a of the Maktaba Azhariyya (majamT: 1076; Zakl: 
41313) the “Hizb al-azal” (fol. lOa-lOb) is followed by an account of the munajat of 
Muhammad Wafa’ (10b-12a). This collection of munajat should be considered a sepa- 
rate work. 

23. Muhammad Wafa’, (Hadha) hizb al-fath, (23 pp.) (Cairo: Matba'at al-Adab wa 
al-Mu’ayyad, 1901). A manuscript of this hizb, along with Wazifat al-fajr (5 fols.), 
Wazifat al-subh (2 fols.), and Tawjihat li-Sidi ‘All Wafa’ (2 fols.) can be found attached 
to al-Tarjamat al-Wafa’iyya (Leiden University, Or. 14.437), compiled by Muhammad 
ibn Khalifat al-Shawbari al-Shafi‘1 in 1070/1659. See also C. Brockelmann, Geschichte 
der Arabischen Literatur (supplement) (3 vols.) (Leiden: Brill, 1937-42) 2:148, for 
notice of a commentary on a prayer attributed to Muhammad Wafa’. In a small book 
published recently, Muhammad Salim includes Hizb al-fath and one Salat al-nabi from 
Muhammad Wafa. Included from ‘All are Hizb al-tawajjuhat, a du‘a, and a Salat al- 
nabi. Of unclear authorship are Wazifat al-fajr and Wazifat al-subh. Salim mentions a 
book of ahzab, awrad, and salawat having been published in Cairo in 1949 by Mahmud 
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Hasam al-‘ArusI. At some point ‘All Yusuf also published some of the prayers of the 
Wafa’iyya. See al-Nafha al-Khatamiyya, M. Salim ed; (Cairo: al-Shirka al-muttahida li 
al-tiba‘a, 1996) 57. Shaykhs Yusuf and al-'ArusI were leaders of the post Wafa' family 
Wafa’iyya. (The present study has not taken up this period.) 

24. See SaTd ‘Abd al-Fattah’s introduction to his edition of Muhammad Wafa’s 
Kitab al-azal (Beirut: Dar al-Mutanabbi, 1992) 16. 

25. Kawthar is a river in paradise. 

26. Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI, Inba’ al-ghumr bi-anba' al-‘umr 2:308. Both al-‘AsqalanI 
and al-SakhawI, al-Daw’ al-lami’ 6:21, identify this as a work on fiqh. 

27. al-Bd‘ith ‘ala al-khalas min su' al-zann bi al-khawdz British Library Or.4275. 
J. Berkey, Popular Preaching and Religious Authority in the Medieval Islamic Near East 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2001) 105 fn. 56. Berkey (p. 32) supposes a 
related work by ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Traql entitled al-Ba‘ith ‘ala al-khalas min hawadith 
al-qussas to be lost, but it can be found in Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya under Hadith 
Taymur 290. A modern writer, Muhammad Ahmad Darnlqa, attributes Bughya al-ra'id 
(That desired by the seeker) and a Qur'anic commentary to ‘All. See his al-Tabaqat al- 
Shadhiliyya wa a’ldmuha 142. I have not seen reference to these works anywhere else. 

28. J. Berkey, Popular Preaching 57, 74, 75. 

29. Ibn al-Tmad, Shadharat al-dhahab ( 8 vols) 8:7 1 . (Damascus: Dar al-Misriyya, 
1979). 

30. Ahmad al-Da’udl, Tabaqat al-mufassirln (2 vols) (Cairo: Maktaba al-Wahba, 
1972) 1:434. 

31. For more on these important figures see Chittick’s “The School of Ibn ‘ArabI” 
in History of Islamic Philosophy S. H. Nasr and O. Leaman eds. (London: Routledge, 
1996) and “The Five Divine Presences: From al-QtinawI to al-Qaysari” in The Muslim 
World 72, 1982. Also useful is C. Addas’s Quest for the Red Sulfur. 

32. Muhammad Wafa’, Kitab al-azal 53. 

« . y ~^-~ j |4jtj y i o i jj i d s . *a > ■ j i , — y i jx — . y i . » 

33. Muhammad Wafa’, Kitab al-azal 54; and Azhar ms 105b. 

k yijl J . J5Lia-* I .aSjxrjj *^J iyrj 1 j ■ djX’jJl j ^uLJL J*)LiA-AI yjZ] 'djutix- j » 

oljJI ^1 j jjkfi y .j) yt 14 a ^**11 AJjS Lad jX QaJ I j . j-x 'Ls kjjZx 11 

^fx JU; y Ah yS . t j .aJj l av! I j lAjULiil j ■ : A L j . : jj L v .t I ‘ i T SZ XX j ^jX j .Ajiliall 

« .jlj ja 3^4 1a l.ih'ai i j . ijxr A i ja jUj ui i 

34. Muhammad Wafa’, Kitab al-azal 50. 

J . dSj". A .J. ' Aji A- pLl AlI I aL J . Lg_! d i A 1 A '■ j AAA (SIC) ^3 Jaj-Aa oUJI :A L j >yrj\ A* 

, y j y A . j 1 AA" \j [aJI £A AAj L4I iyX; tj I L& jl Jij 1 ^fx . 3^4 *C® Lj IjJ I J- . L* 

« . j* HI ijxr jl djxrj y j 

35. Muhammad Wafa’, Kitab al-azal 80. 

^ i 1 1 J - ^ . a 1 1 i Aj jts 3 A— c yS . |4aj j*J La aAA j . ^ A- La Aa La I » 

« .A_J AA- A ^ j , aJ AaJj I jaJ-wA T , .. • A . ( SIC) jX A_J Aj ^4^4 U [.aJ LaL I ^ Aj plu £S I j aJaA . : ^ j A. 

36. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha'a’ir al-‘irfan (Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya) ms. 23797 b; 
microfilm no. 27723, and (al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya) majami': 1076; ZakI: 41313. (This 
majmu’a consists of twelve titles from ‘All and Muhammad Wafa’. The catalog, Films al- 
kutub al-mawjuda bi al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya ila 1366/1947 (Cairo: 1948) 3:636, claims 
this majmu’a was copied in 749/1348; however, my photocopy of the first page, listing the 
titles, gives no date. The date of 749 is unlikely anyway, since ‘All Wafa’ was not bom until 
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759. Two other copies of Sha’d’ir al-‘irfan have been preserved: Staatsbibliothek Zu 
Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung, no. 3248, We. 1674. 102 fols., and 
see Fihris makhtiitat Dar al-Kutub al-Zdhiriyya (al-tasawwuf) (Damascus: 1980). 
1:224. ms. no. 1312. I am preparing a critical edition of this text. The work seems to 
have been mistakenly attributed to Ibn ‘Arab!; see O. Yahia, Histoire et classification de 
T oeuvre d’lbn ‘Arab!, number 663. 

37. Q. 27:83 mentions God gathering together from each nation, on Judgment day, 
those who have rejected His Signs. 

38. Cf. “You (God) have caused the night to run into the day, and the day into the 
night” (Q. 3:27). 

39. Q. 30:60 runs, “Do not be made unsure by those who are unsure (in faith).” 

« jj y ,>j JJ I j j . . . » 

40. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha'a’ir al-‘irfan Dar al-Kutub; lb. (al-Maktaba al- 
Azhariyya; 129a) 


— ■ j j — 1 l. ^ 1 1. n i .. i. 

ooh J4.U J * ^ J-“b j 

>4 L |*Si4 1 ~ j ^ v I I jAa b- j 

1 454 V j yfs b — Ltat ‘ ^ j 

"i . j] t Ui * L_»yi gjjl j 

^>^1 jkii > jljilll (ji jl^VI fsS j 

41. “Withness” or ma‘iyya refers to God being constantly with creation. See Q. 
57:4, “God is with you wherever you are.” According to Ibn ‘Arab!, “He is with things, 
but the things are not with Him, since “withness” follows from knowledge: He knows 
us, so He is with us. We do not know Him, so we are not with Him.” The Sufi Path of 
Knowledge 88. 

42. Muhammad Wafa’, S/ta'a ’(> al- c irfan Dar al-Kutub; 2b, 3a. 

jj — r. 1 j jt .".1 1 ... ?— yt 1 1 ... 1 u c. j i 1 1 x y '' g . . ‘C.».t 1 o'Lj L 4 j ^ 1 _ 14.*^ 1 » 

a ■ . 1 : yt I ... ^&4 I * J ^ " a 4- ... a , , t - y jAU-A ^_a | ! — a 1? 1 I .jLaJ. I 'j j" fl 1 1 ... 

,y4l i ytil . . . ,j4l Kb*- p .ft.'ll . a s t ^ I j-o I 

43. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha'a’ir al-'itfdn Dar al-Kutub 30a. and 6b, 7a. We shall 
return to these terms in chapter 5, in the section dealing with Muhammad Wafa’s cos- 
mology. 

44. Muhammad Wafa’ ,Sha‘d’ir al-‘irfdn Dar al-Kutub 22b, 23a, 23b. 

45. Muhammad Wafa’ ,Sha‘d’ir al-‘irfdn Dar al-Kutub 49a. 

46. Muhammad Wafa’ ,Sha‘d’ir al-‘irfdn Dar al-Kutub 50b. 

47. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha‘a'ir al-‘irfdn al-Maktabat al-Azhariyya 154a. 

jl y I . — - j <lJj . — 1 oJjj 1 <uj <lJ I ; jju _w_- 4 ( read ^ Si) joXeJ I ^ 2 . j si ja ■ 4J j—j l » 

« . . 

48. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha'a’ir al-‘irfdn al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 154b. We shall 
see below that ‘All Wafa’ takes this idea one step further. For notice of treatments of this 
hadith, and precedents to the idea, see R. Gramlich, Die Schiitischen Derwischorden 
Persiens 2:27, fn. 100. Also interesting are al-Mursf s comments on this hadith. See La 
Sagesse des maitres soujis 55. 
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49. See also O. Yahia, Histoire et classification de 1' oeuvre d'lhn ‘Arahi, number 519. 

50. The text is appended to Ibn ‘Arabl’s Kitab al-kunh (Cairo: M. A. Sablh, 1967). 

51. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-‘irfan min anfas al-Rahman (Dar al-Kutub; 

Tasawwuf 154; film no. 7032; 71 fols.) 9a-9b. « aAL j jL* aA*-^ ... » and al- 

Maktaba al-Azhariyya; majamP 1076; ZakI: 41313. One copy is in Staatsbibliothek Zu 
Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung: Die Handschriften-verzeichisse der 
Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin W. Ahlwardt (Berlin: 1891) Neunter Band / Dritter 
Band p. 79, ms. no. 3000; Pm.9. S. 93-126. This catalog proposes Ibn ‘ArabI as the pos- 
sible author. A fourth copy is in Damascus: Fihris makhtutat Dar al-Kutub al-Zahiriyya 
(al-tasawwuf) (Damascus) 3:64, entry no. 2101, ms. no. 5388. I am preparing a critical 
edition of this work. 

52. See the discussions Nafa’is al-’irfan min anfas al-Rahman (al-Maktabat al- 
Azhariyya) fols. 72a, 76a, 76b, 81b, 95a, and elsewhere. 

53. Note the Throne again as the symbol of God’s existential creative power. 

54. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafd’is al-’irfan min anfas al-Rahman (al-Maktabat al- 
Azhariyya) 75a; and Dar al-Kutub 22b. 

j aU-iS" fip LJ 1 j A UiJI j jL-jVL I j Jj*^l b I ol$4- 1 -a - (4 1 JU » 

j jfi-\ y Ujl jmOi It OJJal j aJj!^ ay-1 cj aUi ^ 

« y.U> H 

In the ShIT conception of Haqlqa Muhammadiyya, there exists both a divine dimension 
( jiha lahut) and a human dimension (jiha khalqiyya nasui). See En Islam Iranien 1: 100. 
Muhammad Wafa’s treatment here recalls that of al-Hallaj writing “I call to You . . . no, 
it is You Who calls me to Yourself. How could I say ‘it is You’ — if You had not said to 
me ‘it is I’?” L. Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj 3:42, 43. See also al-Hallaj"s Dlwan : 

laJ I Aj j&’I ' — j — ’’ ^ j— b i i . 

VjbaJI j JS5(I J * -Uli- Ijb fS 

Los a Celui dont l’Humanite a manifesto (aux Anges) le mystere de la gloire de Sa 
Divinite radieuse! Et qui, depuis, s’est montre a sa creature (humaine), ouvertement sous 
la forme de quelqu’un ‘qui mange et qui boit’. “Le Dlwan d’ Al-Hallaj: Essai de recon- 
struction, edition et traduction” Journal asiatique 1931; 41. 

55. Kitab al-ma’arij (al-Maktabat al-Azhariyya; majamP 1076; ZakI: 41313; 19 
fols.). To this point in time, my research indicates this is the only copy extant of this work. 

56. See “The Mi'raj of Bistami” in Early Islamic Mysticism M. Sells ed. and trans. 
(New York: Paulist, 1996) and J. Morris, “The Spiritual Ascension: Ibn ‘ArabI and the 
Mi’raj See now the articles collected in Le Voyage initiatique en terre d’Islam: ascen- 
sions celestes et itineraires spirituels A. Amir-Moezzi ed. (Louvain, Paris: Peeters, 
1996). It is interesting to note that al-Shadhill is described as a “master of isrd’ and 
mi’raj.” See La Risala de Safi al-Din ibn Abi al-Mansur Ibn Zafir 111 . 

57. Muhammad Wafa’, Kitab al-ma’arlj 157b. 

58. Muhammad Wafa’, al-Suwar al-nuraniyya fi al-’ulum al-sarayaniyya (al- 
Maktabat al-Azhariyya; majamP 1076; ZakI: 41313) 183b. Another copy is in 
Staatsbibliothek Zu Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung ms. no. 3333; 
Pm.9. S. 198-232, without the author identified. 

59. Muhammad Wafa’, al-Suwar al-nuraniyya 183b. 

41 .^£3j^ j} I ^ I j’ i - I I a 3 ‘3 3——' 3- 33 l— -- 333 I 3 3— 3. 3 j . 3 . . . ^ 3j^ 3 jt I at I j! A I a j ‘3 f \ jj 3— J 333 I ~3 - ^ j 3 j j 3 » 
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60. Compare note 27 above, where existence is the shared/common attribute of all 
beings qua beings. 

61. Muhammad Wafa’ al-Suwar al-nuraniyya 188b, 189a. 

^jlx- {}-x jX J& J Q 3 >--J I jiSGu j X-£ Jo . Jl ^ L. JL> J— . U jX j ■. J v.U I ^j'l Jjl JjiJ.I'6jjx* » 

J j '* J^Lti I Jx . m* j ( ( t ) ^xxx-J I j X '.'-J L : j —- ' : 1 1 j) J d . *J I jX j jjJjtlL ijXii 1 j jJjd L jdjd \S 

vG-i] jXjtLI jLtflS" V jkxdi jhai iiUI sliil jhcJI JjU Jli ... [LfJjl «__i ^ iJbJI 

ajx-j xJx Jli d4^- j [ a.U.*^. j jSjjJx jjUf.1 j did (t) ^ 

« .<LLC I ^LUL LU aItH 5" " ' i . dbU- sii j . ii XX- Jx • j xxJ jIgv> 

62. Muhammad Wafa’, Miftah al-sur min ‘ain al-khabar (al-Maktabat al- 
Azhariyya; majami' 1076; ZakI: 41313; fols. 196b-206) 199a. This manuscript appears 
to be a unicum. 

63. Muhammad Wafa’, Miftah al-sur min ‘ain al-khabar 201b-202b. 

64. Muhammad Wafa’, Miftah al-sur min ‘ain al-khabar 196b. 

65. Muhammad Wafa’, Kitab ta’sll al-’azman wa tafsil al-’akwan (al-Maktaba al- 
Azhariyya; majami' 1076; ZakI: 41313; fols. 12-71). Also in Staatsbibliothek Zu 
Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung; ms. no. 3003; Pm. 9. S.l-75, with- 
out the author identified. 

66. The Night of Power, or laylat al-qadar, is a night during the month of Ramadan 
in which the fate of individuals is decided for the comming year. It is a common image 
in mystical discussions of the Divine decree. 

67. Muhammad Wafa’, Kitab ta’sil al-’azmdn wa tafsil al-’akwan 13b, 14a. 

68. Muhammad Wafa’, al-Maqamat al-saniyya li al-sada al-sufiyya (al-Maktaba 
al-Azhariyya; majami' 1076; ZakI: 41313] (fols. 1-9) 9b. Also in Staatsbibliothek Zu 
Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung; ms. no. 3004; Pm.9. S. 85-93, as 
Tarjamat al-maqamat al-mi’a with an introduction not present in the Azhariyya ms. See 
also O. Yahia, Histoire et Classification de V oeuvre d’Ibn ‘ Arabi , number 417. 

(read x£\) xr- L ijXTJ ^ l*J I I jA J I AVfl . J -*■ J X-lSj L \Jjjd ^ J a... » . t I ^&4*1 » 

« .XXX j-Xu t J j-Xu t I Jj*^1 JLitl Xi Jj XX U j ... Aj X-i 

69. Muhammad Wafa’, al-Maqamat al-saniyya 9b. 

j xl fjL J 1 jXxx-u y jj-xx xJuju- j ^X Lg y SXx fl JiS jxxx y 'SJX'J * ,.i: - y xLJix' jX JX- yj I 

«... jj XX Ic J Jjil L ij LjJ I XX^u xCx JJ y J J jjuj I JjjXJJ y 

70. Muhammad Wafa’, al-Maqamat al-saniyya 6a. 

I jjit I XX- La X xJjixxi ■ — 'xX- A';'a J > j ' ■ ^ jX J ... II ■ Xj \x t Jj- X L A_JlL ■ jX j- I+TVI » 

« ■ — ‘xj Xx jjxu y jX . — Xx\x j 

71. On this term Chittick notes, “Ibn ‘Arabi employs it to describe the subtle 
forms or relationships which tie together different levels of existence.” See The Sufi 
Path of Knowledge 406 fn. 6. A raqiqa may also be understood as the initial form of 
the divine Emanation. According to al-Simnanfs cosmology, the subtle substances 
{lata’if), which first saw existence in the Realm of Divinity ( lahut ), descend to the 
Realm of Jabarut, where they represent the Attributes of omnipotence, and are known 
as the ten rare substances ( raqa’iq ). These ten in turn descend to the realm of Malakut 
and represent the divine Acts. From this level differentiation continues with descent as 
the one hundred particulars (daqa’iq) into the Human Realm ( nasut ). See J. Elias, The 
Throne Carrier of God: The Life and Thought of ‘Ala ad-Dawlah as-Simnani (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1993) 72. This understanding of rare substances 
(or Tenuities) and the subtle substances (or Graces) seems to be in line with what 
Muhammad Wafa’ is saying here, although he does not seem to have developed a full 
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theory of emanation using this terminology, in the way his contemporary al-Simnanl 
did. A fuller comparison of these two thinkers, however, would likely produce inter- 
esting results. 

72. Muhammad Wafa’, Fusul al-haqa ’iq — wa huwa risala li al-Sayyid Muhammad 
Wafa’ (al-Maktabat al-Azhariyya; majamf 1076; ZakI: 41313; fols. 216-221) 219a. 

j-® as^Ij fS ostsls J»4-I j ,y as*. ^alL I y*^l ,y aaJ j\ jl^L » 

« .aaa. aaJaUL j as*-IaJa ^IIa 7 (j4ll ,y ajyrj >Ls Ajiy J 4^ “ 1 4 Ajiyj j Ay bj »t’/ ; ^ 
This short work has recently been published as Kitab fusul al-haqa ’iq li-Sayyidi 
Muhammad Wafa’ Ibrahim Muhammad Salim ed. (Cairo: n.p. 1999). See also O. Yahia, 
Histoire et classification de l’ oeuvre d'lbn ‘Arabi, number 148. 

73. Muhammad Wafa’ .Kitab al-‘uriish (Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, Tasawwuf 
3715, Tasawwuf 3593, Tasawwuf Tal'at 1 562). Another copy, attributed to ‘All Wafa’ in 
the computerized catalogue but not on its title page (which lists the author as 
Muhammad Wafa’ al-Khalwatl!), is al-‘Urush, (Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya; Tasawwuf 
204; film no. 32555; 75 fols.). These are not different texts. Al-Zirikll, AI-A c lam: Qamiis 
tarajim li-ashhar al-rijal wa al-nisd’ (Beirut: Dar al-Tlm li al-Malaym, 1990) (9th ed.) 
5:7 and 7:37, lists the same title under both authors. See also O. Yahia, Histoire et clas- 
sification de I’oeuvre d’lbn Arabi, number 803. 

74. Ms. in Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, Tasawwuf 3593; film no. 33396; 115 fols. 
See also O. Yahia, Histoire et classification de V oeuvre d'lbn Arabi, number 815. 

75. Kitab al-waridat (al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya; MajamP 1076; ZakI: 41313) 206b. 
A second collection, entitled simply Waridat with no mention of the author, is found in 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung no. 3494. This 
work is shorter than the Azhar piece and quotes different passages. 

76. ‘All Wa fa’, Kitab al-waridat 211a. 

77. ‘All Wafa’, Wasaya Sayyidi AH Wafa' (Paris: Bibliotheque Nationale; ms. no. 
1359). There is also another copy in Dar al-Kutub. 

78. ‘All Wafa’, Wasaya Sayyidi All Wafa’ 7a. 

aa« J 3^4 j J (®b® aa« j® (ao 3^4 j a& b*J I j j j ^ : I j aa* I j 3^® sy? A ^ (read aa. I ) a^ I f 1 jyr f I » 

ji jLJj *^l J_j— -j j-® LL,jl Lo j ly I y^A j 1 3 . Sj 1 1 I ^IaLsa j ly l— L y I ja 3 / a4>(au j Jbrj 

« aA ' jyJ ,>^4 

79. ‘All Wafa’, Wasaya Sayyidi Ali Wafa’ 3b. 

80. ‘All Wafa’, Wasaya Sayyidi All Wafa’ 104b. 

81. ‘All Wafa’, Wasaya Sayyidi All Wafa’ 3a. 

3^" oAs^j aJJI 0 J 7 j jl j aJ4 I 0 J 7 j 1 oAs ? j Alva 1 fl>. oAsyj yA**l I (SIC) Abb-, 1 oa^j j! . . . » 

« . sL-AI li* Asrj <_y sly At ybb 

82. ‘All Wafa’, Wasaya Sayyidi All Wafa’ 3b. For the sources of this hadith see W. 
Graham, Divine Word and Prophetic Word in Early Islam 130. 

aj 1 q ■■ j. j oulj IaU- aj'i q j libo L« ,c. — ~ 3 ) ~ aJ 3 La-, I a ^ v. v ( yjl . _ . a , 1 y—- 00 1 » 

« ... ^ JJ-y (A* -U* bl yl .1 Jli Js- aAIs W- 

83. ‘All Wafa’, Kitab al-masdmi‘ al-rabbaniyya (Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya; 
Tasawwuf 166; film no. 34913). (I have copies of only the first eighty-three folios.) 

84. ‘All Wafa’, Kitab al-masami‘ al-rabbaniyya 2a. 

85. ‘All Wafa’, Kitab al-masdmi‘ al-rabbaniyya la. 

« Jbj 3S4 j JIa« La. 344 j lib faj Is a 1 . 3 ^ ^y ^ Ul aLJI j cIaa 3^41 » 

The last phrase is used on numerous occasions. 
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86. ‘All Wafa’, Kitab al-masami‘ al-rabbaniyya 2b. 

« I <i jjT j <Lu jjjb aatj jx aaL4I j jJj 1.,-AaJ I ( t ) -L-e jx ^ JJ I » 

87. ‘All Wafa’, Kitab al-masami ‘ al-rabbaniyya 2b. 

« .aaLaaL AaJI AA ^11 A_J j j , — , j aJ j aijx-jj yi-l t—J jJI aJ*^I jy _at 4'4.I ajyj Ay yL 0-* » 

88. ‘All Wafa’, Kitab al-masami’ al-rabbaniyya 3a. 

yy *lf I jX La jX yo aJ yj'l ,jjL1 aLj aaS y AAA ,y I ji\ Sjy j O— a* yo aJIaA |aLa I j AJ 3 1 V .. I eaJ y I 3 1 » 

« ...alj_A JLajbbl! Ayy <_y <aU yyj ^yJVIebyj 

89. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-’aliyya (Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya; 
Tasawwuf 152; film no. 33564; 104 fols.) 44b and 49a. 

90. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 42a. 

91. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-’aliyya 22b. 

L Jyj ( y >:v; . 'i Aj __ JA_ ,y I y ! j Aj'l 3y y j Aj'U~A ( y A ... a ; I AAa b yJtAA Aa». Ij ol 3 3y j A 1 .a a : X I a » 

jA al y ^Lt jAaj a L aJlIa*. J4 bl ^41 JIA '■ S" | aaaa La y*^l AjLJb* j] ly aL ,.....; I a)j!a1I o i LLL>4 

« . JS’ ^ ly 

The meaning of the verse changes by reading one of the vowels as n rather than as a. 
These vowels have been authoritatively fixed over time — with few differences in meaning 
between the accepted readings — but here ‘All Wafa’ is presenting a novel reading. 

92. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 3b. 

93. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-’aliyya 60a. 

caJ I ^1 ^yA oJ I xx-jxi J-aVI Jy yaw I A* _j o-° abLib. j ebb 1 y> e ( y3 oJib a ay _j AjbJb jl . . . » 

« . . a, j jJuJ I Aa jSaU 'tjx-jjl Ay3 Aa 15LI I aAA y^- _w~ _a A y cLa b I j yl Ayj 

Various ShH hadiths report Muhammad saying, “‘All, You are from me and I am from 
you.” See A Concordance of the Behar al-anwar All-Reza Barazesh ed. (30 vols.) 
(Tehran: Ministry of Culture, 1994) 20:14474. 

94. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-’aliyya 30b. 

95. ‘All Wafa’, Hikam ‘Ali Wafa’ (Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya; al-Makhtutat al- 
Zakiyya 567; film no. 56282; 133 fols.) 

96. All Wafa’, Al-Daraja al-’aliyya fi ma’arij al-anbiya’ (Dar al-Kutub al- 
Misriyya; B 23127; film no. 25257; 35 fols.) Copied in 1190/1776. 


5. Sanctity and Muhammad Wafa’ 

1. W. Chittick, “Sadr al-Dln al-QunawI on the Oneness of Being” in Interna- 
tional Philosophical Quarterly vol. 21, no. 2, 1981. This phrase was coined by a con- 
temporary of Ibn ‘Arab!, Ibn SabTn, although with a somewhat different meaning; one 
which admits no significant existential distinction between creation and the Creator. A. 
Taftazani and O. Leaman, “Ibn SabTn” in History of Islamic Philosophy S. H. Nasr and 
O. Leaman eds. (London: Routledge, 2001) 347. 

2. From Ibn ‘Arabf, Risalat al-anwar. M. Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints 149. 

3. W. Chittick, The Self-Disclosure of God 53. 

4. ‘Ala al-Dawla al-Simnanl (d. 736/1336) proposed an alternative doctrine, cen- 
tering on divine Act rather than on static existence. See Landolt, “SimnanI on Wahdat 
al-Wujtid” 106-09 and his “Der Briefwechsel zwischen KashanI und SimnanI iiber 
wahdat al-wujud” in Der Islam no. 50, 1973. 

5. Muhammad Wafa’, as presented in ‘All Wafa’, Kitab al-masami ’ al-rab- 
bdniyya 3b. 
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a t, . —1 1 oU^aJ I xXyxxyxyXXxx ^ ^ja yX j £-?*Ar syrj yX o—»- cr® L— ^*0 j* »3j1jJI j^>-jJ!» 

« aJJ I A n ••■ I - . n V -^- 1 AX' i 3 ' * t L 

Elsewhere these “connections” are described as a thing's esoteric name, linking it to 
Divine necessary being. It serves as a link, for the people of “spiritual tasting,” to the 
Eternal. See Muhammad Wafa’ Kitdb al-azal 53. 

6. Chittick, The Self-Disclosure of God 91. As an aside, we may note that this 
version of “oneness” is upheld in later mystical writings associated with the Wafa’iyya. 
Ahmad al-Dardir (d. 1201/1787) in a commentary on one of Muhammad Wafa’s ahzab 
states clearly that anyone who “says that the world is essential with God’s essence is an 
unbeliever.” Mishkat al-asrar (al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya, 16289; majamP 412; fols. 
1-11) 9b. 

7. Muhammad Wafa’ ,Sha‘d’ir al-‘irfan Dar al-Kutub, 43b. In the previous chap- 
ter, in our discussion of al-Suwwdr al-nuraniyya we saw the same imagery being used 
to make much the same point. 

8. Muhammad Wafa’, Kitdb al-azal 51. 

>3— I t J 'd ^ ” 3 . 3 t . I yX 3 » I j A . ‘i I J . , : X X J y . 3 I 1 J I . . » . ir I f'X- 1 , ■ . itW y ^X-xZ'i I 1 1 yi yX yXxy~ yX U! J ...» 

(sic) ijlil ^ I Ajxlx- j y ygX j ■jlS'-Al oIJl tutUJl 

« .AXx 1 1 2 1 I a— A X-~ - A- 1 yl I yf-t X L S yy-X yX 3 J I 3 » .. . 1 , 3 . 3 > j . . . ^ 1 j- y I 1 1 j . 3 j y xl I . 3 I 

9. It should be pointed out that this “prime matter” is a kind of preexistential 
entity and should not be confused with manifest creation, which is the result of creation 
via tajalll. See W. Chittick, The Self-Disclosure of God 89. This creation scheme is sim- 
ilar to that of Ibn ‘Arab!, which also describes things coming into existence according to 
their preparedness. Chittck, The Sufi Path of Knowledge 91-92. Ibn Slna (d. 428/1037) 
also uses an emanative system of creation, but for him ibdd‘ refers to that creation 
which is not subject to form. L. Gardet, La pensee religieuse d’Avicenne (Paris: Vrin, 
1951) 63. He also distinguishes between formal ( suri ) and material (hayulant) creation. 
A.-M. Goichon, Lexique de la language philosophique d’Ibn Sind (Paris: Descle de 
Brouwer, 1938) 414, and S. H. Nasr, An Introduction of Islamic Cosmological Doc- 
trines (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1993) 219. Yet Ibn Slna holds 
essentially the same position as Muhammad Wafa’ on this point. “Ibn Slna recognizes 
that the manifestation or epiphany accessible to any being . . . will depend on that 
being’s capacity. So the manifestation is not identical with the Absolute Good, but is a 
true (not “real”) expression of Him, as perfect as the limitations of each being allow.” 
L. Goodman, Avicenna (London: Routledge, 1992) 33 fn. 33. 

10. In his definition of tahqiq (verification), al-Qashanl says that “the verifier is 
neither veiled by al-Haqq from creation, nor by creation from al-Haqq.” A Glossary of 
Technical Terms entry no. 485. 

11. The Dar al-Kutub ms., 28b, has (beginning or opening) here, which 

would seem to be a copiest’s mistake. By this “wearing down” the mystic’s carnal soul 
may be controlled so that his spirit ( ruh ) can rise upward. L. Massignon, The Passion of 
al-Halldj 3:347. 

12. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha’a’ir al-Hrfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 142b. 

'tjjLd I J ^ii L Jji.1 A A*' 1 ' jjKj I J [(t) G* ‘ j l ^ .aJ] J J. ' . ”1 I yyA jl yX$J I J - Xxl I » 

Ax yXx ‘i J X JujdJ yX 1 XX I - J 3— _} jJ y 3 » .. . I X j • 3 " . .. | . — X ' X AAxIx yXX y ~3' I y I A ■ 

3 I J i 3 » .. . I yX I J y I ' l 'V ■ .1 1 AxJ LU I J aJ y y 3*3 , Ax I y y 9 Ait jA ■ i. Q 1 t y I yX J AX' Ll I I J i 3 » . . .. I -X J y yA— ^ y — — ^ J--— 

A . . . A .ii j i i * 3 ' Ax yj 1 1 . ' . ' i y I yX Ax £ -X j 
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13. That is, to know of a. Self-disclosure, rather than to know or simply see a Self- 
disclosure. 

14. Muhammad Wafa’, Kitdb al-azal 38-39. 

111 j_j iA"- *i r y n" i'I’j __Uli A — - ^ f . a .oLj^I ^LaAoIc Ijj a jLaILj jdjtJI I iljA : I » 

.Jbll Ila ( _ s lc JULa .aj yi Lo a~a aJLa. ^ ^ 1 aLUII _U£ a2UaJ JjIa aJ j *^j ^jLx-o ^ Li ... 

Jr j i. •/.... ^ 'Lj y> IgJ j *^J iLJU Ai-i^ ^ La ,11a ■ « c ^jT caaU-» IJjj 

« i 

15. This recalls Ibn ‘Arabfs claim that Self-disclosure takes form according to the 

disposition of the recipient: « .d I M auS2 U ••• _,» Fusils al- 

hikam 61. 

16. The First, or Primary. Intellect in traditional Neoplatonic philosophical cos- 
mology is the first thing the Divine thought when It cosidered Itself. The resulting First 
Intellect is the primary creative principle. 

17. The Universal Soul is located below the First Intellect, from which it receives 
the creative emanation. 

18. Compare this to Ibn 'ArabTs position that the servant sees God in the form of his 

own (predisposed) belief. Fusus al-hikam 121: « .s-ua*. J a JuX j a_o o 1 jw » 

19. Muhammad Wafa’, Nofd’is al- c irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 100a. 

<uJlxJI aJ?1^- VI ijy& A^j y* V U Ja*^ll jJuJI 4 j_jO Auj’ljJI SdljVI c^sr jj 11 » 

^^^JVI JuVL l$LI y i jJuJI oJaclj oL? s j ^ oLi?L»-l ol oLJ£" Jjl ji 

ax jj I ol J&i j A^uii ajj+& j j j jOl$* 0 I 40 1 L - jjj j Li V jJlc- aj^r jJ I (lead! a JJb) I JX 

Jj* j jMm - Jl jyrti AJX JmXi Ur dlli ^~C I A.m* 1 j j A3ji ^yu j aJlO I ^3 oLwJIS” aI? I 

VS” jl5o L* j V jjjx a_J 5L)I ^ ^Jul a_J jVI a^jVI ^ Ja*JI jl i-lill ^ Jjjj-ij l-Wi 1^42 lili 

Aolil C-jl5" I 4 I j J l $ j^-l lil oLJI &*>£ J AX y aIjI^I j AOj ^^3 ^4^ I 4- 0 

^-Xj J y4*j LwLs 1 4 . ,0 j 15” Ajuobtl 4 jO’ jx^l j— > ojIS' jl L 0 J 3 I 4 I AjUJI AO'jII < ya j I 4 ’ y£ ^ 

i»*J 4 J A^ J — 0 J AX J^A I ^ ^ *— 1 ^4°*^ I J I J AX j-xl I 4j^- jJ I A^- j 4 lyj ^jtb j 

jdUJI li-to diAj. J I ^dx ^jla bo 6 j*rj aj jyou ^JLaII d~<ipo d«x>l 

^aJx J3 J5" jJjU^I J cJ*^j*^l ^ dUJ^ J {^jljyOLi I ^^Jx I J JJlLl 4 J?T ••• A^ J~a23»- Lo 'ijyi3j 

^JJ I A^- jJ I jA I A* j Jj-^aAo J~^3 d^" J I £>° W a)? ■ >tl I 4 I 4 jX d-° I d^*^ ^ S A.*'.---..>>Ii j Aj*)Ls? 

« ^4 d^V Ail VI d^ 9 J jl~^VI tiJjJu jX j jLajVI a5jJli' V 

20. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha'a’ir al- c irfan Dar al-Kutub 33b. 

21. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha c a’ir al- c irfan Dar al-Kutub 50b. 

22. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha c d y ir al- c irfdn Dar al-Kutub 38b. See also 50b. 

yS. djVI ^ j£> U j A*«^x A jAa 4-VI Js 1*3 Lr iL*JI J A.VI ^ jja djVI Js ^ jill » 

« • • -A& cA 1 a* Jj*^ 1 

23. Muhammad Wafa \Sha c d’ir al- c irfdn Dar al-Kutub 27a-27b. 

24. Chittick, The Self-Disclosure of God 276. 

25. Muhammad Wafa \Sha c d’ir al- c irfdn Dar al-Kutub 41b. 

26. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha c a’ir al- { irfdn Dar al-Kutub 48a. 

j d-X_J L> Lo I d-xjsJL Lei j L> Lei VI IAjI j £ V JjlJgl I I j L ... AOX j ^4 c^X aJJI » 

C ? 9 cr" ^ ****• J* Lf* cJj-dl ^j-J-I Jsj ff*JI jy ijy j ... ^SyJi L>l 

J J jLniVI Lj jljjjJI J J*y+ ' ^)L«iVI J aJJI VI oojl ,ji?jVI J O I jJ-*J I 

«... d^" v*a4 

The terni c ayn may signal a number of different meanings, including “eye,” “entity,” 
“essence,” “source,” or “identical with.” 

27. Muhammad Wafa’ , Sha c d’ir al- c irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 154a. 
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28. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-'irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 98b. 

29. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha'a’ir al-'irfan Dar al-Kutub 22a. 

30. Muhammad Wafa’, Kitab al-masami' al-rabbaniyya Dar al-Kutub 2b. 

« unclear . . . ^ a Ua jS xLJ i j y — a xLa fxx y 1 xU y » 

A1 -Farabi echoes this idea (which doubtless had earlier Greek roots) when he says, “In 
the intellect, the observing thing and the things observed are one.” G. Anawati, Etudes 
de philosophie musulmane (Paris: Vrin, 1974) 187. 

A ,’iXx Ij ^jX t^J] e j JxLU ^ j| J jXj j» 

3 1 . ‘All Wafa’ , Kitab al-masami ‘ al-rabbaniyya Dar al-Kutub 50a. 

J J- j ( j i V . t XX I 1 1 C?U d ' Q^ xJ I J JL-SJI i y , — ~ jSx yx j A fl Q > • La . j ' JJiJI j iXjjXX xdjUJ! » 

J I Jl\ J I. L . X Aj L» JjiAxJ! jXd ( _ ? )x J Aj x-J»X t A-I AujJII J-La> j-Ld ^^Jx 

. . . y y Lj. jX y j I- ■ *— a \ yx j—— Aj I I ■' Lx*" aJJ 1 

The last phrase appears also in the writings of ‘All Wafa’. See his Kitab al-wasaya fols. 
48a and 104b. Ibn Slna used “y y” to denote the identity of two things. See A.-M. Goi- 
chon, Lexique de la lanque philosophique d’Ibn Sina 411. 

32. In all the Wafa’iyya writings there is no explicit mention of Aritotle or the Arab 
philosophers (e.g., Al-FarabI, d. 339/950, Ibn Slna, d. 429/1037) who used this cosmol- 
ogy, which saw the divine emanation take form as a series of spheres or intellects. For a 
concise description of this cosmolgy see P. Heath, Allegory and Philosophy in Avicenna 
(Ibn Slna) (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1992) 37. 

33. Ibn ‘ArabI, Istilahat al-siifiyya, 243 The text appended to JurjanI’s al-Ta'rlfat 
(Cairo: al-Halabl, 1938) describes Jabarut: “According to Abu Talib, it is the world of 
Might [s_Ji£], according to most it is the median world.” This “most” would include 
Ibn ‘ArabI. In this model jabarut functioned as a barzakh — and the Imaginal realm — 
between mulk (the apparent world) and malakiit (the unseen world of meanings). See 
Chittick, The Self-Disclosure of God 259-60, and The Sufi Path of Knowledge 282. Abu 
al-Hamid al-Ghazzall (d. 505/1111) held this view also. See Encyclopedia of Islam sec- 
ond ed. s.v. “‘Alam,” and F. Jabre, Essai sur le lexique de Ghazali (Beirut: Publications 
de l’Universite Libanaise, 1985) 46, 256, 257. 

34. Al-QashanI, A Glossary ofTechinical Terms entries 284, 285, 286. 

35. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-'irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 78a. 

. . . J d-? I xXil jA J ^fx oLjLa? j ^ A e La — I L xJy jJ I x-X A»9 j 'ijAill lx yS y jA*^l » 

y And La Aj j AaSLZ. I jjJ Lx yS y J • • • jjlit I J ^ jU I J yx jSd I J y jX J Li *&X 1 1 1 CJ Lxdx 

‘ " 1 f- XJ j Cjlx jn 1 1 . a y I d ■ 1 La j S J Inj-JJ j Oj£LUI j ALL LjX j . . .Axl n . I jj-xx Jl j A_J [x-jf I 

A •— La X.- J 

36. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha'a'ir al-‘irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 150a. 

37. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-‘irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 76b. 

38. Muhammad Wafa’, Kitab al-azal 74. 

39. “Two bows’-length” is an allusion either to Gabriel communicating revelation 
to the prophet Muhammad (Q. 53:9) or as is more likely in this context, Muhammad’s 
direct encounter with God. 

40. That is, the divine Spirit, after it has been separated, at the event of creation, 
from the One, or the spirit as separate from matter. 

41 . Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-'irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 95a, 95b. 

^LxJI jJLdJI jx j xUll cxtlxll j xjJ\ jJUJI jX J 0^411 ^L4I j (JLJI ^ j JjVI» 

jJ Lx y j OjSdll L4 1 jJ LjtJ I j — jX x'Ld fT y — ■ j — ■" 'x- ■ ,. x - I j — y z xx ■ L \ Zt y ^ xJ 
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c-JliJI j dLb ^^Jic £jjJ! Jy *—JusJI l ^j£- ( _ s 5sJdl 3 La... 1 1 j A r Ju__^jLI <uj j ^jjJ! 

,kw*il ^1 ^ clUl fJU ...^JLall oU-l ^>11 -ui J^U-I j oljj >dl J otf/tfl |JU yb J cUIl 

^yL-^xl 1 jJaaII j jl j oLJ I j l ^ & jJ yil I I j^J I j <-j I yJI j jLJI j * Ul j Jaj L*«JI 

_j aJ L*jjJ I i 'jjJ I j ^jiiii.j.i.l I j Jjij J I I yb I yL U I yb j I T"^-^ ^ -r° I Lc j ^ I 

J-y>^ H (JjU 2 -^ i J ^ jJI il?l>-l ^ jx j-j Ojj-jLI jJU j < j^JI j yi yJI j |xlijJI j £jJJ1 (0 ^ ^ jll £jj 

« . . j jyJI J p bl' I j 3 - I L Jj i V t —3 3-1 I X>- jJ I J ^jjX 3 jX— jJI j 3 ' — X 1 j pl*J I ijUyl I y UX L 

42. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-‘irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 81b. 

43. Muhammad Wafa’ , Sha'a’ir al-‘irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 143b. 

44. This term seems to be an innovation of Muhammad Wafa’s. On the philosoph- 
ical term mushtarak, see A.-M. Goichon, Lexique de la langue philosophique d’Ibn 
Slna 70 and Ibn Slna, Livre des directives et remarques A.-M. Goichon trans. 317 fn. 5. 

45. That is, the “common sense” synthesizes and organizes the data from the five 
senses. 

46. The clear horizon (Q. 81:23) recalls Gabriel’s revelation to Muhammad, while 
the Lote-tree is the sidrat al-muntaha (Q. 53:14), which is the limit of the Prophet’s 
ascension towards God. 

47. Muhammad Wafa’, Kitab al-azal 60. 

J . Vi j‘ 1 1 y . X I J . . | .. t ~t- I p. 1 V . 1 I ^P j p L— S I a V . . yj I p . . . 3 I ^jSUll j .p jSbL yp J — 3 X p ■ . ■ ~g i > pl^jS b - 

pi ji . V . 1 1 . X L? . X-' 1 J i» M j .Pj ppi I J ('i^lxll J 3 l-i a 1 X I > , ,J — a-„l ■■ , a 1 : p ' a. . . ^ p . . . 3 i . p ,^411 

ajj jl . a 1 1 ^ — i- 1 J .j a a X 1 L— al _) I 3 pix 1 J . CJ J^a X | . O' 'jX—Ll 1 * ^ 3'— T . ’ ' J . 03 1 J otfl 1 ^a— — ^ a" 

a : — ' a ?a I j pjLa , ' ^a- ( aa' f ) IpLib ( I jaa j) . jX' j 0)1 j a . .. 1 1 ^O— a XU I a^ I 3 ' . ' ... 1 1 a L X' (p^) 

: ^iJI .^Lill y. -dill j .yij7l o.lja_JI xJlia (p» j) .oi oUSol j (here as per Azhar 105b) 

. q . a U I oU jS j . . . aSjXJ 1 j . . . p '3 . 1 1 j . Li jja j .oalx a : I ly — La a . I j . X. Lai j . Li j_ja j - — ’■ — a* 1 _a 1 - 

L*jja3> Jo>L- ypa j .L^_aly JLaXI J .L^jLaCl a 3 - Jba y 1 ^ tl ala J .La^a-Xb- J . 1 3 »aLa aJ J '.~ .all J 

a V a' adi J . a — 3oi J I p't I jXi a I j L a p xl j l^aL' cLU4 J . ' a — l 3jJaa J . ^aa— * p-'t I a— I XX J . 3 3 ^a—X 'p* y ^ I 

JJI y— Si J .Sa]s> LJI 3jxJI ya J .(JLoJI p- aLaaLill aj -’ll XLLxJI a — , y, o y > .— jJJI jlXXXaal p 'La- J Ml C 

« .a^jX JLao xxrfi ^JJI yJI y j <abj ai y Xxi o-aia ai y ^a*j .Xyx Vl yaLaa^l X>a-aJI y .xlli jLa 

48. This is Ibn Sina’s position, distinct from that of al-Farabl. See R. Walzer, “Al- 
Farabfs Theory of Prophecy and Divination” in his Greek into Arabic: Essays on 
Islamic Philosophy (Oxford: Bruno Cassier, 1963) 216-18. 

49. These “comprehensions” equate with the concept of the ‘lata’if (subtle sub- 
stances) of earler sufi thought. These substances — as spiritual rather than physical fac- 
ulties — function as organs linking the human and divine worlds. Details of the 
definitions of these substances vary; see H. Landolt, “Stages of God-cognition and the 
Praise of Folly according to Najm-i Razi (d. 1256)” in Sufi no. 47, 2000; Le Revelateur 
des mysteres 56 ff.; “Two Types of Mystical Thought in Muslim Iran” in Muslim World 
no. 68, 1978, 196; and Elias, The Throne Carrier of God 157-60. The lata’if easy also 
be found in the model of creative divine emanation; see ibid. 72-75. 

50. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-‘irfan al-Maktabat al-Azhariyya 72a, 72b. 

51. A.-M. Goichon, Lexique 230. The polished soul (sirr) looking at the Majesty of 
holiness (janab al-qudus) is similar. See Ibn Slna, Al-Isharat wa al-tanbihdt S. Dunya 
ed. (4 vols.) (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, n.d.) 4:92. 

52. It is probably no coincidence that the earlier discussion of the “rational faculty” 
and its position as the highest human point was to be found in his most “philosophical” 
text, the Kitab al-azal. This said, an interesting remark by L. Goodman — pointing out 
that Ibn Sina’s Active Intellect effectively does away with the idea of fana’ (extinction 
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into the divine) — is relevant to Muhammad Wafa’ . The latter after all does not explore 
fana’ to the extent one might expect from a sufi thinker. This should be understood as 
yet more evidence of the Wafa’s following Ibn ‘Arabfs philosophical sufism, leaving 
aside what we may call “psychological sufism,” and its concern with mystical states. 
Goodman, Avicenna 19. 

53. In the Nafa’is al-’irfan text, Gabriel is replaced by Jabarut. 

54. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha’a'ir al-’irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 154a, 154b, 
and Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-’irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 76b. 

55. The “teaching-shaykh” develops the theoretical principles of sufism, while the 
“guiding- shay kh” serves as a director of spiritual discipline. 

56. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha’a’ir al-’irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 129b-30a. We 
noted some of these definitions earlier. 

57. A popular hadith among sufi writers is one attributed to the Prophet: “Assume 
the character traits of God!” See Sufi Path of Knowledge 286-88. 

58. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-’irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya, 87a. 

J I I j^3jl*J I j ji^JI jA - 1 ^A fit. AAArjX I j I ^ fix AAArjX I a » 

j 1 jJl Jj-J la ^3 I l« 1 jXxr j 3—3 j— aJ I j 1 y L_c ' — i I j I lo I j 3 lo^Jb - 1 ,-j-l 1 I j Ju I j j aa >J. I 

« . I j fl'j-tf I — J I J , a 1 a -J la | jJx? j j j a a >al I j I j} j£. L__a I jJ— £. lo I j j ^3 j l*J I 

59. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-’irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 84a, 84b. 

Ax jH a I a ol ait I jVl^Vl ^3 aJ 3j la j_L c j AAjjXA _ '-a a — jUjtf il jA Oj lad I 33? j » 

« j 03lc dl J T.a:l I ^u^aal VI J— a3»u V <JL£” £-4 1 J 

60. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-’irfan Dar al-Kutub 8a. Cf. Nafa’is al-’irfan al- 
Maktabat al-Azhariyya 100a. 

61. A popular sufi saying, quoted by al-Qushayrl from BastamI, runs, “He who 
has no shaykh his master is Satan.” See al-Qushayri, Das Sendschreiben al-Qushayris 
iiber das Sufitum R. Gramlich trans. (Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1989) 538. 

62. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-’irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 99a, 99b. 

. i . i A jA JJA A . . 3 ^jA » « . j\ Ax jlti. .v, 1 1 a ja aJ 1 ^yA j jA aJ ' (sic) 3 1. I aJ — 1 » 

« .AJJ JJJ _U3 , Li Xax yA J - Ls AX-X f AS-xXx Xyv ^jA 

63. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha’a’ir al-’irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 139b. 

lit fl fl> J aJ Uj lit O I f . l jA JA-aaX J wO — — f liJiff jl j Ji- __1 I 3 I AxXA j fxA. 1 3 I I 3 J XXAxx I 3 I lit O n ■ ■ I fjA litil — A » 

« . . . aJ loSi liti^OO J aJ I jjj litiLi'l J oj Lu 

64. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al- ‘irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya, 100a. 

A . . . 1 — . j Ml : t j . — i jAA- ^JJI 0 -A ' d j 0 3 Lin. I I3i J- J \ ' -Ax » 

65. The Iranian mystic ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadanl (d. 525/1131) noted that aspi- 
rant is to contemplate God in the mirror of the spirit of his teacher. In turn, the teacher 
will contemplate himself in the mirror of his disciple, as God contemplates Himself 
through the mirror of creation. See Landolt, “Two Types of Mystical Thought in Mus- 
lim Iran,” 197, and F. Jahanbakhsh, “The Pir-Murid Relationship in the Thought of 
‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadanl” in Consciousness and Reality: Studies in Memory of 
Toshihiko Izutsu J. Ashtiyani et al. eds. (Leiden: Brill, 2000) 132. 

66. ‘Alt Wafa’, al-Masami’ al-rabbaniyya 3a. 

67. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-’irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 100a. 

« . 33 l V ■ .1 I 1 la A- j I A V x~ .-A A- 4 I— " 

The same verb is used in the Qur’an for God’s sitting on the Throne. See 7:54, 20:5 or 
57:4. 
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68. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is at- ‘irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya, 100a. 

« ^jjA 1 it - 1 Li 1 n A - Laa) I ,w l i ..I > j—AxX . — L |d I ^X A X. - L — L I AX I jA fp L — — - X - Laa) I X j\ I » 

69. In the previous “gem.” we are told that the “eloquent speaker ( natiq ) is he who 
speaks by the tongue of his follower after his divesting (or purification).” Therefore, it 
is the “eloquent pulpit” who “informs ... of what he has witnessed of the realities” and 
not the shaykh himself. This makes all the more sense when read in light of ‘All’s 
implied claim to be the continuation of his father’s sanctity. 

70. See Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints 68-70, for more detail and sources. 

7 1 . In our discussion of cosmology above, we saw that Muhammad Wafa’ attrib- 
uted this function to the Spirit of the divine Command. 

72. Al-Qashanl, A Glossary of Technical Terms entry 124. 

73. Sha'ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:22. I have not been able to locate this within 
Muhammad Wafa’s own writings. As an aside, it should not surprise us that a poet 
should have a vision in which possible existence is to the Necessary Divine as a 
metaphor is to truth. 

Xu I xUxa j d jaX ^ * . .. Aa Id xU j! JhjLeV j jl JjLa yT jxx cU j a j 1 Jlx » 

«jLa 1I jAjXAX A a . fl-L I ^3 LI J ljtj[piA iyL ^ J ^jaX 

This “measure” recalls Q. 13:8, “Everything is before Hint in its measure.” yT _,» 
« jlj-Lx »jlx Also of note here is the hadith qudsi “My earth and My heaven embrace Me 
not, but the heart of My believing servant does embrace Me.” (See Sufi Path of Knowl- 
edge 396 fn. 20 for sources of this hadith.) 

74. See Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints 70-71, and the study by M. Takeshita, Ibn 
‘Arabi’s Theory of the Perfect Man (Tokyo: Institute for the Study of Languages and 
Cultures of Asia and Africa, 1987). 

75. Al-Qashanl, A Glossary of Technical Terms entry 429. 

76. Al-Qashanl, A Glossary of Technical Terms entry 277. 

77. Chittick, The Self-Disclosure of God 289. 

78. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-‘irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 73b. 

LJ 1 j f lx ^3 ",L— ■ L' 1 3 — 3 ^ — L I L i — L' 1 33 1 x . L r V 1 . ■ L « I 1 . — L' I ja xa 1 jJ I xj! j . i-> ■ 3 j - ja » 

J jlil jxl lx ^3 A. ' f I J X) -jSdi I jxl lx ^aXaJ I 7~ Jj 3 A J jxl lx ^3 L . a.1 | ^ J X) 3 — A 1 1 jd lx ^ j . 1 1 1 

« AT jA A_J I JjTt 1 jd lx jj—xJ 1 ,_^*Lx J-olSd! ^LaaAI 

A more typical sufi use offyd, would be in the form fayd, which describes the effusion 
from the Godhead. See, for example, Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge 162. 

79. Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints 71, observes that the function of the Muham- 
madan Reality is in effect accomplished by the figure of the pole. It should be remem- 
bered here that these various figures — and even their representatives — are largely 
indistinguishable from the Muhammadan Reality. 

80. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al- c irfan Dar al-Kutub 5b. 

81. On the various sources for this hadith see Sufi Path of Knowledge 396 fn. 18. 

82. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-'irfan Dar al-Kutub 25a. 

^Aa ' — ‘J 3 yT j J j-d I j I _L« a_Jx j j .a a L ^jjl j* jOf I Ai'li A^-j j - L V I aJJI jx— 1 jA ■ X. 1 —Jx » 

«... A Jj i f I j tjJ LJ I xLL I j AAA LxJ I Ax U4 j AxL LJ I AV i ..J I ■ 1 - 33 - \j . la a JU La> I - - 1 j~ a A 

83. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-‘irfan Dar al-Kutub 25b. 

f I e La— I ^ix ^ a ’ ■ 1 1 Lc aJJ I 1 1 ^jl \aT Jj>J I L ... I ajL a ‘ ‘ 1 : ^ 3 ^ J 3^ r ^ ^ ^ * . ‘h « ^ I » 

x 2 L*a aa I a ■ . i 1 . . . — I ys '• — I j. * i j Ati. i ’i . .t, ,1 1 — L jL La— 1 i a i „y j a a i ii 'i ’ J Laa aJJ 0 I LJ* j < A— ■ L I 

« aJJl y I y j 3 jx- *>l # ^ j At \ t ^ -j^x aj^x aaLlx j aa‘L-a! j aaL a^-j j aaLl j x-x 
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84. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha'a’ir al-‘irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 147a. 

85. Muhammad Wafa’, Kitab al-azal 167. 

jAj LS A i . j i 1 , 1 ■ jA 1 jaA ^ jj 1 jA ^ j} ~ . ' j — t-l i I ■ . j 8 ' I l — O' A CD IJJL aoj-Bc iSViS AKjJU 

■O' yo A — ^ I j .j t ' ‘ ,f I iS jSj t ^JJI <CDl jj 1 AO j jA o ' t 4 jJ 1 D ~ . ijA IaI I j^DlCil *4 . . — . jD Aj*4 . " jA 1 

« CD L L*J I y— O' yJDCCi' a JCL£ j iCD lyt 1 J4" cJ"“ s .?-r .4 ^ 

86. See Bukhari’s Sa/iz7z Riqaq 38. 

87. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-’irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 96a. 

88. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-‘irfan Dar al-kutub 17b, and al-Maktaba al- 
Azhariyya 73a. 

(sy-1 .j) sAol ^ s-Olj l jhj j aDj! ^y Jj*4l yjj j! l.t 1 ijfjJI a 31 ^yjl j _y cd^ i_jh ‘S’ I 14s » 

«... _4j |4 Jo— aj I aIII .Aol aJJ I j& Jj I aj*QJI c)4J j Jo-Vl ( Jo I jJI .j) Jo I L» c.l * r I j 

Elsewhere in the Nafa’is (75a) we read, “The One said, From every side I am the first 
by Rahman (the Merciful) and the last by Insan (humanity), and the Apparent ( zahir ) in 
creation and the Interior ( bdtin ) in truth. So he who knows Me thus, and realizes Me in 
all this, his last is gathered into his first and his apparent is counted among his interior 
until he becomes eternal ( azaliyyan ), without an end to his first, and is everlasting 
(samadiyyan), without an apparent to his interior.” 

89. I understand this “tongue” to belong to the Prophet since the verb tala (to 
recite), as used in the Qur'an, refers to the act of individuals relating God’s signs and 
not the act of revelation itself. 

90. The Maktaba Azhariyya ms reads: l -A- abb- (?). 

91. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-‘irfan Dar al-Kutub 17b, and al-Maktaba al- 
Azhariyya 73a. 

92. Hadith qudsi not found in the traditional collections. 

93. This seems to be a variant of «f£J cd>c jB ... >cci L QLD» Bukhari, Sahih 
MaghazI 9. 

94. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-‘irfan al-Maktabat al-Azhariyya 80a. 

ZJuyu ji . fz jt I jl 1 $d— j a— jjJ! ji. jLaJ I ^y <L— kj j abjJJI <_y a . J 23 ^ Zi.lrall j! ^-Lc. I » 

f yi Z'l ^ — - _*J L a— jJJI ^y j aJI— - fi y yyj y <u*QJI — , I a- acJj f . . a . Do 1 j \S ■ - — : — D, y y V j 
j I CDa4 AD — ^ I j Is CD I jJ L Lo I aJJ I 8*4 JJ jJ I A_J _0J I ^y j A— A 1 y J i jA I J L (J Ld L . A ) aJJ I ^ 'jJ ^yA CD L L jJ I 

- d : j cU jjj»A ■ ‘ 4 Jd^aI JIB'LL f Aj - ^ ^dJI 8 ^ A J A, ... y-41 a * 8 ... oc4 ad— d>. 1 IaLa cd La L 

jJUa aJJ I J L.J I <L> I ‘kJ V )Aji- I ds»-jJu jjJ I Lo-£- I ^3 Ajj Lm jJ I <Ll L— jJ I j jJJ I S I ciJ jJj J Laa5” 

« I j Ai_w_c jl I (j aJ I o LLi I I jui ^3 I i I j jjJu.aJ I o I Ju 

95. We shall discuss the typology of these figures in the next chapter, in the sec- 
tion “On Walaya and Nubuwwa.” 

96. Al-QashanI, A Glossary of Technical Terms entry 55 (cf. 56) defines al-Jalal as: 

Lo liljj <o‘li jlj 4j'li o j*u L>5" j AjJuj&tj 43 j*j jl Lx ^ILo - , 3 ^ 

« j* *^l aJx 

97. It should be remembered here that Ibn c ArabI saw all forms of sanctity as 
derived from nubuwwa c amma. See the last section of chapter 1 above. 

98. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al- c irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 75b. 

jjj 3 # j*jJ I j ja ^L»l j a-x I jj j » jo Ijl JlixoL <JJI ^ jJ . 1 »ljJ I jj LfcjX U? ^jl^L j jxli? I4J <LA jJI » 

aj aJJ I jul Lo j ojSLUl AxJi LSLo j oL-Jd I j Lj*^I ^^o L_j*i I aJJ I Lc ciJi aJ L—- jJI j Ojf jJ I 

S jjfc LJ I kjjl^?txll J L*_i aJJ I ^^11 (ft_jX»UI .i) I A^^d-L iljio^l J JjjJ I 1 ) 3 ^’ cJ“° 

j AjLo— j I 0 ^«o Ad-Lc AjOJ? I j Aj' I jj 5 J^_C Aj aJJ I L> j^3 AjJ? LJ I Aj*^f I Lo Ld ciJ 3 I U 2 J I ’CST'! jJ I 

Aj*^jJI sJkA j jX *i/l j jX *if j^3 Aj »UjI j AJX sLjl j AXo Aj'LJl3tf jj 'Ui^ ^^3 j AjLL^> 
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jj ' > a LL l$j j ^ ' ; ' I SjJl^ _ll£ Ajjlj U j .c-Lc 41 I L fi^ -Ufc^w l$J I jj' I 

ijjjjJl jj L ^.- 4L, ji\ J ' J -_ V J^ J j^lj4 j.^ I 4L-Q1 J -~~ '1 J jiLirJ fi I I JU= ,j»0 :j_ 1 OO IS” J 

« 0 lSLNl ^LJI J>l ow>l l> fJU.1 14 Jx 

99. On this idea of the inversion of the two orders, according to Haydar Amull, 
see H. Corbin, En Islam Iranien I:260ff. 

100. This Renewer of religion ( mujaddid al-din ) is not mentioned in the Qur’an 
but does have a basis in hadith (see Abu Da'ud, Sunan 4/156). Landau-Tasseron, “The 
‘Cyclical Reform’: A Study of the Mujaddid tradition,” Studia Islamica 70, 1989 tells 
us that "Discussion of tajdld is mainly conducted in personal not in conceptual terms. 
(Our) conclusion is that tajdld was not a central concept in the evolution of medieval 
Islamic thought; it was rather an honorific title bestowed on individuals over the ages, 
and the conceptual aspect was secondary, involving mainly the qualifications of the 
candidates” (p. 84). However, Muhammad Wafa’s late contemporary, the historian Ibn 
Khaldun, tells that speculation on the Mahdi was common in his time. “Most of our 
contemporary Sufis refer to the (expected) appearance of a man who will renew the 
Muslim law and the ordinances of the truth. They assume that his appearance will take 
place at some time near our own period.” Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddima: An Introduc- 
tion to History F. Rosenthal trans. (3 vols.) (New York: Bollingen, 1958) 2:195. Lan- 
dau-Tasseron also concludes that the rise of the hadith of the Renewer was historicallly 
tied to defence of the teachings al-ShafiT (pp. 97 ff). See also Y. Friedmann, Prophecy 
Continuous (University of California Press, 1989) ch. 4. It is also interesting to note that 
the Maghrebi, al-Jazul! (d. 869/1465), would associate the mujaddid and the Mahdi. 
See V. Cornell, Realm of the Saint 184. 

101. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-‘irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 92b, 93a. 

102. Abu Dawud, Sunan , Malahim 1. 

103. A hadith popular in sufi texts. See The Sufi Path of Knowledge 396, fn. 20. 

104. A reference to Surat al-Fatiha, the first verse of the Qur’an, perhaps called 

the “Seven oft-repeated” because it is used in prayers. Reference to the Fatiha, some- 
times called the “mother of the Book,” may be a metonymic reference to the Qur’an. In 
15:87 we read, “We have given you the Seven oft-repeated and the great Qur’an” (fJt«JI 
J >11 j 0 * 1 ..... aJLjT js fi. Qur'anic commentators, for example Tafslr al-Jalalain, 

gloss the Seven as the Fatiha. The traditionist al-Bukharl understands the mathdnl as the 
Qur’an itself; thus sab'an min al-mathd.nl means seven verses out of the Qur'an, and wa 
al-Qur’an al-‘azlm refers to the rest of the Qur’an. For more on this see U. Rubin, 
“Exegesis and Hadith: The Case of the Seven MathanI” in Approaches to the Qur’an G. 
Hawtig ed. (London: Routledge, 1993). 

105. Muhammad Wafa’, Sha’a’ir al-‘irfdn al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 135b, 136a. 

fS tx j ijljl ^ 1 — — 1 j Lj — — - 1 a V . 1 . . . . , - jS L * r z — - j -4 - - ■ ' ■ I , — c ^ ^ jj 1 . jX\ 1 j » 
fl—. (read. ._ aJ : ) LJ1 ^ j * . . .. L • ■* xa. 1 . j—— x 4 L * , ■ .f) a \ . .. oL jS f—. j j 1 Ija 

« . . . jjjj A d 1 1? ■ — L—- oil 1 J j » ; ■ .. 41 ^)1 , I 7^ ■ ... 1 1 j — * ^ fl 1 La j !_m*S I jl> Jjj 1 

On the sources for the last hadith see the discussion in Le Revelateur des mysteres 111 
fn. 176. See also Isfarayini's discussion, ibid. 130 ff, according to which all veils, whether 
they be of divine or human origin (base or noble), must be passed through along the 
mystic path. 

106. The eight throne-bearing angels and the “day of Assembly” are to be found 
in Qur’anic descriptions of the Day of Judgment (e.g., 69:17). 
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107. The Muslim community. 

108. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-‘irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 71a, 71b. 

jJjdl j - l — L j o! JJ I oLbtf y ILo _w JJ y lid I a t . ...I I LL-, ill I ■ — j j ? ^ » 1 1 1. 1 1 a L b' oj 15“ U j» 

oit dJI ci j L_bll oljJI j C k * J * J- * ^ I pi >d I |P' j ■- ■ H j ^ . . . 1 1 j iiljVI j 'ijPjiJ! j 

j : I |p I I \< ys y* j j j, jU_JI j^l I — 1 1 I pj c~. ; I j , . ■•;. I , L L 1 . — . L*bl 1 oJyu y 

p JJ jd— . a J *^Lc 411 ( _jU> -Lpaw jP' ^ . i . f - J p I 0 . 1 ■ a J 3j! J J aja# J \jj\ C-Jyj 

Pj La yS" yj lj pp 411 C. P Po. tfl' i 't I a .' ■. ■' a>- pp a w a 3- dll J a — . "a' b ^y _ ...... I I Ida j 

aat j ^Jlkll jALJI jjd I j £«LU jpCJI j l b . pULpJI ^ 1 aba Ldjd I a ; ,3 >- ;aP , - ' ■ 3 ILobll :.P_' bb>- j 

Palpd a- ?-b dll J a — aV I J_a y 14 j J 1 — a 'a' y L^jL Lb>- y Ida a la a j ^a Id 1 I jP'd ^a ll £0 Lf I 

^Jap%a dJ 1 a "a" J a a (aalj V ^jjl I a Ja y j yy f 1 1 41 1 a ^ 1 . « H ^lyj] y 

« a j 3 . a a ji ^a cU i j LJ I d 

109. This “great” revelation is probably more than simply the scripture of the 
Qur’an. It seems to represent here the first extension into creation. This presentation 
recalls the ShPI concept of the Imams as the Qur’an natiq. Amir-Moezzi, The Divine 
Guide in Early Shi'ism 167, fn.198. 

1 10. This ensemble of seven prophets is apparently not that found sequentially in 
the seven levels of heaven by the Prophet in his ascension. There the list is the follow- 
ing: Adam, Jesus, Joseph, Idris, Aaron, Moses, and Abraham (in the seventh heaven). 
Bukhari, Sahih, Salat, 1. In the final section of the next chapter we will discuss this dis- 
crepancy in more detail. 

111. This phrase, known as the basmala , has served in numerous mystical specu- 
lations among sufi thinkers. For example, Ibn ‘ArabI contrasts its first letter y (identify- 
ing it with the Unitary Divine Principle) with the last word of the Qur’an, nas (which 
sybolizes Universal Manifestation) See M. Chodkiewicz, An Ocean without Shore: 67. 
Muhammad Wafa’s contemporary, Haydar Amull, in his commentary on Ibn ‘Arabl’s 
Fusus, proposes the basmala as a structure for both the interior and exterior worlds. See 
Corbin, En Islam Iranien 4:177. 

112. In the next chapter we shall see that ‘All Wafa’ , living at the turn of the ninth 
century, claims to be this Renewer. Ibn ‘ArabI himself, significantly, had made the 
claim in his Kitab al-isra "I am the Qur’an and the Seven oft-repeated.” Addas, Quest 
for the Red Sulfur 116. 

113. Cf. (Q.6:67): “For every tiding there is an abode (or time), and you shall know 
of it.” « jjJju >J j L; JSJ » The word tidings may refer to stories of the prophets 
(e.g., 26:69, 28:3) or to God’s tidings from the Unseen world (eg., 3:44, 12:102). 

1 14. Muhammad Wafa’, Nafa’is al-‘irfan al-Maktabat al-Azhariyya 82b. 

j ... — let La y.- y I jjol (<u ' — . L« jflv ,..a — yj - — a. Lj 1 . j) j ab 1 — . La yyu Cyy Lj \S y.- a » 

: — : "a' ... a a ^ y ^ _v t cULS" j ^aafl j 3 . ~ . . . a ■. J — t a_ Ja~- 411 yi — a a a-.- 

« yy ji 1 yy f 1 41 1 ..... . a j . Lai I LjJ I y~ ^,4- 1 y- br yy j - » : I yy j— a LJ I jy 1 1 <y L , p j 

The last phrase, “In the Name of God . . .” begins the Qur’an and most suras. Its 
use in our passage may be taken as a reference to all revelation. 

115. Al-QashanI understands the Prophet, as the haqiqa Muhammadiyya, to unite 
within himself the qualities of the seven great prophets. See P. Lory, Les commentaires 
esoteriques du Coran d’apres ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Qashdni (Paris: Les Deux Oceans, 
1980) 140. 

116. This model of cycles and their final fulfillment are not unlike that of the 
early Isma'IlIs, who waited for the Natiq (speaker) or Qa’im / Mahdi. See F. Daftary, 
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The Ismahlis, Their History and Doctrines (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1990 ) 140 . 


6. Sanctity according to ‘All Wafa’ 

1. See his Talbis Iblls (Beirut: Maktabat al-‘Asriyya, 1999). 

2. H. Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et politiques de Taqi al-Din Ibn 
Taymlya. On some of the Egyptian responses to Ibn Taymiyya see E. Geoffroy, Le 
Soufisme en Egypte et en Syrie 446-50. 

3. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:45 from ‘Alt Wafa’, Wasaya Sayyidi ‘ All 
Wafa’ (Paris: Bibliotheque Nationale; ms no. 1359) 26a. 

«... Vls-btj J i! jX *^l Ifl j j ijX jX olj » 

The entry in al-Tabaqat al-kubra on ‘All Wafa’ is made up of quotations taken largely 
from the Wasaya and Mafdtlh al-khaza’in al-’aliyya. The passages are often shortened, 
and many have been arranged thematically. It appears, however, that not everything 
Sha'ranI quotes is from these two works. (The Wasaya manuscript available to me was 
copied in 984/1576, that is, well after Sha'ranI’s death. Perhaps the earlier Wasaya copy 
Sha'ranI used was larger.) 

4. ‘All Wafa’, Wasaya 26b, 27a. (Partially quoted by Sha'ranI 2:45.) This ontology 
is similar in form to Muhammad Wafa’s discussion of tajalll and isti'dad , as we saw in 
the previous chapter. A structural comparison with Ibn ‘Arabl’s a‘yan thabita (immutable 
entities) remains to be done. 

5. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:45. The term Absolute Oneness is used by 
Ibn al-Khatlb (d. 776/1374) and Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406), representing the school of 
thought that sees God’s existence as the only reality. This school is distinguished from 
that of the ashab al-tajalli , who recognize the reality of Self-disclosure in addition to that 
of God. The issue at hand is what significance is to be attributed to the various differen- 
tiations of the divine One. The first position would give none, while the second sees value 
in recognizing the destinctions the One makes within itself (e.g., the Self-disclosures). 
For a discussion of this issue see H. Landolt, “Le Paradoxe de la “Face de Dieu”: ‘AzTz-e 
Nasafi (Vlle/XIIIe siecle) et le “Monisme Esoterique” de l’lslam” in Studia Iranica vol. 
25/2 1996, 165. 

6. “This is deficient with respect to the positions of the verifiers. In this [passage], 
the Shaykh is as one deprived of the demonstrations witnessed from his own utterances 
in [other] passages of his Wasaya; but God knows best.” Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al- 
kubra 2:45. 

1 jx . — jLi j —- - L j : ' I — > jljd IS” ... 1 1 j bo ^ ■ a a ~>4 1 uf I f jhj J L ^ , — . y> ^x j » 

« jdo I «JJ 1 J L L? jJ 1 iXX 

7. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya (Dar al-Kutub; Tasawwuf 152; film 
33564) 45a. 

yS 34” Sjl i jX j 3^” A * 1 1 j XX; I j-ob jxO 1 yX 1 n . 3 *4? b b Jao»o ^2. 3^“’ *Cl w 

« j 

8. Al-Sha c ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:29. 

9. Al-Sha c ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:51. 

U A j Aj jiii> j Ai-i l5\-o sJujui Aj jiii. Sjb ^ I *^l J5” ^JJaj JjjL jlT j» 

«aJJI jjLJJ-I Julc -Uc U j 
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10. ‘All Wafa’, Kitab al-Masami‘ al-rabbaniyya (Dar al-Kutub; Tasawwuf 166) 
50a, repeated in Wasaya 104b. 

11. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:43. 

« JL54I 4| Sjfjj I / a^aA jj jj/ff (JUJI J Ju jj I Jj I » 

From the Wasaya 13b, a similar passage: 

«VLS” VI y»VldUi ^.UJI y. f l/VI j J%U ji ^jjtfl D l cuaU lib 

12. C A1I Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al- c aliyya 98a, 98b. 

j I j y oljJI jy jJI y ■ ■ ■ sJ_y j o-jl j libli tibyj y » 


^ IjLo 3^" <y I A J I ^ lii} 1 A,.,^ IV I A «J y 

13. All Wafa’, Wasaya 23b. «dLJI j oLj <u* J54U obyj y J5JI ayj lil » 

14. All Wafa’, Wasaya 101a. 

"ijLii oU.r^ll J (sic) £o^-l jj> (_gb ( j-*3 J cibL <*> J J AV nfl Uj dLtfJI J kjAjJ y (iJiyj» 

^yJI y Ai'jb' j eJiyj LgJ-o »l>- jowl Ul Jj Jjjl t - 1 a15”IjAI jj Ifl Au . jIau'I 4 sAA /4u cU ^ ' 

j j$b UlS j j/s Jjsr jll <4J ^ 4 (*) ilsiJjjSrj 41 » a . sl -1 / jA U j dl yA jjArj lgA_» si Jj j aJj*a UaljJ 

jj luA— A jO a5"IjSL J cUJJ cIjAH jj j jj- ■ jj L *2 AAs 'Jffjj 4 J 4-1 - jj jj- 'j jjj I J jj - jj* j jj (i‘. I > ,jA V j- J j I- A A 

« U ■ — * 4 ^® Aj I 4 1 I aa jSK> 4 L. aJjaI I 4 Sjatj 

Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:56 quotes this passage, but only after (*). 

15. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al- c aliyya 13b reads: 


« jiijjrj y* 41 ^4 Lo j aJa j$j- ^l *^l j ^ Lj » 

16. Ibn Sab'In (d. 669/1270) and his disciple ‘Afif al-Dln Tilimsanl (d. 690/1291) 
both knew Ibn ‘Arabl’s disciple Sadr al-Dln al-QunawI. Tilimsanl had met Ibn ‘ArabI in 
Damascus and had for a time been a disciple of al-QunawI. See C. Addas, Quest for the 
Red Sulphur 257-58. 

17. This is a variant of the hadith TirmidhI, Sahlh , Imam, 18. 

18. All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 2b, 3a. 

: ':> I j ^AaaI jjaJ I cU i As L^sl Sjjj ^ I j ) r sw' Asjl? ^ l . 1 . 7 -*^ I 4J I jl CAjA^. I^S » 

4 ■) r ^Jj^-jj II JJ— J I J -si jJ I I— L j jjj —~j- l jA tyS i l i l 3 I J j 1 ■' : I jj L^j I A— If. j. 1 . .. S f I j S ^—~j— 

L. si J . .. . I s — j ^j X — > J'j Is jA Jj- j — j-'l I j * — j 1 1 J I A A- jt I Jjj ^jA * f r | . ■ I * 1 1 jfjj U I — ,4 jj 

jj jj 4 j—j jj j— Asa; 4 j : |4j AjUts "s' 1 J ails jj y 4 jaa! Jjr— jjr j -f-j j-A I Sj— .1 

« Sj —.11 s Aft I S. . AAA jjj ... I Is , '• 1 1 J J ■ M 1 1 y j—S jj j jj4a1I jjs S j aJJI /Ju jA . ^ 1 . . . y I 41 aJJ I U j! 

19. All Wafa’, Wasaya 20b. «a_u*s J4 ,/ ^.-41 ^ ^41 » 

20. Ibn ‘ArabI used "Qur'an” and “Furqan” (both names for scripture) to explain 
the at once uniting and differentiating function of God’s word. See Chittick, Sufi Path of 
Knowledge 363. 

21. All Wafa’, Wasaya 21b. 

aaa. jl / 1 j j.4541 jA j |4541l j/ aj4I uaL^j 1 a La- as j JLs U5 a,.*® -Jl s jsIaJI / |J541I j.454l ...» 

j jl /I JjAf jLs jill j jU /II JjAi ur-4' AAuC si Jbu j., .A. AAA j~*l! Jj4' J AAA jLs /II j /jisJ I 

« Is AAA jjA 1 1 Auju^ Jaaaa .1 . . 1 1 A' Lass ^ J 454 I I j -. A j.454 I j j.454 1 JjAi / jiJ I 

22. All Wafa’, Wasaya 35a. « jIj 4I oLl/ jjJI ajL_I j j 4U.I oLIJ: /il ajL_Is» 

23. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 22b. 

24. At the beginning of this chapter we saw ‘All Wafa’ using the related term taqdlr 
(ordaining) to convey much the same point being made here. 

25. This seems to be a version of another hadith, popular among sufi thinkers, 
which many hadith scholars have considered a forgery. See Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowl- 
edge 391 n. 16. 

26. An interpretation traditionally ascribed to the Prophet’s companion Ibn ‘Abbas. 
See Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge 150. 
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27. Al-Sha‘ram, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:55. 

JLu 4 yd j!4 y* . . . fljlj! j * « - ^y Aj\jL-2 j 4 L_4 J JjLI 4 y*4 c4^"!® yb C-'a'a^ l» J yZj » 

jju ^^JLc y 1141 cUj ,yl4w 4yd jL4 4^yjl1 ^^*41 y Ike 4yd j 14 3^" jol441 j el*-Aly Ike 4yd jL4 

« .aytkjl yliaLL <4 yw 

28. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:32. 

29. Muhammad Wafa’ himself is this elite. See the quotation at the start of the sec- 
tion "The Muhammadan Reality and the Pole” in the previous chapter. 

30. Al-ShaTanI, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:23. 

31. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza'in al-’aliyya 85b. 

32. Al-ShaTanI, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:44. 

33. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 21a, 21b. 

a a . a ■vu Z1 <c4lyyi a ■ aLJ- 1 ly-lcL ajZyu aylacco cdjyyU j ajI jyy ^1 a ■ ... ; IL yZK olJJL Jyij ajyjJI» 

oLji ill ajZy I o jJaj yc^ j j— o t:«, : 4 <L_J I ,L>I iy y— « j_« 1 cjiij j cy jJ 1 a a . aa- I o faj ^—A b J j J 

ya Aj 3 ^ At- n". Li By I i CiAL i_y-° Z ^ ccc4 (read l$_Jl) X—J1 Ifc Ajar J j-° 1 Oiiy J A . n >4- I 

« I c.' - A 'jZ if Ci~4 lyJ cl a . a~tf C- By I 4 1 cUj .y J'^^'ll ‘"’1 ■ zaAJLa 

The figure of the Perfect Sayyid will be discussed in more detail at the end of this chap- 
ter, in the section “The Seal and the Renewer of Religion.” 

34. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:33. 

35. This insight is also described in Ibn ‘Arabfs Futuhat as the “Possessor of the 
Two Eyes.” See Chittick, Sufi Path of Knowledge 361-63. 

36. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:33. See al-Qushayrl, Das Sendschreiben 
al-Qushayris tiber das Sufitum 538. 

37. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:33. 

38. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 21:33. 

« 4lyl y lew yc xitkll .4 4 14 i ^y c_aj L p- y j 4jUc« y aJ yy\ L4 <4 Ik 4141 <_y aiL-4 y lj y » 

39. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:33. «... a a L- I , — : — a- fi I j i . ..y L4 1 j— 4 " 

We saw a similar statement from Muhammad Wafa’ in the previous chapter in the sec- 
tion “The Teaching Shaykh and Beyond.” 

40. ‘All Waft’, Wasaya 39a. 

1 Zi J - 1 1 J ‘ -1 1* 1 1 AS y- J ay Z 4c. Z sjZ |4 i _y-a ■ ' ■ . . 1. t 1 y. i a 1 -CC-C J i- 1 y JS- yC I .. y Z ! C J. C ' — A '1 J Z - 

L Ls— c'-t I ' . . . j 1 1 , — ; Jjjj Z JjU c y Z 3__ L Zu I J S-- J ay* I , , j 31' aa Liu, I j - ' 4 .. 9 4 4 c J 1 

«... Zyy-A 4 y ^ y ycj 1 — : 4j— 1 4 1 j i 1 1 4~j Ll- 1 O' U -c. 4 1 j ^^jLc 4 14 

41. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 104a. 

« cJlLuu L _4 yu j4 _l~co. clccx J— >> 

42. ‘All Wafa’, Wasaya 3a. 

^-4c 34 oi?j 4J I oi?j c)l j 4JI 04- j cl .'fl . c > o4j c)l j cl .' 1 . a > cc_4j ^4cll cJilc— c 1 cc_4j jl . . . » 

« iLc-.-ifl 14 4j^y Kl 4^1134 

43. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:49, and ‘Alt Wafa’, Wasaya 54b. 

L« Ju Jll C)l crcccs . . . 4 Lc-. I ouicju V j. j al ly.. . I y i _CLC. . c)l Cj^ll ajj^4 - — . 3 ^ — yjia c — v , 1 . » 

c-a- ^yt 4J I j!4 Lc .. ^. y y-— 'ay 141 yKo- 1-" ■ ■■ J all y ... I . J.i> . jZa- 1 i j aa Z — I 1 1 <cj I Ay yj Ay j 4 

«... -Cyl 1 cl ) a Aj Zy yaZ I 1 Z v , r I cU a Ay j 

44. A sign of the Last Day is a blast on this Trumpet, (Q. 69:13). The famous al- 
Hallaj said, “By God! it is the breath of the uncreated Spirit that breathes into my skin 
a thought, the very one that Israfil will blow into the Trumpet.” L. Massignon, The 
Passion of al-Hallaj 1:285. Massignon then adds the following quote from Ibn Bakhila: 
“When the Trumpet sounds, the sincere mystic will say, I heard it a long time ago!” 

45. Al-Sha'ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:32. 
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AJ*"^Lx> ftjjxA f\j .34x1 XX ' ' t a AiS I jLj J ^411 pi o ... ' AAA jis d Jj^Lle^jL^o JjLl ...» 

A n n 3 j A . I lj" t Iax ->■ ~' 1, -’. oaUT yA X X . ... ■ ~ 1 I jA a3 Li ■ .. I _• L I- ■ ■ 9 ft 3 1 " ... I i j j ft ■ x — . ^3 AaYj j 

ajLlJI J-jlj-J £4 a ^Ldl iijj' aJJ 33 ji~j 'i&jyiJl [j a-o^wJL I aj I ^ ciiL—Vl ^jUIIaa JIjj V j aJLJI 

oj 4J I - - 'ft » - — 4* — 3 j d V AAjl ixULft j jlo^J! j, a' ft 3 1 V ■ . . I a -. — - „ ■ ■ , ; '- y- A L J . ' .>: I y?J A_Jj ft j J ' x ft ^3 

LAjXAX J .3 1 V . . 1 I 1 ^ .7. . cJ4$3 ■ - ^-A — yt yA A—A». 4 J ' ft- ^jX A — ft 3 S' I Aj' j yAA ■ — 'x-AI- j ft ... ' j,i d oftl^! A — jV 

La AX. J.AA A3 UJ I £xj jA3 ^^Lx A j A a d" d Aa»" IjJ I 1 1 ^Ls ftjLx I d ] : . a . . . Ia-C aJ Aj5L, J 

« . . . pX. A - ft ^A* j ^jjj Aa2J a!j ... ji J ^JjaJ jj ftjxl JjL J j a ■'■■ iyhAAA yi IjAlA j i y>- A o “V. 

46. Abu Madyan, “Uns al-wahld” no. 161 in 77?e Way of Abu Madyan 147. 

j L I J A3 I yA L xL 3 i J aX-LLa- Li lL JA ^ AA* A 1 1 ■ - ■ La: I | J I yA-'l L lii J — J A- A4t L iXLi I 3 aJ ■ ’ - ^.X r^; A 1 1 » 

« ftjjj jbl i vAA ^3 ' - x J XjAa ^3 aLIx3» j-o ^-X 4 I ■ A3 I j-i L l4Ia L 

47. ‘All Wafa’, Wasaya 12b. 

LlQaa a nij'i ^ al J.\ Ja LJI iljj Le Ajyj: ftib-,! ^ j~a yiA-l Aj ^11 ajLia. » 

48. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:32. 

49. ‘All Wafa’, Wasaya 3b. 

« yA- ca U IjLa Aj'A^xx j, j jAx- Oo lA UJjx — . ' . : j ... I ; . 1 f. lJ 3 1 V . . I I A ,v,~' ^xj I : . j 1 ^ix CAj I » 

50. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:32. 

«... iJjjy-A ; . J a ^Jx- ^ - v 1 A . . . l C a jJxa I 3 J ^ftLxxJ j. 4 j — ftljA LlI 1 3 I " ■ .rSf 1 ; . J a » 

51. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:60. 

52. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:60. 

A. ft Aj 1 *4xjlj i a I v. . . > I I i Li cLa3-1 ^jXAa ^ ] A3 yij A)3La3 A-.X J5d JjXa ,3^41 i jJ- L yf L 3 Llx I JLa. X)LxJ » 

«aJ .ift.'.i.a XiLI le cLj 

Apparently sincere aspirants were not very common. In 804/1 401 ‘All Wafa’ wrote, 
“To date I have not found an aspirant who approaches the reality of his truth in me 
(^aax a a »- A_a_,_a_A ) by supererogation so that I love him. If I found him, I would ful- 

fill him in his truth, then (I would say) “I love you” and I would be him ( y> caSo). How 
my aspirant would excell in conformity (to me) and perfection!” ( Mafatlh al-khaza’in 
al-‘aliyya 11a, lib and al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:60) This passage echoes the hadith in 
which the servant draws near to God by acts of supererogation until God loves him and 
becomes his hearing, sight etc. (Bukhari, Sahlh, Riqaq 38). 

53. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 11a. 

La y ft L -a H J. X LfcILs lLaxI a a- . A I n 1 » 1 1 A T ft , a t . g jJbmJ I Jlxll J A- A A A- ■ ^LuxJl L^Jlxl A i n 1 » I I A l l i ft L I » 
L ; .i y! j LlA». Jjj |J US’ caS Aj X'. J ft A jU X)x4l LjiL ^iaLJ! cJaLax-I x — A *SI Aj Ail ^JJ I iilijirj 

«U1jx JIjj-SaJ 

54. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:55, and ‘All Wafa’, Wasaya 95b. 

1 _jy A y- jJ I J A-y ij ! Ai.i. il L Aj jll A y- A A a I a V 3 L- ~a' I J ft 3 Lxx I y 1 A III, i I L ft 3 I 'i ■ .I I A yy~ ^y- y-Ah AjJI a! » 

j 1 3 j ^ a'i. yyS y~S aJjIax ^j3 3 a ji a L — 7 yj^AAj j I ijsrj JUSL11 LtA ^3 at Lix L a ^1! yis-Ay aUa! j L ■ — - A^-l j 

« L A' — a L I J L yiA 03 I » 1^4 ^ ft A^ d° 1^4 I 3 1 1 J Lj |ij yA 

A similar passage, using “servants” and “masters”, is Mafatlh al-khazd’in al-‘aliyya 8a, 
8b. It ends with the following: “Just as the servant is from his master in existence, like- 
wise the master is from his servant in witnessing. “You are from me, and I am from 
you.” On this hadith see above, ch. 4, note 88. Ibn Maja, Sunan (Cairo: 1972) vol.l, bab 
2, p. 44, no. 119 runs, “I am from ‘All and ‘All is from me.” (This passage is also cited 
in Sha'ranI 2:60.) 

55. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khazd’in al-‘aliyya 2a, 2b. 

jx£j A yA j\jj I JjUjx y. A L V j' j\ y I j ^aLax I j\ y I ^jj Ljj j\jj\ J AS) LwX \j AjLsjI j aj Lx Lx |X j) fS xjjUj » 

ULU j d°U41 jAill ijjJuJl aJLSLII AjLj jl[i sA^-j x— — ~ d” j-b j o^A d! jIaaI .a. L- _JI saa j 

« ,.3Uxi yi x3^i aU Is ... jAUi aU 
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56. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:30. The term perfecting saint is not unusu- 
al. Simnani describes the perfecting ( mukam.mil ) saint as superior to the simply kamil. 
IsfarayinI, Le Revelateur des mysteres 119 fn. 188. Al-QashanI puts the level of perfec- 
tion ( takmil ) above that of walaya. Al-QashanI, A Glossary of Technical Terms s.v. 
“safar” (p. 87, Arabic text). 

57. Al-Sha'ranI, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:59. The hadith is from Bukhari, Sahlh, 
Jihad 16. 

58. ‘All Wa fN , Mafatrh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 105b. See also al-ShaTanl, al-Tabaqat 
al-kubra 2:57. Elsewhere we are told, “The doctors of Law are the sources of authority 
(a_j_*_JI jjLi*) for the inhabitants of Hell, the sufis are the sources of authority for the doc- 
tors of Law, the People of esoteric tasting (dhawq) are the sources for the sufis, and the 
highest are Speakers of verification.” Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 25b. 

59. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al- c aliyya 26a. 

60. This is the name most often given to the mysterious figure Moses and his ser- 
vant meet in the desert (Q. 18:60-82). Khadir, who has received “knowlege from God’s 
Presence,” agrees to guide Moses on condition that he not challenge what he sees Khadir 
do. The prophet agrees, but after he sees Khadir commit what appear to be violent or 
inappropriate deeds, he loses his patience. The guide then explains the hidden reasons 
he had been commanded by God to act in such shocking ways. The story is popular 
among sufi thinkers because it affirms esoteric knowledge. It will be seen below that this 
story is central to ‘All Wafa’s teaching on relationship between sanctity and prophecy. 

61. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-’aliyya 28b, 29a. 

tki <u lj*^ c-.l 'ij IjJ itiu LLj 1 ji ^a j - j a^ 4I JJ j a-A J ac jA-*~~ j a- — JLaS" yt ...» 

y j aaSL- _ . - Acs 1 S - , — ~ aJ a>j y Lac ac —— JL. LI ^jLxtl jls Las I j _Laa j jA~ Ac 

A' LLc aJc jAAXAS £aUI jl jji ^ ^A ji AwAJ |d jl J Aa5\LI AcJL»£ A b»l jlj cUi ^ Ul s— -CAJ 

« AC aLc jJ I AC ACC. J 

62. Speaking of this relationship, the poet Rum! (d. 672/1273) says, “As for the boy 
whose throat was cut by Khadir, the vulgar do not comprehend the mystery thereof.” 
« jL flc .cLa ^ Ql j— * jL- jjj-c jS ji » The Mathnawl of Jalalu’ddln Rum I R. A. 
Nicholson ed. and trans. (London: Luzac, 1926) 1:16 (Persian text) and 2:16 (translation). 

63. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatrh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 2b. (A longer passage containing 
these lines was mentioned above.) 

64. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:37. 

65. Al-ShaTanl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:26. 

66. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:25. 

aJc j aJ.1 A-O j C ( jC — '1 A A-- J A' c <Ll A jAu slccj A — A — 1 : Lc. J c V' 1 aJc ^ — JA ^cJ Lc j » 

ij.tn .V. 1 1 jcAcJI ^AaS AAA jZa AojJu t^4JI A I _»J I AJ A ( _ ? S j-aJ I J c"- 1 : 

In ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 51a, the passage runs differently: 

alii j— 41 J S jaAA- AcC A a! L—c jAV J A yj ^jA aJ 1 A jAU i LacJ A At — ' sLii jA aL I jC Uj » 

« ^ [ — 1 1 A cCcJ 1 A A A j-a -A t— JAJ I — y I a- 1 O" ^ jJ I c— -— - 

“Moses met al-Khadir with his attendant, in order to unite for this attendant the sea of 
mission from his prophethood, and the sea of a mission from the particular quality of his 
al-Khadir. The secret in this is that the rule that obtains between a saint and a messen- 
ger, which is necessarily linked to his (the latter’s) sharia, is like the rule that obtains 
between a star and the sun.” According to this reading, and assuming there is no mistake 
in this manuscript, the use of “mission” here should be understood in its wider sense, 
beyond the “mission” of the law-bearing rasiil. 
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67. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 51a, 51b. 

L A cU j j i . . . 1 1 a- 1 aa a _>a>- — 1 1 a — ■ aa I cv^jij 1 . . . . 1 1 o 1 j Li Aa5L?u . L” A J5" ^ ^ L ^ — 1 1 oo L I i I » 

I .a^awaaa a-jL I il j ,_^aaJ 1 j aa^£ LL ol 1 aa^jAA I j I jl ,_^iaJ I jl 

jl j aa'Lj*^ cL aa — , jl ji*lL^J! iAi. aaSL^ ^i ,j — j a4a aJJI Jj— iLw*- ^i LSLs aaSL^ 

« ^^jLjl sLaj 

Sha'ranI, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:25, adds to the end of this passage, «Jj — ^ ^SG- 
JJjf » “So the rule of a saint is in accord with a messenger.” (This addition, or something 
like it, is required by syntax.) 

68. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 51b. 

(_iLvaj aaJLaj jji.n .I. Ojl j j j Aj'iij oj i Lis aaSL* ^ji 1*5141 aL* d^ * a" ^ (A J jl5”» 

L Aj j^S ^ ' V. — A-L'd _L I A L> A- j. |dx J ."tl As a AA ^ jj 1 ,Ls ,A AS.lt. I AJ A j. L , sAjts AiLs - S.'.i... ^ jJ I A VS . L 

«aas'iLL ^ lil aaLLw jAv. *-44 j I jL alii 
Elsewhere this point is put succinctly as follows: “The quality of the saint is the inward 
dimension of prophecy.” ^L J! fSL>-» ‘All Wafa’, Kitab al-masamP al-rab- 

baniyya 79a. 

69. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 51b. 

tfCl I jiA= jA 1 jA f^AA jLnj 1 y^——J I ^ , - I jl j Lis L U j'lU ,J ^ 1 A n 1 » 3 . . . V J I j aJ * — J 1 ^jA I aJ a V" J » 

A ^0 |A^a 15G-L A . As * »V . . LI A^A- 1 jS> Us 

70. Idris and Jesus are also located in the heavenly spheres. For references and dis- 
cussion see M. Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints 93. On the wider issue of the develop- 
ment and understanding of the story of al-Khadir, see Encyclopedia of Islam (second 
ed.) s.v. “al-Khadir,” ‘Ammar’s Abu al-Hasan al-Shahdill 1:208 ff and Geoffroy, Le 
soufisme en Eypte 423-26. 

71 ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 54a. Ilyas and Gabriel are associated 
with jalak Khadir and Michael are associated with jamal. See also Sha'ranI, al-Tabaqat 
al-kubra 2:26. 

72. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 54b. 

73. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 92b. 

« Amj'i j p A 1 1, i jA v ~ AJ y—J r - - J— A A— Jid Li AAA L j d C jA d J d^4 ...» 

In the school of Ibn ‘ ArabI, ‘ Abd al-Razzaq al-Qashanl described the Khadir-Moses rela- 
tionship in much the same way. In his Shark fusils al-hikarn (third ed.) (Cairo: al-Halabl, 
1987) 315-16, he says, “al-Khadir is the esoteric form of the Name of God. His station 
is that of the spirit. To him are sanctity, the unseen, and the secrets of destiny ... As for 
Moses, he is the exoteric form of the Name of God. His station is that of the heart. To 
him are the sciences of mission, prophecy and law.” On this issue ‘All Wafa’ belongs 
much more in the Akbarian camp than among the Shadhilites. Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah considers 
erroneous the opinion that “for each time (zaman) there is a Khadir, and one man attains 
the spiritual level of the Khadiriyya in each time.” Lata ’if al-minan 98. 

74. Q. 33:72 reads, “We [God] offered the Trust to the heavens, the earth and the 
mountains, but they refused to bear it, being afraid. Yet, humanity bore it.” The details 
of this trust are left to the imagination, but it would be reasonable to assume, as does the 
Tafslr al-Jalalayn, that this trust is a contract between God and humanity, setting out the 
terms of transgression/punishment and piety/reward (cf. 33:73). Ibn ‘ArabI ties the abil- 
ity to bear the Trust to humanity’s essential abilities. “God created Adam upon His own 
Form . . . Through the strength of the Form he was able to carry the offered Trust.” 
Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge 276. 
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75. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 17b. 

jL' I Aj I J. — ^ 1 AjA Q? ^X ~ — A xU ilx A 3 LxJ 1 a .j — Z Aj La'S I A ^ ~ La _L — A ^A , L 1 j I ^ix I » 

« . . .(LixJ I Aaa- jJI j ^iUI ^Apt-I ^j'lijl ___J 3 Lx ^A XX Aj I j a Lx j ^^x jx 

76. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 17b. 

^ix Ijjjlx L i — l j m' i i x ^L a. L, j I ^ jj t _L — a LL* a Lx — ■ Jl jxf. I .w— ^IaLLI — J- ^xJI jjLI JLx 

« ...La Lx ^a I lx 1 x, L j — IjXu 1 . . . L . I (lead. I - ^ . ) x — aLSJ a I ^x>- a. x L^J J. — i ^ jj 1 a l ~v a- . Lxj L! 

On the Spirit appearing to Mary, in human form, to announce the arrival of Jesus, see 
Q. 19:17. 

77. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 17b. 

78. Elsewhere the shift, from Khadir as nonresponsible actor to the authoritative 
divine Spirit, is echoed by an innovative reading of “I did not do it of my own accord” 
(Q. 18:82). We are told: “Khadir said, ‘That which I did of my own accord.’ The ma here 
is a relative pronoun, and thus it was by his own will because those actions were by the 
quality of the spirit of saintly inspiration.” ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in aWaliyya 52b. 

« ^ ISx- 1 oJ l $ J Lx *1(1 xLL j*S lx a j aJ j**? ja Lx Ia L j axLx La xJ.1 JL1 » 

This is significant in that it is describing in shorthand the authority for Khadir’s acts. 
In the above discussion Khadir’s authority is, as we shall see, the Spirit of divine Self- 
disclosure. In this exegesis that authority is called simply “saintly inspiration,” accord- 
ingly named by its function and not in light of its essence, which is elsewhere described 
as the Spirit of Dominion. Cf. Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 18b: Ahl al-Qur’an (the 
“unifiers”) read it as a relative pronoun; and the ahl al-Jurqan (the “separators”) read it 
as a particle of negation. 

79. ‘Ali Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 18a, 18b. 

IXjJ I cLL aJ JjLi Aj La*SI Ax jA jA j I A jl . . ..I I aAa- ^jA 1 - — ' A_Jx , V. . f L> \~ L aL) AJx J a : Jlj Lis » 

aJ yij dl aL- ^J-A aJ Lijl J L Lxixx Jji jW CA jA- J OSjl aJ jJL I j-J I Ajl ■ ... 1 1 As- j ? V, L Jlj *S j 

aJjx L Jxx- aJ SI a jaA’ 1 |ij ^jxl ^x axLx L j Ajj f^A (Lx-j Lx jS lx jL"..i . j Lx XL I LLL jlaL j sljlx 

« I JAA A J-xiL! jl A_Jx dax . " *l( L JjjL jA A j .7.11 lii jl 1 S j*X jA I C ^X *l( A jA 1 ^ IjaLx 

80. For Moses and the Self-disclosure on the mountain see Q. 7:143. 

81. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 18b. The last line of Qur’an quota- 
tion is in response to Mary’s protest that she cannot have a child since no man has yet 
touched her. 

j ... Jj — ^ LI Li I aIx a- — JL j Lj — j a- j— j .1.1 * 11 aa L*i( I ^s A-isLJI as I .... 1 1 t~ jj JsX Ijax j» 

« csx ^Jx jA xLj J.L aUif aJ yij j SJ. a a?j xLv- La . : .v.L li I ■ aaa I ja\ 

82. For sources of this hadith see Isfarayini, Le Revelateur des mysteres 191 fn. 2. 

83. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 42b. 

J • a* Xl 1 j 'j jjiJ | Ajj^is jJX ( _ ? ix AX J ^S jXj^fs J A A Lx I AJU Lx I jA LLa xXj X La J5* £A 1 J$X J » 

”jj i ** s — J-”—— — A —— ■' J jAa j A- A"L jji I j lx I is J \jjS cts L 1 LIS' J A ^ _XX A » . j j. J ^ tl j A LIS 

LljKI jAa Ix ijAj J jJxll ^A Ixjj^fs AJAA jXj^is c,SJ xSljSJI SiA, AjLs^X J AjLuL jlSx X 1 J A 

« . . . .1 1 ^A . L" jA sJ 1 J^izS AAA . ^ ' (. L A I. . , . 7 . I IS A jA I AJ j ’** ^ LI J 1 ^ IS A_Aj*S I LI j I Six. J a— — 

84. The last line of the quoted passage implies that this “sun” will be someone 
other than the Seal. However, in light of other discussions of the Apocalypse (taken up 
below), this “sun” should probably be understood to be the Seal himself. 

85. ‘Ali Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 41b. 

«... 1 .. ax Li I L^il y, cx l jA ' — Ja LLa *>Ls LI jt a- L j Lx'S I a- L L 1 j » 

86 This is in contrast to the Shl‘1 doctrine of taqiyya (dissimulation) and the idea of 
hatred for the enemies of the Imams, which sees no break in the series of unbelieving 
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opponents. On these concepts see Amir-Moezzi, Divine Guide 26, 88, 128, and al- 
Tabataba’I, Shi'ite Islam 223 ff. On opponents in the Sufi milieu, see ‘Ayn al-Qudat al- 
Hamadanl, Tamhulat (Tehran: University of Tehran, 1962) 187, and H. Landolt, “Le 
Paradoxe de la “Face de Dieu”: ‘AzTz-e Nasafi (Vlle/XIIIe siecle) et le “Monisme 
Esoterique” 186. 

87. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 98a. 

I xJ jjxj l v . . j I xb—Ls ,ax *'■'**,' aJJ I 1 . 'j'. * jl - 1 a » . o . . . I ■ x 1 jJ I a n 1 1 ^ — a tt b ja— 1 1 ,jTI J La » 

ijj i j Ai y yvs a i d i i 1 ATs — x a— j Lxx y y i lj yi ~~~ l *-x .A 

as jx 

88. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al- c aliyya 98a. 

y° J k> Ajjs yu cx- yo aJJ I jx$Xib jl V! L-x aIII Ajl jy yj cxxx aJJI ^1 ^1 ojjiiAj J* » 

^jA A>x^bU J [(0*^x1 yA jX jit j'.'t * J j ' fl 1 aJ j , fl t I ] AjLL— AX-XX JJ Ldl ^xJ 1 —L -JX '■ ' „ S J l A * J I 

« Lx-V I ^L-S jj I jXiil 1.AA jj— a*^l £X y aJJ I ^jJI (t ) ^ ’ ~ ’’ 1 ^1 j— »*^l S3 j A . n A— j b jJ I Aa ISLxl jj— A 
Note the title, the “encompassing Wafa’I Seal.” 

89. Hadith from Tirmidhfs Sahlh, Manaqib, 20. 

90. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 9b. 

91. Hadith from al-Nisa’I, Sunan, Ihbas, 4. 

92. This tradition is preserved in the Shi‘1 hadith collection Bihar al-anwdr (106 
vols) (Beirut: 1983) compiled by Muhammad Baqir al-MajlisI (d. 1699 or 1700). The 
exact wording seems to be a conflation of two similar hadiths: 

« Jx ji bi ‘ij ,jAx ^ 2 # ~i aj'i •Sj y» and Jxj f bi ‘ij ^ jJx ~i » 35:275. For the numerous 
instances and versions of this hadith see A Concordance of the Behar al-anwdr 4:2746, 
2747. 

93. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya lib. 

X SJX JLj J AX j^JI aX— J j! J— A ji I — * : jLxXC ,jX £J b J jxJ I JAX J J I AjjAA i y-A jSbl JJ I ^.AaXaL I jjjt-l br » 

Jlj xUJJj ^jbLJb i_xl jit jxa t jLJJI j Ajb-J jjLaa ^jlx j bl "L ^jAx a~Sj V Jq j xJI aJjAA . — j i , : « 1 jL— X 

*^l b^J ji A_Jx Jjb.jj I ^jAaj yfll JjXxaJI b! ^jix 

The last statement from ‘All is also found in Bihar al-anwdr , in a number of versions, 
most of which appear in a context illustrating ‘All’s precedence in Islam over Abu Bakr. 
See Bihar al-anwdr 38:268, 239, 254. For references to a number of variations see A 
Concordance of the Behar al-anwdr 16:11844, 11845. We saw earlier, in ch. 3 ‘All 
Wafa’ claiming himself to be the “tongue” of the Prophet. 

94. At the same time, it must be noted that ‘All Wafa’ states clearly that Abu Bakr 
is to be considered as one of the elite of the Muslim community. ‘Alt Wafa’, Wasaya lib. 

95. In the Qur’anic story of Jesus (4:157, 158), his crucifixion is denied: “They 
did not kill or crucify him; it only appeared to them so . . . Rather, God raised him up to 
Himself. God is Powerful and Wise.” 

96. Al-Sha‘ranl, al-Tabaqat al-kubrd 2:43. 

■ jOL— J! A— lx i, . X Jjx b^” JjX— J yj : * A_Jx ^Sj ^3j AAX aIJI (_j~aAj A—JUa ^jjl y ^ J» 

fs. Lx jj A i i j . i, 1 1 jX I a'J ' I A — J x Lx jj J : JjXj A': A n — j AAX aJJ I ^j—Aj J A yj - 1 ^Jx jA— . JLj xU Jj j .X—Ls 

^jJ I y ^jix ^jj X AjjLlI I Aj b-X> ll> Jjixx J jj jijj e 1, ... 1 1 I A_Jx ^ y AAX aJJ I ( _yA>j xJ It ^j I y ^Jx A ! 

« cU Ju jjx i aJJLs xJLt 

‘All al-Khawwas was Sha'ranl's teacher; see F. Meier, “The Priority of Faith and 
Thinking Well of Others over a Concern for Truth among Muslims” in his Essays on 
Islamic Piety and Mysticism. 
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97. We saw in chapter 1 above that Haydar Arnull, from a Shri perspective, iden- 
tified this final Seal as ‘All ibn Abl Talib; this against Ibn ‘Arabf s identification of Jesus, 
from a generally Sunni perspective. 

98. ‘All Wafa’, Wasaya 12a. « LxgJLiJ JU Jxx ^1 IxyJI ^ atb j... » 

99. The only explanation that comes to mind for this term is the “appearing” of 
the Holy Spirit to Mary: “We sent to her Our Spirit, and he appeared before her (fa- 
tamaththala la-ha) as a man in all respects” (Q. 19:17). 

100. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 88b, 89a. 

yX 1 1 ‘ J 1 X ^ jj 1 yX-Z I yX y I flx d I J y-y j\ 22 — ' y£ 1 J.\ yX-I- 1 y— y . | * ' ... Lo —2 y 1 y yX y 1 V ' 1 " 

yj L- JLj Li I 22 X -2 y J biix yfl 1 ^i— XX" I yxX yX yxX J j^J I J Lj> d _ i x d J oL, yx ,X»(1 I ^2 jlxj J LxX I 

L, j Cil yn ...II ^2 Lo d L*j J y2 jxX 2 - 2 - j 2x cU I Ju . fl . 1 1 Xy y2 <JJ1 J y*xy ^ 1 jSd O ■' . ^ 1 

2. 2 2-2 ‘1 (read ^^oL^J'l/1) .f- x— x-d jr x 2 . —y 22 yjix h-JL cUi 22 - 2 y N —x- is” j l - ^ • ■ . J 

^IjV VI LtjVI ^ Jl^I ^UV V I j&t. J C ^JI pU- VI L-jVI ^Ul ^ j*-V |J IJjb J JVjcu-VI 

I J*il . — ‘ *2 - — ' j y . J Q.-JJ I i-ifl 2- '2- — ‘ 22 — ' Lx , — ' '2- ■ .X yX— 22222 [y J I -Z 2- lx- — 22 yX— -2Z LJj'LlI 2- 

^gjx L 22 in * . .. j y —2 J III,* A Lx- yZ Jxx j ... ^ . fl «xJJ 1 — ' Z'Z uLi U L- — ' I j 1 XtxJJ 2-22 yyX yyi L 1 

« |dx 1 j JUI dJI j j—22-.jl oxl oL — j ^ , ~ 1 -x xC Uj’il o>L*«o>l 

For another brief discussion of jxjoai- and jdLi see fol. 101b. See also Wensinck, Con- 
cordance 3:276 regarding tasdiq. 

101. This phrase is the classical theological and philosophical definition of mira- 
cle. Although not mentioned by name, the kind of miracle being alluded to here is the 
mujiza , which is theologically distinguished from a saint’s miracle ( karama ), as proof 
of the authenticity of a prophet or messenger. See L. Gadet and M.-M. Anawati, 
Introduction d la theologie musulmane (second ed.) (Paris: Vrin, 1970) 186, 359. 

102. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 93a. 

^2 yX y -1 j AXXoL«1 j -~2 -C* 2y2Xr ^ LJj*^l £- 2*22 j ■ li r.V I |ixJ.I xx- 1 2 LjLx— I 2 a . a X I j» 

y2 yd j LOO 2 J [xd Ojl J J jCiL^- y2 2u1 j2_ Ijdl jjL-u y2 a-Jx. y2 X-_ V j y22-~ L X L \ Z'i '*jXj 

«... |X 2~ X 2— — - : 'xL Uj-SI y2 \d ZJ ' 22 ... X J-« Lo j L' ■ ' ■' ' 2 - ' , V 

Sha'ranI, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:3 1 , infers from the phrase "Master of the Greatest Seal” 
a doctrine of a Seal for every age. 

103. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 42a. 

J LaxJ I J i.l I Lx, 1 2 j ■ - LUl I J jxC y—J I j 1 1 ■ — : y! C LxxJ I y 2 2 22 - j. 22 1 y- x-I I y 2 — "L 22 - 2 Xy y- Lr » 

ex* (read: 1 a>-Ij) jy\j Lx— y4 xyj o! j ji ... al I j dxLU j^xall ^joLj 

J y 2- J J j«jl Xyj 2j\ 2 22 y . ■■ ’ 2 J j. L , . i J jjlj J y^-2 yX J ^2-X I I J J J I jO J 2 2 I I I J I J— X^JI 

^JJjLb j L— LJ J x L, y2 2j\jJ £ j J , X y 2 yy'l - 2-2 2 2xt — ^ 1 y— • X f ~ : V~: i p . n l j LxC L y— 2. 2 

« jx$j Ix^. j yxZxd cil i jl *^l 1 J4 ji5o L^Lj oi7 j d ji, ^Li I 

104. Muhammad Wafa’ , IVa/a ’is al-‘irfan al-Maktaba al-Azhariyya 71a. The order 
of prophets as found in the tradition of the Prophet’s Ascension runs: Adam (in the first 
heaven), Jesus, Joseph, Idris, Aaron, Moses, and Abraham (in the seventh heaven). 
Bukhari, Sahih Salat 1. More generally on the subject, see the articles in Le voyage ini- 
tiatique en terre d’islam. The sequence of prophets used by the Wafa’s in fact follows 
closely that adopted by al-Simnanl (d. 737/1336). There, as part of his theory of the 
Seven Subtle Organs ( latlfa , pi. lata’if), seven prophets are identified, one associated at 
each level with a color and a latlfa. In ascending order, they are Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, David, Jesus, and Muhammad. See H. Corbin, The Man of Light in Iranian Sufism 
124. Corbin, En Islam Iranien 3:278; and Elias, The Throne Carrier of God ch. 5. 
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105. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al- c aliyya 42a, 42b. 

106. Elias, The Throne Carrier of God 72, notes that “Atlas” is associated with the 
first sphere or God's Footstool; yet in our passage here it is at the level of the Throne. 

107. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al- c aliyya 43a. 

La Jjnj — 1 cUa ■ S y—l ^eLldl cLLaJ I Ijl a r ...1 1 ol ; ...y I L hoi j. — 1 1 jl*a*aa Ur j » 

y-UI cULaJ I is lav ...1 1 ohl-btA— fl t, .... hr U UjKI Ur L <& a.~ b- aaLj j aasJua j-j Ur 

(sic) oUl JJj calf clfLs I ,ba- .. . ... U U Ijj I ciLJjl j cc I ybl I cUj o U- . L-a ^5U*u Aj*f j j—aZ aUa 

«... ACCAJjO A 1 . fl" U j p . .. i I * a » i IjO A-J- A 

Another passage, making much the same point, is found on fol. 89b of the Wasaya. 

108. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 43b. 

jjUUotl f— ■ a oUU'jJI t ~ U oIjmH jcj'U- o. UU ^lill clldl O-C” ^^UU a y.L. y^LJI cUnJI j If LL j» 

« A. i A > J I jC U, UwU If ACC O I I c 1 r . J — ' I I f — . J.L.. I I a — A • ‘i I a_ U.~- O La Jj jCOca AC U j ^jLf J Or LU I 

The last sentence is a paraphrase of a popular hadith not found in the major hadith 
collections. 

109. This was the last pilgrimage taken up by the Prophet. During his return to 
Medina, stopping at Ghadlr Khumm, Muhammad proclaimed, “For whomsoever I am 
lord, then ‘All is also lord.” This hadith is central to the Shl‘1 understanding of religious 
authority. See Wensinck, Concordance 8:316, 8:325, 4:281; Momen, Shi‘i Islam 15; and 
W. Madelung, The Succession to Muhammad (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997) 253. ‘All Wafa' mentions this event elsewhere, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 6a, 
as will be discussed below. 

110. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 43b. 

3fJ y^l .*• ; : > (^jJI IJcjJ in margin) a»o*i:i s_qj j.aau Ia^Ij Cc , iLL# 3^ ^Ij 411 ca-*—. JLj jj j» 

- ^ : I J I (_3 J I J I jj I jj I b ;V| ' I J I (sic) clU I Ju yjx J AC LaJ 3a I J I y C^w L.A |a5LaAJ ^ « jc L Ac La 

A J- I ;lcc — ■ I JJ jC^JI jUjj I jl ^IjjJI JJV* aJ_^Cj jol ( I’Cad ! jljjl) jl jj j-d jl jl A-C j a I’U 'J 

I aj La _c*j I j5La j ... c4U (l ) Jl-a jj a_j bill dill jaa- La> ^jJI jLi I j I j ol j, ...I I aJJI 

. U r.V I aU LJ I T,™ j y I ... 1 1 I * U 1 3 c I . 'I' . 1 1 >• 1 a- I c I.. " U l^jlf j ... LU I y U>. y * .L , 1 1 La 

« ctaLcII ^41 ^ oLyyi yUw cf uy ' 
In “The ‘Cyclical Reform': A Study of the Mujaddid Tradition,” Landau-Tasseron notes 
that the end of the eighth century in Egypt was ripe with eschatological speculation, but 
contrary to the Wafa’s, the Renewer tradition was not part of these speculations. On the 
contrary, it had no direct association with millenial or centenary dramas — here or in any 
earlier period (p. 81). It is interesting that at least one writer, Zayn al-Dln al-‘lraql (d. 
806/1404), had even argued that the Renewer, whose mission it was to halt the moral and 
religious decline of his age, would in fact delay the advent of Dajjal and the Mahdl (p. 80). 

111. Usually the Renewers at the turn of each century are not called “poles.” Al- 
Shadhill is cited here as one pole/Renewer, but much debate had been taking place in 
this period over the identities of the Renewers. A typical list, though never unanimously 
agreed upon, was, up to the ninth century: (1) ‘Umar II (d. 101/719); (2) al-Shafi‘I (d. 
204/820); (3) al-Ash‘afi (d. 324/935); (4) al-Baqillanl (d. 403/1013) or al-Isfara’inl (d. 
406/1015); (5) al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111); (6) Fakhr al-Dln al-Raz! (d. 606/1210); (7) Ibn 
Daqiq al-Td (d. 702/1302); (8) Zayn al-Dln al-Traqi (d. 806/1404); (9) al-Suyuti (d. 
911/1505) or QadI Zakariya (d. 925/1519). Landau-Tasseron, “The ‘Cyclical Reform’: 
A Study of the Mujaddid Tradition” 84. It is important to note that here these 
Renewer/poles are the inheritors of certain prophets. This is structurally similar to the 
Shi‘1 doctrine, which holds that the prophets Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 
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Muhammad each had an esoteric representative: Seth, Shem, Isaac, Aaron, Simon Peter, 
and 'All, respectively. See H. Halm, Shiism 168. 

112. ‘All Wafa’ would not be the only person to have claimed the honorific 
“Renewer.” Landau-Tasseron, “The ‘Cyclical Reform’: A Study of the Mujaddid 
Tradition” 86, 87 notes that both al-Suyutl and al-Ghazall, without waiting for history to 
decide, bestowed the title upon themselves. The idea of a “sufi-Renewer” apparently 
caught on; Mahmud Abu al-Tlyan al-Shadhill (d. 1326/1908) was known as “ mujaddid 
al-tasawwuf . ” J. Johansen, Sufism and Islamic Reform in Egypt 54. 

113. ‘All Wain’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 5b. 

xJj Jj 34 JJI cjlj j ■ ■t’fll I jX 3-r 1 .1^3 . . . ‘ C— .. ^jaIj ( _3" £ aJJ I Z-x-x Aj 1 j » 

jwb" — fs- - ' ■ ' ■! j U j7! ' ‘ : V- Ij A — — a L. ■ ' •' 4- Jam J Zju .’ ^X J L-j7l U \JsX I I jJji J 

In his Wasaya (fol. 95a) ‘All Wafa' tells us that the greatest seal is upon the Muham- 
madan heart. 

1 14. Although ‘All Wafa’ uses “pole” to designate an individual, on at least one 
occasion he uses it in a much wider sense. In Wasaya 13a, he describes the “Pole of 
poles” as the Universal Efficient, which is present in all forms of creation as poles. 

354 3 ^ xJxx oljlS4! j cj Lj i 0 ti 4 1 3^4 j xJxx ^j-x\ ^x7l c) -0 3^4 j 3^4 j *. 3^4 a ...» 

j iSfXx j XxfjX J zXal Xi | dljX • a i jb\j fS j i - b - ^xXx> 3^4 J 3^ ^ a '-AXxX 

« ■ ( _ J lS4l JbuJI jX Jx\j zZtj 34 a_jUa37I xJxs j . . . jj 

115. This is an allusion to the Farewell pilgrimage described earlier. 

116. ‘All Wain’, Mafatih al-khazd’in al-‘aliyya 6a, 6b. 

Ajbj 3—— jX j jL^jJ I j\ . I V 1 jj » v ■ .1 . — LL I iXx j Lojj x x — 2 1 a 1 " » i ■ L» * * : - 344 j » 

j j' » v ■ .i jX-H fib »*»)-! J x'I\ ajx jjLjS” ,^^3- j7! J ^^-i! cj^Cj j , — La *4J! 

jf i , — ; j ix LaJ oL>! j.y j ?. — 14 1 3>j ^abj ! b I ja ?ai I I j I ... 1 xzt x *44-* ; . » ..." 

A. 1 |iA j Lo ^LJI ^jj'b j in iV, 1 1 f b ' j cJl 

j j i-jliJI j ^x>^sll A_>_ UL I tiUi j 

«... jj-«l 

Elsewhere ‘All Wafa’ notes that the sun will rise in the west only as an unveiling of the 
Seal of sainthood. See his Kitab al-masami‘ al-rabbaniyya 44a. 

117. On the various understandings of the Mahdl, the return of Jesus, and the 
Dajjal see the relevant articles in Encyclopedia of Islam (second ed.) and s.v. “Mi'raj”. 

118. All Wafa’, Kitab al-masami‘ al-rabbdnivya 62b. 

119. For a discussion of the far more elaborate (and not tajdid- based) time cycles 
in Isma'ilism, see H. Corbin, Temps cyclique et gnose ismaelienne (Paris: Berg 
International, 1982) ch. 2. Also, ‘All Wafa’s earlier use of the “great completing speak- 
er” recalls the IsmaTlI idea of the prophecy of each cycle ( dawr ) containing that of the 
earlier cycles. See, for example, Abu Ya'qub al-Sijistanl, Kashf al-Mahjub (Paris: 1949) 
69-70, 16-11. 

120. Usually, the “‘Id prayer” occurs just before sunrise on ‘Id al-Fitr (1 Shawwal), 
and ‘Id al-Adha (10 Dhu al-Hijja). Historical sources note this major earthquake 
occurred on Thursday 23 Dhu al-Hijja. M. Taher, Corpus des textes arabes relatifs aux 
tremblements de terre et autres catastrophes naturelles de la conquete arabe au XII H. 
/XVlllJ.C. Doctoral thesis, Paris 1, 1979, pp. 176-88. 

121. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 49b. 

jt xjjx-H Z/lpI Sjjli 14-4-7! }>>•>!! *— ij L44 l&Tx! j ^x^fl j xjL4S4I ~ 4 j! yjx\x» 
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oJIj I ^ jj Lj IS Lw»-j «. ? Z L I ^ j 1 U ^4 I 4 jJI x4SLI I j 4 ■...’.- I S 

L S ^ jf 1 41 i _l-4 I tTL*c? oj j jpxo -Llc l^R I oJjljx 4_x&x4l 5 ct° 4 ''!*■■■ j I ^4 xx4-l 

Sl^S l 1 »>■ j [xjc« LI- 1 ( r ) s jbij I 4A o I X J a j ; ;, . 1 1 J_a LsJ I J — J I La 4 — I : j 1 1 (SIC ) 4JI Ju jZ- Lj 1 
«... l^~« i « v t i j j i .. 1 1 I 4 I y j c4 j I jl jJLis ^ — 1 1 Ow— J 1 xx l JL e ,,, 1 y__, '_xl j lyjj I 

122. Our hagiographical and historical sources do not provide us with Muhammad 
Wafa’s birthdate. 

123. We saw earlier, near the end of the section “The Teacher and Oneness” anoth- 
er use of “Perfect Sayyid” referring to the Prophet. However, this term is not fixed, since 
in Mafatih al-khaza’in al-'aliyya 21b, the reader is told that he may become the Perfect 
Sayyid if he sees past the various existences to the single reality of existence. Perfect 
Sayyid was also mentioned in the first section of this chapter, where ‘All Wafa’ attrib- 
utes it to he who can see both the Oneness of Reality and the plurality of creation at the 
same time. These Perfect Sayyids would be perfect imitations of the Prophet. 

124. Ibn ‘Arab!, Fusus al-hikam 63, Chodkiewicz, Seal of Saints 128. This is an 
elaboration of the hadith report in which the Prophet describes himself as the last brick 
in the wall of prophethood; see Bukhari, Sahlh, Manaqib 18. 

125. ‘Ali Wafa’, Wasaya 95b. 

AL . ■ li * J I j, jst 1 j j — j j Ldl j.. 1 1 xxx ' j ^ I j 1 jx- 1 ; jx j 4* I j I 41 1 y ^- 1 jx j — Si j yfsm J I I xx Z » 

lx all j Jju 411 jjj'L j, j 4 4 lxl4 j j: j 4LL ^Ix _U£ 4 Lgjt — j x 4 ^ lx 4 lx. j. j j .. ; ■ j xx- j 4 4 

« * * j' * *. — j 41 1 j 1-4 

126. Al-Sha‘rani, al-Tabaqat al-kubrd 2:52, quoted from Wasaya 75b. 

^ ^IjjSl j v. i 1 aJb jX^-l b| jjtx b 4 41 o » i ... j jj < ♦ ..." ^4 4L$JI Jji *xxx 411 ^^j x)14 j» 

«... v ■ - Ls albj^i I ils LxLxri s 14-1 

127. The Hidden Imam is also referred to as “Sahib al-Amr” (Lord of Command), 
“al-Qa’im” (He who will arise), “al-Imam al-Muntazar” (the Awaited Imam), and 
“Baqiyyat Allah” (Remnant of God). See M. Moojan, An Introduction to Shi’i Islam 
165. ‘Aziz al-Nasafi attributed to his teacher, Sa‘d al-Dln al-Hamu’i (d. 649/1252), a 
theory limiting the number of saints to twelve, the last being the Sahib al-Zaman. 
Landolt, “Le Paradoxe de la “Face de Dieu”: ‘Aztz-e NasafT (Vlle/XIIIe siecle) et le 
“Monisme Esoterique” de l’lslam” 169; and ‘Azlzoddln Nasafi, Le livre de I’Homme 
Parfaitl. de Gastines trans. (Paris: Fayard, 1984) 261. Al-Qashani calls the Mahdi “ sahib 
al-wildya.” See Lory, Les commentaires esoteriques du Coran d'apres ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-Qashanl 142. 

128. See H. Halm, Shiism 38, and A. Sachedina, Islamic Messianism: The Idea of 
the Mahdi in Twelver Shi’ism (Abany: State University of New York Press, 1981). 

129. ‘Ali Wafa’, Wasaya 24b. 

« - xXil jll jjjb 1 4a jjL jj-j j jjul n.-Ll aa’ jj 1 1 jj-asJ I jjx»bj *lf j j4jll Lx> Jjix. 1 1 Jj*^l J4J I 4 » 

130. ‘Ali Wafa’, Wasaya 48a. 

131. ‘Ali Wafa’, Wasaya 5b. 

« 4 aijAr j j^ts> 41 jS\ aijAr ja£ x—s 4JI 41 jX j4j — a* 1 — ’ » 

Al-Sha‘rani, al-Tabaqat al-kubra 2:42, quotes this passage. 

132. See the example of Sahib al-waqt at the beginning of the section “The Seal 
of Sainthood” above. In the writings of Ibn ‘Arab! it functions as an equivalent to the 
pole. See Su‘ad al-Hakim, al-Mujam al-Sufi (Beirut: Dandara, 1981) 279-81. 

133. ‘All Wafa’, Mafatih al-khaza’in al-‘aliyya 50b, 51a. 
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^ j lil 4JI ^1 I j£. 9 1 ^3— — sift Jj <LUj a— s-Lft jft jji aJJI ^1 i-£ljJI la. ..all jl ^JUs I ...» 

« ■ — 2—9 j s 9 I J-o L 1' 9—1 1 ,-jJ Jmm V U ■ a : ■' i — ' 1 - — 1 j Aj l— j j AJUiS U yZS j - b I i 9— s*9tt j ^AJyj 1 

134. That is, the latter makes evident (zahir) what was hidden ( batin ) in the ear- 
lier, so the succession of “masters” over historical time is part of the divine process of 
Self-differentiation through Self-disclosure. 

135. ‘Alt Wafa’, Mafatlh al-khaza’in al-'aliyya 61b — 62b. 

9 a . a ft- 3^4 ^ St 4—9 ^JJI a— 9 jJ I a— ft- l—ft Sjft lift a— j j 3^" a—ft- 1— ft jl ^ - 1 1-^ a9^ J « S’ ^ SiS* 4 .3 9 » 

a— 9 j 3^” (_j9 l ^J‘AA . i cA-U ,jJ- lj . . . a— 9 ^Jl alU 9 a^J I 9 I a^Hl— ^ Aj* LLzJ ^ ^JJ I ^A . ftlb a^j j 3^ <_j9 ° SJft-l j 

«... ,9-9 jJ I alU 9 a9J*2 I— S" 9—9 U J j-L s 

Compare our earlier comments on sa/ufo al-zaman. Also, in the Wasayd 55b we are told 
that each spirit ( ruh ) is the esoteric dimension of the previous spirit. 
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